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Take this list to your 
Grocer Today 


Check your winter needs on the 
list below—take it to your grocer 
today—and let him show you the 
savings you can make by placing 


your season's order now 


Its to 
your advantage to 


PPLY NOW | 


Det MONTE G 
Canned Fruits . 
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NOTE: Most DEL MONTE Fruits are 
packed in three sizes of cans. No. 2 (the 
large can) contains selected large fruit; 
No. 2 (the medium can) contains selected 
medium-sized fruit; and No. 1 (the small 

an) contains selected small fruit 

All have the same splendid flavor, for all 

DEL MONTE Only tree-riperied 
fruit of highest quality goes under the 
DEL MONTE label —varying in dimen 
ion but alike in flavor and quality—all 
packed in the same heavy syrup. Ask your 
srocer for the size of can to fit your need 















APRICOTS 
BLACKBERRIES 
LOGANBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
STRAWBERRIES 

RoOyA! ANNE CHERRIES 
CARAPES 

BARTLETT PEARS 
PReAcHie, SLICED 
PREACHES, HALVED 
PEACHES, MELBA HALVES 
SLICED PINEAPPLI Bsa 
CRUSHED PINEAPPLE —_ | ‘ 

Dr LUXE PLUMS : LARGE ™ MEDIUM * SMALL rey ¢ . ' 


EGG PLUMS 


: Green GAGE PLUMS DEL MONTE FRUITS ‘ 


FRUITS FOR SALAD 
are packed in 


ny A 








Dev MONTE elie 
Vegetables of Cans 
ASPARAGUS 
BEETS 
PRAS 


Grocers are just beginning to receive this year’s pack 
of DEL MONTE Canned Fruits and Vegetables. Many 
are glad to offer substantial savings on quantity orders 
placed for delivery as goods arrive. 


They can afford to do this now as you relieve them 
of the cost of holding an extensive supply —and of mak- 
ing many deliveries instead of one. 


By ordering now, your grocer can give you just what 
you want—before he runs short of the varieties you 


CHILi PEPPERS 
PIMIENTOS 
PUMPKIN 
SAUERKRAUT 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
SoOuasit 

SWEET POTATOES 
SPINACH 
TOMATOES 


Other Det MONTE 


Varieties wish. 
a ty Take the list on this page to your grocer today. Tell 
JAMS him your requirements—and order an adequate, well- 
MARASCHINO CHERRIES rounded supply for the coming winter season. 


TOMATO CATSUP 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


PREPARED MUSTARD 


=a pot be sure you say 


CANNED SALMON 


Drip Frourrs 
RAISINS 

“Dri-Pak"’ PRUNES 

\nd Many Other Varieties 
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Budd Street, Carthage, N.Y. 
Tarvia-built 1909. 
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First welcomed by motorists in 1909— 
This Tarvia Street is still good 


OU pioneer motorists—what a thrill of 
freedom your first car gave you! At last 
anywhere—anytime—at 


you could travel 


your own convenience. 


But. comfort? That was another thing. 
Generally the roads were scarred with ruts and 
washouts; dusty or muddy. What relief when 
you rolled onto Tarvia pavement—smooth, 
mudless and dustless—like Budd Street in 
Carthage, New York, pictured above. 


Time has brought changes in motoring. The 
old-time cars have gone their way. But after 
fifteen years of unceasing traffic, Budd Street’s 
Tarvia pavement—laid in 1909—is as good 
as the day it was built. 


Tarvia pavement can be kept good indefi- 
nitely at little cost. And in addition: 
A Tarvia pavement will not wave, 
roll or rut. 
A Tarvia pavement is skid-proof, 
because of its granular surface. 
Thousands of Tarvia streets and roads have 
proved to taxpayers that—for the money 
spent—Tarvia gives more miles and the most 
years of satisfactory highway service. Every 
paving requirement—construction, repair or 
maintenance—can be met with Tarvia. 
On request, we will gladly send you illus- 
trated booklets, construction data and com- 
plete specifications. Address our nearest office. 


The Gut Company 









New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
’ St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Kansds City Birmingham Dallas 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City Bethlehem Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 
Baltimore Syracuse New Orleans Rochester 
In Canada: 


Montreal 
Winnipeg 







For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 


Toronto 
Vancouver 







St. John, N. B. 
Halifax, N. S. 
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Why each 


A conclusive safety test 
for garment soaps 


Ie is easy co determine whether 
t a soap «s gentle enough 
to be used for delicate garments 


or m 


, 
Simply ask urself this ques- 
non 


"Wonld I use this 


ap on my face 


In the case of Ivory and Ivory 
Fiakes your answer is instantly 
Yes,” because you know that 
tor forty-fhwe years women have 
omplexions by 
the use of Ivory Soap 


protected lovel 


Let us send you a 
Free sample of Ivory Flakes 
It will give us great pleasure to 
wv a generous sample of 
ry Flakes without charge, and 
sutifuily illustrated book 
let, “The Care ot Lovely Gar 
a veritable encyclopedia 
of laundering information. A 
request by mail will bring a 
Address Prox 
Jept. 25-JF, Cin 


send we 


our t 


ments,” 


prompt response 


ter & Gamble 
ainnati, Oho 


Ht 
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day should now have 
its “washing hour” 


T used to be so easy and so harm 

less to toss one’s soiled garments 
into the hamper to await washday 

But crépe dechine and georgette 
have taken the place of muslin, | 
silk has replaced lisle—the whole | 
character of your wardrobe has | 
completely changed 

You cannot leave delicate silk 
or woolen things rumpled and 
soiled for days at a time! They 
suffer. Perspiration fades their 
colors and injures the fabric. 

So we offer this suggestion: 

Find, each day, a few moments 
to wash quickly with Ivory_suds 
your soiled silk and woolen gar- 
ments. If they need ironing, and 
you Cannot at once spare the time, 
dry them and lay them away clean 
until ironing day 

You will soon notice a differ- 
ence in the appearance and in the 
life of your precious things, and it 
takes so little time, really—just a 
few moments of squeezing the 
pure Ivory suds through the deli- 
cate fabric, one or two rinsings 
that is all. 


‘ ) 
ALAN A. 


Vy 


This is the modern method of 
caring for the delicate garments 
that fashion has brought to every 
woman. And with Ivory suds, 
quickly made from either Ivory 
Flakes or Ivory cake soap, you can 
be sure of safety for fabrics and 
colors, as well as for your hands. 
Ivory, you know, is so mild and 
gentle that millions of women use 
it every day to protect their com- 
plexions. 

A suggestion: Use Ivory for your 
general washing (weekly wash), 
too. Itisso much nicer than harsh 
laundry soaps, and costs very little 


more. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Baby’s underclothes 
need this special attention 


If baby’s diapers, bands.and shirts 
are rough, or if they are not thor- 
oughly cleansed, or if unrinsed 
soap is left in them, skin irrita- 
tion is almost certain to result. 


If you will make sure that all 
of baby’s garments are washed 
with Ivory (cake or flakes), the 
likelihood of irritation will be | 
greatly lessened. In the first 
place, Ivory is pure—this is ex- 
tremely important. Second, 
Ivory, mild as it is, cleanses thor- | 
oughly and rinses out complete- 
ly, leaving the tiny garments in 
a perfectly hygienic condition 
Ft so soft that chafing becomes 
practically impossible. 


Because of its convenient form, 
the use of Ivory Flakes for baby 
clothes saves both time and labor. 
Many mothers simply soak the 
less soiled diapers overnight in 
an Ivory Flakes solution and 
rinse in the morning. Of course 
the really soiled ones should be 
boiled, and occasional boiling of 
all diapers in Ivory suds is de- 
sirable. 
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Haying in the Judith Basin, Montana 


T SOMETIMES happens that Congress 

leaves an opening for the Lord—an errand 

to go or a thing for Him to mend. It did 

that this year concerning agriculture in the 
Northwest. At first, of course, the people of the Northwest were disappointed. They 
had been promised a perfect solution at any cost. And then, after a great deal of sound 
and motion, they were let down with nothing. Naturally they were mad. Their adrenal 
fluids rose. Their bodies and minds were stimulated and they remembered an unpolitical 
truth. It is that He helps them who help themselves. This changed their behavior. It is 
well known that when farmers look away from the Farm Bloc they plow deeper, work 
harder and pass less time in pessimistic reverie. 

All this you would expect. What you could not have predicted in the specific case 
was the sequel. No one ever knows what that will be. 

Once the Mormons in a strange new land prayed to be delivered from a visitation of 
beetles. It was a matter of survival. The beetles were devouring their first crop, and 
if the Mormons did not get this crop they would perish. Then it happened that the gulls 
came from the Pacific Ocean to Salt Lake and ate the beetlesup. A beautiful monument 
reverently commemorates this intimate episode. Once in that same remote time 
agriculture in the Northwest, then just beginning, was overwhelmed by grasshoppers. 
The farmers prayed. Then it happened that February and May were transposed. There 
was May weather in February; there were baseball games on Washington’s Birthday. 
But it turned very cold again; winter was reinstated; and that was the end of the 
grasshopper scourge. It is supposed that the grasshoppers, having a false god and no 
calendar, came prematurely forward and froze to death. Entomologists may think 
differently. They may think what they like. Those are still living who remember that 
one year they saw grasshoppers come over the bluff like waterfalls and devour every 
succulent thing, top, stem and root, and that the next year, after having joined their 


By GARET GARRETT 


prayers together, there were only enough grass- 
hoppers for bait. 

So you see it historically that the power to 
save agriculture does not reside wholly with 
Congress. This is almost a forgotten fact. The world now is so full of scientific vanity 
that faith is in secret and a little ashamed. Besides, Congress is jealous; and there is a 
common conspiracy which forbids giving the anonymous power credit for its works. For 
these reasons there will be no formal record, no proper acknowledgment, hardly more 
than a statistical trace, of what has occurred. There is almost no place left to put facts 
that cannot be analyzed. But if there did exist an old-fashioned Book of Everlasting 
there would be writing in it to this effect: 

“In the year 1924 the Lord relented. He remembered the people of the Ninth Federal 
Reserve Bank District, which is Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana 
He forgave them their sins, such as the sins of wild banking and extravagant berrowing, 
not entirely as they deserved, perhaps, but as they needed to be forgiven. He caused the 
earth to produce ungrudgingly. Even more than this, for reasons inscrutable He caused 
the earth elsewhere, even to the ends thereof, to be less bountiful than in other years, cu 
that the people of the Northwest should have not only good crops but high prices.”’ 

Of what had gone before there is record enough—in the newspapers, magazines, 
debates of Congress and economic literature generally. It is only this key to the sequel 
that will be missing. 

At the beginning of 1924 the Northwest was represented to be in a state of helpless 
despair. It was not, really. Only about one-eighth of it was despairing. But the whole 
of it had been more or less touched by a delusion of ruin. Banks were falling one against 
another like rows of dominoes. Their assets were frozen in farm mortgages and farmers’ 
notes. Here as elsewhere war prices for grain and cattle and all food products had 
been capitalized in the imaginary value of land; here as elsewhere war credit had been 
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employed in pyramidal land speculation and spent waste- 
fully for unproductive things; but here all the consequences 
were particularly bad. This for many reasons. Much of 
the country was new. Great areas had only recently been 
settled by people to whom farming was an adventure with 
phantasy dreamed in the cities. The multiplication of 
the hands ef men who knew little of banking 
been criminal but that criminal intent was 
She gave crops 


hanks i 
would have 


lacking. Nature also was to be blamed. 





One thing was done outside of politics. Secretary 
Hoover’s conference had a definite result. Bankers of Wall 
Street, Chicago and Minneapolis were moved to form an 
emergency banking machine, called the Agricultural Credit 
Corporation, with ten millions of capital and one hundred 
millions of lending power. Its purpose was.to bail out the 
Northwestern banks, or, that is, to give them new capital 
to go on with in exchange for their frozen assets, meaning 
their farm mortgages and their farmers’ notes unpayable. 

To this was added presently a second- 
ary purpose, which was to help finance 











the distribution of dairy cattle through 
local associations, like building-and- 
loan associations, in those areas of the 
Northwest where one-crop farming had 
been ruinous. 

But at the summer’s end this Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation, organized 
for an errand of rescue, dispatched to 
the Northwest with tanks of financial 
oxygen and tons of bandages, adver- 
tised on its way with hysterical news- 
paper headlines—at the summer’s end 
it had loaned for all purposes less than 
five million dollars. That was less than 
half its capital—and less than one- 
twentieth of its maximum lending 
power. It might almost as well have 
been a Coué gesture with no capital 
at «ll. 

This is easily explained. 
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Northwest was planted, tended and brought to harvest 
with so little cash outlay. This was done by working 
harder, by swapping labor in a neighborly way across the 
fence instead of hiring it, by using old tools instead of new 
ones, and by everyone thinking how to keep his costs 
down. In the great Judith Basin of Montana—a state in 
itself—people could not borrow if they would. There were 
no banks left to borrow from. So they planted and tilled 
and brought off a fine crop with almost no credit at all. 
Farming without banking. They cannot say themselves 
how they did it. 


The Favorable Weather:-Pattern 


JURTHLY —well, the fourth was what happened. 
There was better and harder farming, to be sure. Ad- 
versity obliges. But there was better farming elsewhere, 
too, and not so well rewarded. Though you cannot get 
crops without trying, still it often is that you try and can- 
not get them. The truth is arbitrary. Why precisely in 
the Northwest where the crisis was were the crops good? 
Why was the elemental pattern of sun, wind and rain a 
little more favorable there? And why was itso unfavorable 
elsewhere—as in Canada just beyond an imaginary line, in 
Argentina, in Russia, in the Balkans, in Europe generally — 
that the great evil surnamed surplus which devours the 
price was chased out of the West into the East, even to 
Detroit? One is not required to be self-committing. 
Each to his way of secret thinking. 
For all rational purposes there is a law of averages. It 
includes every unexpectedness, satisfies the mind, leaves 
nothing to wonder. And 
it must be supposed 











Parmere af Bettiazaeau 


County, Leaving Their 
Special Train at Grand 
Ferks, North Dakota, to 
Vieit the Fair aad 


Fleur Atitt 


rhe 


land where 


had 


and ther 


on virgin 
there 
crops before . 


suddenly changed her 


never bee! 


mind, There were sp« 
cifie disasters, such as 
the winter of 1919-20 
when the cattle -gath 
ered around the rancli 
houses of Montana 
bawling for food. When 
notes came due that 
had been given for ha: ; 2 
there was nothing tu x 
sell; the cattle had died 
Or where eattle had sur- 
vived they were unfit te 
sell and couldn't have 
been at a profi 
because - 
prices suddenly coi- 
lapsed, After this came 
a succession of spotty 


acid 


in any case 
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crops at low prices 
For all these re 
the deecent from sky to 


sons 


earth in the Northwes 

was an extra-harrowing experience. Many people quite 
lost their wits. There was a crisis, specifically named the 
crisis in the Northweet. The President proclaimed it in a 
pecial measage to Congress. Secretary Hoover called a 
conference of bankers, merchants, railroad men, agricul- 
turists and publicists, to devise a way of helping the North- 
west. At the same time the Farm Bloc was proposing to 
save it, together with agriculture in general, once for all, 


it least one of which would have declared 
and suspended its action. 


by acts of wisclom 
economic law a failur 


Credit Not Required 


} oa )M al! of which came nothing. Almost nothing. Con- 
gress adjourned without enactimg either a bill of relief or 
a substitute for the law of supply and demand. All the legis- 
latior be enacted in the farmers’ behalf was 
left scattered on t) Who put it there was a proper 
campaign question. The La Follette people could say the 
heing dictated to by the industrial 
ng no free, independent sentiments of human- 
of their own for the farmer. And the 
Republicans could say the La Follette bloc did it for a 

Ifish politica! reason, which was to prevent the Republican 
Party from acquiring merit with the farmer. 

For whatever reason, so it was left. And if any of the 
wicked reasons alleged are true, the Machiavellis are 
mocked. The Nerthwest is saved, and no bloc, no political 
party, may claim the eredit 


proposed t 


e Toor 


reactionaries did it, 
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Fast and havi 
ity—no bowels 


The Fair at Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Forks, North Dakota, With the 83,000,000 State-Owned Flour Mill 
in the Background 


At Right—The Fair at Grand 


First, the Northwest country as a 
whole was much closer to the earth 
than it thought it was when it was 
making that dreadfulsound last winter: 
The worst was already past, and it is 
possible that the worst would not have 
been quite so bad as it was if the po- 
litical mind had not exploited the situa- 
tion at Washington. 

Secondly, by the time the Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation arrived-the 
people who still desperately needed 
credit were beyond the reach of it. 
They could not be saved. Credit had 
ruined them; more of it coyld not 
mend them. The number of these was 
actually very large. Relatively it was 
small. What will become of them is 








that natural events are 
nonpartisan. All the 
same, when you have 
seen the storm mill 
round and round the 
Northwest heavens, 
make hideous faces at 
Montana, rattle the 
barn doors of North 
Dakota, and then of a 
sudden impulse pitch 
itself north of an imagi- 
nary line and hail out 
what’s left of the 
Canadian wheat—when 
you have seen it again 
and again, you are ob- 
liged to say: “This is 
not La Follette 
weather.” 

Meanwhile the grain 
speculators at Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, who 
play with unfinished 
facts, sometimes with 
facts that do not exist, 
had been tilting the 
price of wheat. 














what nobody can help. A man whose 
farm is mortgaged for more than it is 
worth, whose horses and cows and tools are mortgaged, 
whose crop is mortgaged before it is sown, whose taxes are 
unpaid since 1920—he cannot be made solvent with credit. 
He cannot work it out. Some of these will go tenant farm- 
ing. Some will return to the cities where the phantasy was 
dreamed. 

Thirdly, those whom credit would help wished as little 
of it as possible. And it was surprising how much they 
could do without. It is many years sineea-crop in- the 


Suddenly it began to rise. It rose so fast that in a few 
weeks two bushels of wheat were worth what three had 
been worth before. With wheat went corn, until corn stood 
above a dollar a bushel and touched the price of hogs. All 
of this with no McNary-Haugen Bill in operation, with no 
benefit of legislation whatever. 

You would have heard in places while this was taking 
place that a monster conspiracy was forward. The great 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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run away. This scrap came at an 
early age, when I was about twelve 


Pines my first fight I started to 


ROAR OF THE 


By James J. Corbett 





him theslugger and mea panther, terms 
much used in descriptions of fights 
those days. 

I had never had a boxing lesson, but 





yearsold. I was attending St. Ignatius 





College in San Francisco, and at noon 
and recess periods was confined to what 


occasionally had watched my older 
brother box. He was six years older 





they called the Little Yard. Up toa 





certain grade you were in the Little 
Yard with the smaller youngsters, and 
when you were promoted out of the 
Little Yard you could go into the Big 
Yard with the big boys. I was always 
large for my age and looked much older 
than I really was, so I would go to the 
picnics and they would have prizes for Vf, 
boys under twelve years old and they 
never would let me try for them, and I 
felt rather out of it and often lonely. 
Whenever I could I would sneak into the 
Big Yard at lunch times to play hand 
ball and prisoner’s base with the older 
boys. 

The bully of the Big Yard was a boy 
called Fatty Carney, but I had never 
been warned about him. Now about 
this time I struck up an acquaintance 
with a fellow by the name of Hopkins. 
We used to bring our own lunches, as 
we lived quite a distance from the 
school, and this Hopkins boy, whose 
folks were well-to-do, brought all the 
finest kinds of cakes and sandwiches. 
Perhaps this was one of the attractions 
of the friendship. Anyway, I used to 
go in and play with him and get some 
of his lunch, which was much finer than 
anything I had ever had. In playing 
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than I and I remembered a few of his 
tricks, such as looking at the stomach 
and hitting in the face—juet the crude 
principles of the boxing art. 

Fatty started to rush me, and as he 
was stronger and older than I, I began 
to jump out of his way, trying to make 
him miss. Then I'd jab at him and 
jump away, instinctively using my head 
even at that age, though I didn't real- 
ize it myself. After a few minutes the 
police came and scattered us; but 
by that time I was sure I could whip 
Carney, and when we ran away from the 
police I ran in the same direction that 
he took, as I wanted to have it out with 
him. He made for his home, and we 
came to the Circus Lot, used for the 
circus performances in those days. 


A Proud Parent 


HAD no supporters with me, just 

two or three of the boys of my own 
neighborhood who had followed me, 
while Fatty had his whole gang at his 
back. We started fighting in this lot 
and I was getting the better of him, and 
he realized it, so he grabbed hold of me 
and started to wrestle. Being much 
stronger than I, he threw me down and 
‘“yroceeded to punch me while I lay un- 








prisoner’s base one day I happened to 
chase him, and Fatty Carney, the bully 
I have just spoken of, was running after 
someone else, and Hopkins ran into 
Fatty and Carney promptly hit him. Of course I took 
Hopkins’ part, as he was my pal, and grabbed Carney’s 
arms and started to fight him then and there. The other 
boys interfered and a brother of the college came and or- 
dered me back to the Little Yard, where I belonged, but 
not before Carney had said, ‘I'll get you after school!” 
Someone was then kind enough to inform me that I was 
up against the toughest fellow in the school. When school 
was dismissed that afternoon one of the boys whispered to 
me, as we marched 
out in line, that 


Corbett’s Earliest Boxing Ring, a Holiow Square on the Second Floor of His 


Father's Stable 


if possible, but if it lay ahead of me, to be the aggressor 
and not let the other fellow think I was at all afraid. Inmy 
heart I was afraid of Carney then, but I marched right 
over to him, seared as I was, and said, ‘ Are you waiting 
for me?” He said, “ Yes.” 

We went around to a lot opposite the United States 
Mint, called the Mint Yard, and the whole school followed. 
We started to fight. He was a big, strong fellow—if we 
had been men and in a regular ring they would have called 


derneath him. An old gentleman with 
a cane stood near watching us. He took 
the cane in his hand and stepped in and 
hit Fatty on the back with it and told him he ought to fight 
boys of his own age and size. I went home with a black eye. 

My father, an old-fashioned Irishman, discovered this 
little souvenir of the fight. Pointing at it, he asked sternly, 
“Where did you get this?”’ 

I explained the circumstances to him and told him it had 
been a case of either fighting or running away and being 
called a coward. I didn’t realize at the time that my father 
was really proud of me because I had not gone out the other 
entrance of the 
school. He asked 





Carney was wait- 
ing for me outside. 
My first intention 
was to run away. 
There were two 
exitsand I wasjust 
trying to decide 
which was the 
safer, when it sud- 
denly occurred to 
me that if I ran 4 gee ee ii fais 
away all the boys 
would laugh at me 
and I should be 
looked upon as a 
coward. 


Trouble 


KEPT thinking 

it over while I 
was marching, but 
my pride was now 
aroused and I said 
to myself, “I will 
go out and get 
licked.”” And out 
I marched on the 
street, and there 
was Carney with 
a bunch of fellows 
surrounding him, 
waiting. 

I was only a kid 
then, but that af- 
ternoon an idea 
came to me that 
stovud me in good 
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me who it was I 
had fought with 
and I told him 
Fatty Carney. 
“Carney down 
on Howard 
Street?’’ he asked 
In those days 
San Francisco 
wasn’t so big as it 
is now and every- 
body knew every- 
body else, and he 
repeated, Carney 
down on Howard 
Street? H'm! 
What d'ye think 
uy that!’ He 
seemed surprised 
tothink that I had 
been fighting with 


this big Carney 
boy. 

I returned to 
school the next 
day; so did Car- 
ney. Then the 
older boys in the 
Big Yard came 


around, making a 
fuss over me, and 
I could hear the 
boys saying, 
“Why, you ought 


to have seen him 
yesterday! This 
kid was shifting 


and usmg judg- 
ment just the way 








stead all my life— 
to avoid trouble, 
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FROM CONTEMPORARY DRAWINGS IN THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


A General View of the Olympic Club Arena 


professionals do,”’ 
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I was surprised and pleased, but the wind was taken out 
of my sails when the head of the college appeared and put 
us both out of schoel. He did not suspend us, but expelled 
us for good. Anyway, this fight grew to be a legend, a sort 
of historical event in the school and was talked of long 
the 


80 


afterward, 
boys told me 


like Friar Tuck. I have heard since of the solar-plexus 

blow. It was not then known, but I delivered it—with my 

head—in the fat brother’s stomach, and over we went, 

rolling on the floor and out into the street. This valedictory 
ended my school days, though not my education. 

School days over, work was ahead. My 

father kept a livery stable and among his 





From that fight 
I learned a leason 
that has lasted me 
all my life---that 
of 


does not count, 


a man 
and 
using my 
feet i 


a man 


the sine 


that by 
head and 
ould fick 
much stronger than 
myself 

think I 
really proved that 
{ had what I call 
real courage in that 
first fight. After 
all, it was merely a 
question of pride. 
Asa matter of fact, 
{ donot think I had 


I don’t 


my courage tested 
until eight years af- 
' 


terward, when [ 


fought 
The n 
wh 


( hoynski 
I found 


means to 


out 
at it 
keep on going in 
the face of a terrible 
beating, when de 
feat stares you in 
the face; but more 
of this later 

he next year I 
attended Sacred 
Heart 
Two 
that year stand out 
inmy mind. There 
was a boy from my 
neighborhood who 


*n i} 
( o.,1ege 


incidents of 


went to this schoo! 


and who was sub- 





customers was the cashier of the Nevada 
Bank of San Francisco, J.S. Angus. One 
of the owners of this bank was John W. 
Mackay, father of Clarence H. Mackay. 
Mr. Angus got me a job as messenger 
boy and I worked there for six years, ris- 
ing at last to the post of assistant receiv- 
ing teller. 

During this period J] used to box fre- 
quently. With my father’s consent, I 
kept boxing gloves in the stable, and the 
boys of the neighborhood would come 
around in the evenings after supper and 
we had many informal bouts. However, 
the form of athletics that seemed to ap- 
peal to me most at this time was baseball. 
In fact, I think I may say that I was 
headed for the big league, for our team, 
the Alcazars, played against clubs that 
had on their rosters such players as Ed 
Morris and Fred Carroll, later a famous 
battery of the Pittsburgh Nationals; 
George Van Haltren, for many years cen- 
ter fielder of the Giants; Tom Brown, of 
the Washingtons, and many others that 
figured in the box scores of the 80’s and 
90's. With those whose names I have just 
mentioned, and others who later became 
famous, I was really being groomed by 
the baseball magnates of the Coast for a 
baseball career. 

There is a famous story called A Piece 
of String, which tells of aman whostooped 
down to pick up this little article and so 
had his whole career changed. Well, that 
is what a simple thing like a liner did for 
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of our routine, we would freeze four quarts of ice cream. 
When that was hard we would wrestle half an hour, then 
eat a quart of cream, following this up with boxing for an 
hour, after which strenuous exercise we would eat up the 
remainder of the cream. 

It was enough to kill any ordinary individual, and I 
would not advise anyone seriously considering taking up 
boxing to adopt this course. 

I did not really know that I had any natural boxing 
ability, although I had tried to remember and put in 
practice certain things I had seen professionals do; how- 
ever, Lew saw in me things that I didn’t see in myself— 
quickness of eye and feet, and a natural understanding of 
and instinct for the game. So without telling me that he 
was putting me through a course of stunts for any purpose, 
he began to take me around to various places where I must 
“mix it” with the toughest characters in town. 


Getting the Worst of It 


OR instance, on Wednesday nights he would lead me, an 

unconscious victim, to the fire-engine house, where the 
roughest young fellows of the town used to congregate; 
and on Friday nights to a blacksmith shop, where the 
crowd was even worse. I had a good many fights at each of 
these places—some of them pretty tough ones, for, as I 
said, the gangs were composed of noted scrappers of the 
town. When I first came there they used to sneer at me 
and look upon me as a dude, for, being a bank clerk, I 
naturally took pains with my personal appearance. How- 
ever, I fought myself into their estimation, and soon they 
forgot to make remarks about my white collar or kid gloves, 
although many compliments were paid me about my use 
of those of another sort. 

By and by, having licked all the regular frequenters of the 
place, they began to scout around along the shore front— 
the Barbary Coast, and all the dives of the underworld to 
procure the roughest talent they could. I found the road 
pretty tough going for a while, but stuck it out, never losing 
a single bout. All those were earned without any real box- 
ing instruction, which was to come later; but here I feel I 
developed resourcefulness, generalship and ability to size 
up all kinds of men. Of course my antagonists were all of 
the brutal slugging type, and used no judgment 
at all; but it was undoubtedly a great experience 











ject toepileptic fits 

He used to look on 

me ctor. When one of these attacks 
would come on the teacher would say, ‘Corbett, 
take him out into the yard.” Out we would go, 
and when the attack subsided we wouid have a 
real good time togetner. This gave me a bright 
idea, and finally one day I tried it. I leaned over 
to my epileptic friend and whispered, “Tim, can 


for 


as a prote 


you throw a fit me?" 
Being grateful for all my trouble, he did this 


promptly as a little act of friendship. 


Rough and Tumble 


IMHE teacher yelled, “Corbett, take him out!” 
And we had a wonderful time, fooling around, 
playing knife, telling stories, and stayed out in 
the yard about an hour. This worked so splen- 
didly that we tried it at least once a week and 
got many an unearned recess thereby. 
During this period [ had some fights. I think 
I ean truthfully say that I never started one. 
In fact, I have tried to follow such a policy all 
my life; but after the first fight with Carney, 
through the confidence gained in it, I never took 
any back talk from any boy, no matter what 
his size. 
The second incident that I recall most vividly 





for me. 

When I joined the Olympic Club it happened 
that their building had just burned down and the 
members were using the Turnverein, which had 
an open gymnasium, a gallery, and a running 
track. The first day after I had signed up, being 
very confident of my ability after my victories in 
the engine house and blacksmith shop, I went up 
to the boxing instructor to take him on. Heasked 
me if I had ever boxed and I replied, with a great 
deal of pride, ‘Oh, yes, hundreds of times!”’ 

He said “ Box with me a while,”’ and then pro- 
ceeded to show me up. 

It seems that in the gallery were several Ger- 
man friends of his and he tried to make a monkey 
out of this fresh kid, to their great delight. Every 
time my head went back from one of his blows 
they would roar over their steins until the rafters 
rang. He hit me so often that I thought there 
was a shower of boxing gloves like big hailstones 
coming through the air. Although I had al- 
ways managed to keep good control of my tem- 
per, I felt that afternoon that he, with his skill, 
was taking advantage of a youngster in rather 
a mean way and showing off before his German 
friends. I saw red and began to rough it with 
him, seuffling around, and he threatened to re- 
port me and have my privileges at the club re- 
scinded. So that ended our relations. 

The next day my friend Harding and I went 
to the club again and I saw a fellow with an im- 
mense black beard like a Russian’s or the ones 
the bearded miners wore in '48. There were 
still some left around Frisco, Blackbeard was 








was quite dramatic and was also the cause of my 
being expeiled from the Sacred Heart College. 

One of the boys sitting behind me was con- 
stantly whispering slurs at me. This I, of course, 
resented. The brother in charge of the classroom called me 
forward, broke a window pole in half, told me to hold out 
my hand and gave me one of the most terrific blows I have 
ever had in my life. The pain was intense, and when he 
said “Hold out your other hand,” for once I didn’t obey, 
and turned and walked back to my seat. 

When the class was dismissed | started to go out with the 
other boys, but was ordered by this kind-hearted brother 
to remain behind the rest. I caught a glimpse of the big 
stick under his gown and lit out of the door. This happened 
to be on the fourth floor, and the school was so built that 
there were four galleries circling an open court. Around 
each successive gallery I ran, pursued by the brother with 
the stick, then on the third fioor by two more of the order, 
on the second by another group, until I came to the bot- 
tom, where a seventh lay in wait—a big fat fellow looking 


Mr. Corbett's Mother and Father at the Time of Their Wedding. 


Above — Mrs. Corbett When J. J. C. Met Her in 1892 


me—it split my hand between the little and third fingers 
so badly that I had to leave the diamond. Thereafter I 
devoted more time to boxing. 

Just before this accident occurred I had been asked by 
the officers of the famous Olympic Athletic Club of San 
Francisco to play second base for their team. Unfortu- 
nately, I never did, because of the mishap just referred to; 
but it brought me within the walls of this club, famous in 
all sporting annals, and there I began to take up boxing in 
a more serious way. 

At this time I had a pal named Lew Harding, who was in- 
terested in boxing and still more so in wrestling. In his 
father’s cellar he had boxing gloves and a wrestling pad, 
and twice a week we went to this favorite haunt at night. 
Now his ideas about training were not so helpful as his 
ideas of wrestling. As soon as we arrived, as the first part 


boxing with a friend, and he must have been 
fooling with him; but I didn’t know this at the 
time. He had a magnificent torso, like Jeffries’, 
but I didn’t take note of it just then. All I could see were 
those black whiskers, and I said to myself, “A fellow who 
would wear a beard like that cannot box.” 

Then I leaned over to my friend Harding and suggested 
that he fix it up for me. Harding went over to the pro- 
fessor and asked him to arrange a few rounds with the 
black-bearded man. The professor smiled, seeing revenge 
ahead, as this fellow, although I did not know it, was the 
heavyweight champion of the club, weighed 215 pounds 
and was a terrific hitter. 

The gloves once on, I struck out for the black beard, for 
still all I could see were the whiskers. In the next second 
I was sitting in a chair and they were throwing water over 
me, rubbing my legs, and holding smelling salts to my nose. 
I had been knocked dead cold, but even then I didn’t 
realize it. 








I got up and. in a groggy way, said ‘Come on, let’s 
box,”’ but Blackbeard said, ‘“‘No, you have had enough for 
today.”’ Blackbeard’s reply ended hostilities for that day. 

To show them that I was all right and had not been hurt 
I started to circle the running track, which ran around the 
room, the center being occupied by the apparatus. Some- 
how I couldn’t keep to the track and before I had lurched 
three yards was reeling into the center of the room and 
banging into the apparatus, still very groggy and in dan- 
ger of other knock-out blows—from the parallel bars and 
flying rings. 

Lew led me from the gymnasium down to the dressing 
room, and then it began to dawn on me that I had really 
been knocked out and for the first time in my life; and I 
think it was one of the greatest blows to my pride I have 
ever experienced. I saw then that I needed boxing in- 
struction. 

About twelve months after this incident the beautiful 
new Olympic Club was opened and a boxing instructor, 
Walter Watson, was imported from England. On the first 
day of his appearance a man named Eiseman, who hap- 
pened to be the middleweight champion of the club, asked 
Watson for a bout, and in front of his—Eiseman’s—friends 
tried to put the finishing touch on the new teacher. It was 
a “grand stand”’ trick and very mean, also decidedly un- 
ethical, as Eiseman was a younger man than Watson and 
the latter was not in condition and was simply engaged to 
teach the members points. There followed a terrific fight, 
which was later stopped, and Watson, resenting the un- 
fairness of it, shook his fist in Eiseman’s face and said, “In 
three months I will develop some youngster from this club 
who will give you the worst licking you ever had in your 
life.” 

The next day, I, being sixth on the list for the boxing 
lesson, waited my turn with the instructor. Meantime I 
watched the other men and no- 
ticed that they all seemed afraid 


Having always been able to cuff me about as he liked, he 
laughed at me; but I persisted, and finally giving in, he 
went out to the box stall in the livery stable. 

A little patronizingly he put up his hands, but before he 
knew it I had hit him so quickly that he was jolted hard 
up against the side of the stall. This was a new experience 
for him and he grew angry and started to rush me; but I 
had benefited by my lessons and shifted and ducked this 
way and that under his arm so he couldn’t land a glove on 
me. I tried one or two more blows on him; then he sud- 
denly stopped and said, with a mischievous grin, “ Wait! 
I'll get Frank!” 

Now Frank was my oldest brother and had always had 
a wonderful time chasing me about and was considered the 
star scrapper of the family. Harry found him and he came 
into the box stall, all confidence and prepared to give me 
the punishment earned by my freshness and impucerce. 
Like Harry, he put his hands up, but before he had time 
even to lead I had landed at least ten blows on him in such 
rapid succession that he was quite &s stunned as Harry 
had been. 

I was under him and back of him and all around; he 
might as well have been chasing a shadow. Then I turned 
to and slammed him all over the place. He tore off the 
gloves and went into the office of the livery stable, where 
my father sat, busy at his accounts. 

“Dad,” said Frank, “you better look out for that fel- 
low.” 

Watching by the window, I heard dad reply, without 
discontinuing his work, “‘ What fellow?” 

“Jim.” 

Then he looked up. 

“Why, what has he done?”’ 


“Done!” exclaimed Frank. ‘“‘Why, he’s just knocked 


Harry and me all over the box stall out there, and he’ll 
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turn into a prize fighter if you don’t look out, he’s getting 
so chesty!"’ 

The old gentleman laughed and thought it was a great 
joke, but of course didn’t take it seriously. 

As you may have guessed, we were a very united family, 
but of course, like all others, had our troubles. One of the 
things that impressed me most, even as a boy, was hearing 
my father and mother, who were quite thrifty, talking 
about that mortgage of $6000 on their San Francisco home 
and the stable property. You see that although my father 
worked hard, his livery-stable business could not bring 
many luxuries to a family of twelve. 

During the time I held the position in the bank I used 
to keep his books at night to help him out, and I realized 
how he stood and was early impressed with his financial 
hardships. Seeing him worry about the feed bili! and all such 
little details brought this home, and then and there, even 
as a boy, I determined if I ever got hold of any big sum of 
money the first thing I would do would be to pay off that 
mortgage. Then, if there was anything left, I planned to 
send dad and mother to the old country to see their 
childhood home, Often they used to valk about the place 
and say, “Oh, if we could only see Ireland again before 
we die!” 


Old-Fashioned Family Life 


FELLOW never had better or more affectionate parents 
than I. Perhaps they were a little too lenient with us 
sometimes, but I think on the whole they were just. Hon- 
estly, I cannot think, as I look back over the years, of a 
single mistake they ever made, except perhaps in being too 
open-hearted. For instance, I can now remeraber how 
once, after I became champion and was playing in San 
Francisco, my mother insisted on having the whole com- 
pany of forty people out to see 

her, simply because they were 





of Watson and didn’t open up. 
This caution—or respect— 
rather annoyed him, I also no- 
ticed, because he was anxious to 
find out how much they knew 
and what material he had to 


work with. 
When it came to my turn he 
asked me, “Have you ever 


boxed?” 

“A good many times,” I told 
him. 

He said, “Open up; I want 
you to show me what you have.” 

Feeling a little impressed by 
this man, who was quite noted 
for his skill, I looked at him, 
puzzled, and inquired, ‘‘Do you 
really mean it?” 

“Of course,” he 
patiently. 

“Open up with all I have and 
hit you as hard as I want to?” 
I repeated. He smiled. 

“That’s what I want.” 


replied im- 


A Warning 


O OFF I started, like a runa- 

way horse, and showered 
blows at him from all directions. 
In about a minute he held up 
his hand and said, “Is there 
any Irish blood in you by any 
chance?” 

“Yes, sir, my father and 
mother are Irish,” I answered. 
He grinned. 

“‘In three months you will lick 
any man in this club.” 

His confidence somehow 
seemed to stimulate me as no 
other words had ever done. Ev- 
ery spare moment [ could get I 
practiced feints and shifts, even 
trying them before my mirror 
at night; and in the morning 
would study my own action, 
which furnished considerable 
amusement for my brothers, 
who looked through the door. 
Meanwhile the instructor took 
particular pains with me and 
from then on I became his fa- 
vorite pupil. 

After I had taken my second 
boxing lesson I approached my 
brother Harry, who was next to 
the oldest of the ten children in 








friends of Jim’s. And I know 
they never tasted a better sup- 
per, and after it was over my 
sister went to the piano and ac- 
companied my mother, singing 
Annie Laurie in her sweet old 
voice. When the song was over, 
father and mother, in response 
toa unanimous demand, danced 
an Irish jig. She was a beautiful 
waltzer, too, so light on her feet, 
although she was plump. I have 
never danced with a finer, it 
seems to me. 

That there was harmony in 
our family, and respect paid to 
our parents, is evident from the 
fact that for the six years I was 
a bank clerk I gave my monthly 
salary to my mother each pay 
day. Afterwards I would ask 
my father for what I needed 
from time to time. When my 
mother died they found in her 
bureau a bank book in my name 
with the entries of my salary, 
the first of each month, and 
showing the raises as they came 
along. Their plans for me may 
seem amusing to some of my 
friends. Earlier in life they had 
determined upon my being a 
priest— perhaps because a 
brother of my father's, whe was 
born after father left Ireland and 
whom he had never seen, the 
uncle for whom I was named, 
was a priest. 

During the months following 
Walter Watson's taking charge 
at the Olympic Club, I took les- 
sons from him three times a week 
I was so enthusiastic that | used 
to go on the days between to 
watch the others box and pick 
up what I could as a spectator 
I guess I must have been devel 
oping pretty fast, although i did 
not know it at the time 

Watson took an unusua! inter- 
est in me, not merely because of 
any natural talent I may have 
been fortunate enough to possess 
but because of the old grudge 
between him and Eiseman, the 
middleweight champion of the 
club, who had treated him so 
roughly at his first appearance 
The bad feeling between there 
two had grown with each day 








our family, and asked him to 
put on the gloves with me. 
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James J. Corbett, Jack Curley and Georges Carpentier at Manhasset, Long Istand 
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He Let Out a Roar: “Beautifutt"’ 


ERE and now, before the high bar of public opinion, 
H I charge Mareha!! Mount of the New York Sphere 

and Smack Riley of the Grays with having cost the 
Grays the pennant last year. 

You know Mount, of course. You've been pestered un- 
doubtediy with quetations from his column, In My 
Humble Opinion, which appears on the Sphere’s sporting 
page each morning 

‘Did you see what Marshall Mount said about Benny 
Leonard-——how he seid Benny is the Saint-Saéns of the 
ring?“ Or. as likely as not, you quote him yourself. 
“What de you think of Marshall Mount’s calling Hank 
Gowdy the Schopenhauer of the diamond?” Stuff like that. 

And as for Smack, who doesn't know him and his 
big bat? 

These, then, are the facts, the evidence: 

it was in April, during the first home series at the 
Stadium, that I met Mount, a tall, lanky, frowzy young 
fellow, shambling a little and with no taste whatever in 
neckties. He slid into a working-press seat at my side. 
At first, never having seen him before, I took him to be 
just another actor, one with more nerve than usual. He 
had a kind of embarrassed air, and as he sat down he 
dropped a couple ef new books which, I suppose, he’d 
brought along to reac during the more exciting parts of the 
game. When he leaned over to pick them up he dropped 
three pencils out of »is pocket, and while picking up the 
pencils he dropped a notebook, three letters, a pocket 
comb, two moth balis and a baby's nursing bottle. He 
was that kind of bird. 

“You ought to tie al) those things to you with strings,” 
I said, “or else carry a postman’s satchel.” 

“I don't know,"’ he replied doubtfully, weighing the 
suggestions. “They never dropped out before. At least, 
not so many of them at once. Have you got a cigarette?” 

There's no man liv:ng can call me a tightwad, so I gave 
him one, Then it eccurred to me, after witnessing his 
search through every pocket and the nursing bottle, that 
he needed a match. He thanked me, lit the cigarette and 
produced a score book. 

The game that day was, as I said next morning in the 
Ledger, a wow. It seerawed for a while, and then in the 
end good old Smack Riley ambled up to the pan, leaned 
on one of Coveleskie’s fast ones, und sweet COOKIE !— 
into the Harlem River, or nearly. It was the Smacker’s 
first homer of the season at the Stadium. 

I've learned pretty well to control myself in crises like 
this, for if we baseball writers aren't calm, who will be? 
But this fellow or my left, this Mount, sprang to his feet, 
spilling his books, his pencils and three new and theretofore 
undiscovered moth balls, and let out a roar: 

‘Beautiful !” 
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Honestly, I just looked at him. 
“What did you say?” I asked. 
“TI say he’s beautiful, posi- 

tively beautiful!” 

“If you mean Smack”—and 
any man in the Ledger office will 
tell you whether I can be sar- 
castic or not—“then you ought 
to wait and see Nick Altrock.” 

He looked actually impa- 
tient—and me the dean of sport- 
ing writers! 

“His swing,”’ he explained; “the 
way he threw his body inte that ter- 
rific effort. It was just a flash, the 
fraction of a second of it; but it was 
rhythm, grace, beauty. It reminded 
me, truly, of Walter Pater—just for 
that instant.” 

As my friends will tell you, I ama 
plain man, a baseball reporter with 
no frills. What this bird was talking 
about I did not know. Smack had 
hit a home run. The game belonged 
to the Grays. What else was going 
on, I, speaking personally, could not 
see. 
“Beautiful!” he repeated. “I 
never had any idea that a baseball 
player could crystallize so much of 
authentic glory in one movement.” 

“What are you, anyway,” I de- 
manded—‘“‘one of these poets?” 

‘Oh, excuse me,’’ he replied 
hastily—we were getting our stuff 
together to climb out. “My name is Mount. I’m from 
the Sphere. I’m going to cover the Grays for a while.” 
Then he added, as though to himself, “ Ali season, I hope. 
I'd like to see that fellow again. It was marvelous, that 
swing.” 

“Well,” I said amiably, for after all he was one of us 
baseball reporters, ‘‘as long as they don’t come three at a 
time it’s jake with me.” 

As he climbed up the stairs to the runway his left 
garter broke and dragged on the ground behind him. 

I may as well add right here that as the season went 
along I found out that that fellow found all that beauty he 
was talking about in strikes as well as home runs. One day 
I remember he wrote: 

“There is a strength in one of Riley’s swings, even when 
he misses the ball, that holds all the codrdination of which 
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the human body is capable. In this ball player’s mighty 
failures there is a lesson for our young playwrights, a 
lesson that Eugene O’Neill has already learned. We be- 
lieve that we had rather see Smack Riley strike out than 
any other player make a hit. Life is not so much what one 
gains as what one tries for.’’ 

Right then and there he ought to have been hanged. 

The next morning after that meeting I looked up his 
story. Well, I clipped it out. I was going to save it for 
the Smithsonian Institution. It was what one might 
easily call a jewel. What he had said at the Stadium about 
Smack Riley’s beauty was just a suggestion of what he 
had to say in his story about it. Grace, ease, codrdinated 
effort, rhythm, beauty—all that was in a baseball story. 
Furthermore, in that same story there were two mentions 
of George Bernard Shaw, one each of Rudolph Valentino, 
Lord Dunsany, Man o’ War, Professor Copeland of Har- 
vard, and seven of Eugene O’Neill. He included also three 
actresses, two books and five plays. The only way you 
could tell it was a baseball story was the box score at the 
end; and, honestly, when I looked I half expected to find 
a cast of characters. As I said, I was going to save it, but 
a week later I threw it away. All his stories turned out to 
be like that. 

That afternoon I went to Harry Kelly of the Blade. 

“Who is this Mount?” I said. ‘And what theater does 
he think today’s game is being played in?” 

Harry wasn’t sure. Mount had come from Rutgers, he 
said, had lived south of Washington Square and had 
written two one-act plays, the kind that are produced by 
companies that are just a lot of wsthetes together, giving 
everything for art, gratis. He’d been on the Sphere two 
years. First he was rewriting, but they’d had to take him 
off that. Every story he wrote, whether it was about a 
five-legged calf in Lima, Chio, or a fire on the Brooklyn 
water front, contained at least one reference to Ethel 
Barrymore’s speaking voice, one to the Russian ballet 
and two to Jeritza. Subsequently they’d had to lift him 
out of the financial department after he’d included an 
essay on the art of Bozo Snyder, the burlesque comedian, 
in a story purporting to tell the fall of the French franc. 

“Well,” I said, “‘it looks to me as though he were going 
to be just as great a loss here.” 
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The way I figured it was that those 
that knew Saint-Saéns and Schopen- 
hauer didn’t know Benny Leonard and 
Hank Gowdy, and those that knew 
Benny and Hank didn’t care who 
Saint-Saéns and Schopenhauer were. 

I went back to my seat. Down the 
rail, just next to the Grays’ 
dugout, was Mount. Hang- 
ing on the rail, listening to 
him and all attention, was 
Smack Riley. They talked 
until the Grays went out to 
the field for the first inning. 

“Some story you had 
this morning,” I said when 
Mount came over. Hon- 
estly, I couldn’t go 
any further than 
that. 

‘Ol. Be 
seemed surprised. 
“Glad you liked 
it.” His eyes fol- 
lowed Smack, lop- 
ing out to right. 
“That man,” he 
said, “is a genuine 
artist.” 

“Smack Riley!” 
I exclaimed. ‘‘Get 
out! Smack Riley 
never drew a line in 
his life!” 

He didn’t have a 
word to say to that, 
of course, for I had 
him dead to rights. 
I’d known Smack from the day he reached the Grays’ train- 
ing camp five years before, and if he was an artist then I’m 
a dry-point etcher. 

um 

ERSONALLY speaking, I'll admit I never saw any- 

thing in the way of basebail reporting in my life like 
that stuff Mount shot over last season. That first day’s 
story was just a hint of what was coming. In August he 
started that column of his, In My Humble Opinion, on 
the sporting page of the Sphere. Evidently he had per- 
mission to write about anything on this earth; but 
mostly, I imagine, he was expected to write about sports. 
Pretty soon it began to look like a serial appreciation of 
Smack Riley the artist, Smack Riley the esthete, Smack 
Riley the Walter Pater of the diamond. 

He wrote as if baseball had just been invented. All 
kinds of art and artistry that everybody had always over- 
looked. Mount found and wrote about—the way Ty Cobb, 
whom I usually call the Georgia Peach, started for first; 
the way Tris Speaker played the outfield; the way George 
Sisler took a high one. Eugene O’Neills of the diamond, 
Lord Dunsanys of the diamond, Wedekinds of the dia- 
mond, Wagners—Richard—of the diamond. And once 
when he didn’t approve of a fellow he wrote that he was 
the Harold Bell Wright of the diamond, which seemed to 
be the only thing he could think of to call O’Hara. 
Next day he came to the Stadium in a nervous sweat. 

“Do you suppose,” he worried, “that 
O'Hara will be insulted at what I wrote? 
I did it, I’m afraid, a little hastily.” 

I assured him that Tad O’ Hara had prob- 
ably never heard of but three Wrights in 
his life—one being an old-time second base- 
man and the two others the aviators. 

I read his stuff every day. Practically 
everything in it was over my head, but 
well, it was a curiosity. I’d be the last 
person in the world to say anything against 
esthetics. To a certain extent it is all 
right, none better, and nobody is a heartier 
supporter of the arts than I; but when it 
came to saying, over and over again, how 
beautiful Smack Riley was when he struck 
out—well 

The two soon got to be prime buddies, 
and when the team took the road in May 
the acquaintanceship took up so much of 
Smack’s time that our three-year-old poker foursome, 
consisting of Harry Kelly, Matthews, the second-string 
catcher, Smack and me, was broken up. Smack was out, 
always, with something very important to talk over, in 
whispers, with Marshall Mount. They talked all the way 
to St. Louis that trip, and I’d never have guessed that 
Smack knew that many words. 

They were that way throughout the season. It was art 
that brought them together. In Washington, Mount took 
Smack to the Corcoran Art Gallery, in Chicago, to the 
Chicago Museum. But as long as the old mace, as I called 
it, whanged away at the ball with as much success as it 
did, neither I nor Hall Miller, the manager, cared, Artist 
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Smack Riley Did Everything Wrong That it is Possible to Do on Two Feet Except to 


Fall Into the Orchestra 


or no artist, the big bum was hitting ’em straight and 
hard, day after day, and what a home-run record he was 
piling up! 

The sporting writers were, of course, giving a good third 
of their space to him; but what was funny, one of the 
highbrow weeklies ran a story about him. Mr. Smack 
Riley, it was called. By Marshall Mount, of course. It 
was the same stuff—form, rhythm, grace, force, cojrdina- 
tion, beauty. 

I got to calling Mount Smack’s Boswell. Being literary 
too, he got it right off, and smiled. But Smack wouldn't 
take any kidding. “‘This Mount is a artist,” he de- 
clared; “a artist of the first water.” 

We tried a little ragging, but 
Smack was for busting somebody on 
the ear. 

“Well,” I said, “speaking person- 
ally, I think you're off your nut.” 
I told him right out, the big bum! 

I was sure of it a few days later 
when I caught him reading Primal 


He Involved Himsetf 
in a Chaos of Arms 
and Legs ThatShowed 
No Signs Whatever of 
Solution 
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Grace by a fellow with a name not less than 
Greek. His face got red. 

“If you say anything about this, you big 
bum,” he said, “I'll knock you for a row of 
stumps.”” I came right back at him 

“T’m not going to say anything about it, you 
big bum,” I said; “but don’t think your threats 


\ have anything to do with it, you big bum.” 


He didn’t say anything else, but I didn't 
want any hard feelings. 

“Look here, Smack,” I said, “we've been 
pretty good friends. Let's don’t let art come 
between us. Now what's all this racket?” 

Smack laid Primal Grace down. 

“Mapes,” he said, “I reckon the gang is a 
little sore; but look, Mount’s right about this 

thing. There is an art to baseball. It's got all the 
qualities of epict drama. Some day people are going 
to see it and they’re going to put up statues to 
baseball players in museums and things, like the old 
Greeks put them up to discus players and javerir, 
throwers. 

“*Mapes,” he said, “I’ve seen the handwriting on 
the wall. I'm going to get one of them statues. I’m 
going to get the first one. I’m going to be the first 
artist of the game, the first native American atha- 
letic artist. I’m giving all my thoughts ———” 

All of Smack’s thoughts! 

‘‘_. all my thoughts to it.” He fished into his 
pocket. ‘Look here.”” He handed me some manv- 
script paper. “See that? That's a part I'm going 
to play in a show.” 

I looked at it. It was labeled, Gods Athirst, a 
Masque. A cast of characters, gods, maidens, and 
Smack’s part, Arno, a Rollicking God. I couldn't 
help it. I’ve got nc more control over my face than 
the next fellow. I laughed. The peace negotiations 
fell through. 

“Gimme’’—Smack was snarling—‘“‘ gimme that manu- 
script! What could anybody expect from a boob like you? 
What d’you know about art, or anything else for that 
matter? I got a good mind to soak you.” 

“Go ahead, you big bum,” I retorted, but he didn’t. 


mr 
Y THE time the pennant race was in what I called its 
last stages, Smack was an acknowledged artist. That is, 
other artists were acknowledging him. To give Mount no 
more than his due, he certainly sold Smack to the high- 
brow crowd. (Continued on Page 171) 
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my fre because I found it suddenly nec- 
living. To me this was a fall 
from my high estate as tragical as the fall of Lucifer. For 
a long while after this I felt a sense of deep humiliation 
whenever | a college man. To myself | was an out- 
lander, for | continued to live in Cambridge, where thestock 
“What class are you?” 
To answer “! did not finish” was like a confession of 
I feit this the more because my work and social 
retivities kept me within this circle. In spite of the fact 
hat | was not conscious of any mental inferiority I felt like 
! was not a college man. To cap the climax, 
i married a college woman 
In the meanwhile | passed daily the old brick buildings 
and saw, year after year, a stream of young men going in 
f them—a'ways the same 
outward appearances. 


siman year, 


| LEFT Harvard twenty-eight years ago, at the end of 


essary to earn my Ow! 


met 
question was, 


fatiure 


in intruder 


and out 


stream, to all 


Looking Across the Campus of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


spoken the magic words, “ By virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the overseers of Harvard University you are ad- 
mitted to the fellowship of educated men,” and that was 
all there was to it. The sentence had the solemnity and 
permanence of the marriage vow “‘till death us do part.” 

Wherever the class came together as a group it was 
impossible to doubt this union. At their dinners the Har- 
vard flag was everywhere in evidence, and the cheer of 
nine long Harvards could be called for with certainty of a 
vigorous response. These alumni.were_as actively inter- 
ested in current varsity athletics as the undergraduate 
body, and shouted themselves hodrse at every game. 

In spite of this, however, my illusion about them was 
slowly vanishing. I was meeting these men, and with them 
graduates of other leading colleges, at some of the promi- 
nent social clubs in town. I lunched with.them and sat 








around the lounge with them, and month after month I 
listened to a type of conversation that did not rise above 
the level of that to be heard in a hotel lobby. It was aston- 
ishing. I am thinking of two groups; the one distinctively 
representative of Harvard graduates, and the other, which 
included many other university men. In both the most 
popular subjects of general conversation were local polities, 
sports, new ways of making hooch, last night’s bridge or 
mah-jongg game or some recent adventure in bottle pooi 
or golf. In both clubs the time of the members was pretty 
evenly divided between dominoes and the daily paper. 

If, by chance, a question of foreign politics slipped in at 
the round table, the lack of all historical perspective was 
amazing. Most of them were familiar with events in the 
last war because they had picked up this information from 
the papers or from personal experience, but if anyone had 
asked what part in this great event 
was played by Peter the Great or 





Chey were ever the same age. They 
never graduated. Every June they 
neld Class Day exetrises, but every 


fall they came back again to renew 
The catalogue 
might show a different list of names, 
but Always 
they were young men bent upon the 

‘This is one of the pretty 
a university town 


their former activities 


that wes unimportant 
same things 


} rf 
llusjone of 


Harvard Men 


} ARVARD was still old Harvard; 

but for me, except as a pictur- 
esque tradition, it did not exist. My 
chance had come and gone. Time did 
not stand still for me as it did for these 


youngsters. Five years passed; then 
ten; then fifteen; then twenty. My 
former classmates were now middle- 


aged alumni. They were, for the most 
part, successful lawyers, doctors and 
business men, and seemed in propor- 
tion to their advancing years to be- 
come more distinctive!v Harvard men. 
That phrase designated them like the 
hall-mark of “Sterling” or “ Fourteen 
carat.” It certified once and for all 
that they were educated, and nothing 
could rob them of that high honor. 
With age their status automatically 
gathered dignity until] every old gray- 
beard of the older clasees who hobbled 
around the yard on Commencement 
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? Frederick II, or Metternich or Bis- 
marck, by Cavour, the elder Pitt, by 
the treaty of Utrecht or Paris, he 
would have been met by indignant 
silence unless a university professor 
of history happened to be present. 
Their ignorance was matched only by 
their lack of interest. Any man who 
deliberately introduced such a subject 
would have been voted a boor. The 
function of these clubs was, according 
to the by-laws, to promote social in- 
tercourse among men with a common 
interest in arts and letters, but prac- 
tically they had become nothing but 
retreats from all forms of mental ac- 
tivity; a convenient place to lunch 
and play games. 


No General Knowledge 


HESE men were all prominent in 

their various professions and all 
had secured university degrees. Yet 
time and time again when I tried to 
take advantage of the training they 
were supposed to have, and get them 
to talk on any subject outside their 
special field, I was disappointed. I 
found that as a general rule the longer 
the man was out of college the less of 
an education he revealed. He might 
be a successful lawyer, a successful 
doctor or a successful statesman, but 
in the subjects upon which a college 








Day wae acclaimed a scholar. The 
president of the university had once 
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One of the Gates of Harvard 


man is supposed to be informed he 
could not have qualified for entrance 
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The Main Reading Room of the Widener Memorial Library 


memory and a system that 
made this possible, but just 
as soon as I passed off one 
examination I dropped the 
subject and moved on to 
another. Today, except for 
my memory, I’m right 
where I started.” 

But it takes even a 
shorter time than this to 
lose all one has gained in 
college provided no use is 
made of it. I cornered a 
third-year law man, gradu- 
ate of a prominent univer- 
sity, and quizzed him. 

“Give me some idea of 
what was going on in Eng- 
lish literature during the 
early part of the seven- 
teenth century,’ was my 
opening. 

“That was Shakspere’s 
time, wasn’t it?” he re- 
turned hopefully. 

“Yes, but who weresome 
of his contemporaries?” 
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“Give me some idea of the difference in policy and char- 
acter of the elder and younger Pitt.” 

“Nothing doing.” 

“What was the position of England as a result of the 
Seven Years’ War?” 

“Look here, man, I didn’t get a doctor's degree.” 

Not one of these questions or the dozen more I asked 
was purely academic. They come within the field of know!- 
edge that an educated man is supposed to have. It is 
information of this kind which gives perspective — which is. 
supposed to give a man a keener insight into the thought 
of teday. The net result of his training was to increase his 
mental capacity for the study of law, but this seemed piti- 
fully little compared with what properly should be ex- 
pected. It is difficult to understand how such a man is 
entitled to hold the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


Renewing Old Contacts 


N THE meanwhile education as a living thing had come 
to have a new meaning in my own life. My oldest son had 
reached a point in his high-school studies where the prob- 
lem of college entrance examinations began to loom up. 
Harvard and those old brick buildings around the Yard 
took on fresh significance. I felt once more a persona! rela- 
tionship with them, for, of course, the bey was going to be a 
Harvard man. This prospect stirred up al! my old-time 
regrets, which as 

a result of my ex- 





to a modern fresh- 
man class. His 
knowledge of the 
classics was so 
faint he could not 
translate a Com- 
mencement Day 
program. Of his- 
tory, of fine arts, 
of literature, he re- 
tained practically 
nothing. If knowl- 
edge of such mat- 
ters constitutes an 
educated man it is 
absurd to speak of 
these fellows as 
educated. The 
best that can be 
said of them is that 
they were once ed- 
ucated. Their de- 
gree is a souvenir. 

That, however, 
I recognized to be 
something. After 
a man has forgot~ 
ten all he ever 
knew he retains, 
as a consequence 
of having known 
these things once, 
a certain tone. He 
is like a man who 
used to sing or used 
to play the piano 
or used to have 
some skill in draw- 








perience of the last 
few years had be- 
come somewhat 
dormant. | felt as 
though the boy 
was fast catching 
up with me and 
would soon be rac- 
ing far ahead. I 
did not like the 
idea. He was 
cocky enough as it 
was, 

I had 
studying Harvard 
pamphlets, and 
once or twice had 
ventured into cid 
University to ask 
questions concern- 
ing entrance re- 
quirements. The 
place had not 
changed. I felt as 
though I had gon« 
back twenty-five 
years. I had come 
in here as a fresh- 
man to fill out in- 
numerable regis- 
tration cards, and 
that might have 
been yesterday. | 
went out with an 
idea. 

My professional 
work was of such a 

(Continued on 
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ing—the better off PnOT 
by this much. 

Still, I should not 

call such a man a singer if he could no longer sing, or a 
pianist or an artist, if he could no longer play or draw. By 
the same test I could not see how I could call a man edu- 
cated, even if the holder of a Doctor of Philesophy degree, 
when the level of his thought and talk did aot rise above 
that of those who had never had his advantages. Educa- 
tion is, of course, partly a development process, but it im- 
plies also a knowledge of the best that has been said and 
thought, as Matthew Arnold put it. 


BY EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y, ¢ 


A. B., A. M., and That's All 


HAD lunch with one such man who was rather franker 

with himself than most. He had a fine scholastic record, 
graduating first from a Middle Western college, then secur- 
ing a scholarship to Harvard, where he won a Master of 
Arts degree. After this he taught for severai years at a big 
Eastern preparatory school. Not satisfied with his income 
he entered a banking house, where after much hard work 
he was prospering greatly. 

“Am I educated?” he exclaimed. “Nothing of the sort. 
In the last five years I’ve forgotten all I ever knew. I don’t 
have time to read anything outside my profession. What 
is more, I doubt if I ever was educated. I went at my 
studies in a businesslike way because I intended to teach 
and so a high rank was necessary to secure for me a decent 
job. I cultivated the science of cramming so as to make a 
high percentage in examinations. I developed a type of 
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“Gosh, what do you 
think?” he squirmed. 

“Who were the leading 
writers of the next cen- 
tury?” 

“Say, I never was much 
on dates.” 

I switched to fine arts. 

“When was the Golden 
Age of Greece?” 

“Darned if I know.” 

*“Who were some of the 
leading sculptors of that 
period?” 

“Phidias was one,” he 
answered triumphantly. 

“Right. Any others?” 

“Sure there were, but 
darned if I can remember 
them.” 

He had taken a half 
dozen courses in philos- 
ophy. 

“What was Plato’s the- 
ory of beauty?” I asked. 

“What do you think I 
am?” he demanded. 

I tried English history. 
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Seat Near the Dudiey Memorial Gate, Harvard 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY 


By Thomas McMorrow 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
RARBURN VAN BUREN 


HAT « queer light that Washington investigation 

W throws around it!" I said, dropping the newspaper. 

“Tt changes raen out of recognition. It’s disturb- 

ing popular confidence. Can we be sure of no one? A man 

in public life, it seems to me, should be candid with the 
public; his whole life should be an open book.” 

“That's good political doctrine,” said Quackenbush, 
tamping down the tolsacco in his corncob. “They're open- 
ing one another's books in Washington now. The spectacle 
is distinetiy encouraging; it «hows how all things work 
together for good; honest practice and partisan rancor get 
there just the same. Truth, Cavanaugh, may be crushed 
to earth, but when E:ection Day approaches ——” 

‘Don’t be cynical, Quackenbush,” I interrupted. “Cyn- 
icism is a cowardly evasion and you shouldn't take refuge 
in it. A man in public life should be straightforward and 
aboveboard, and not two-faced and double-dealing. The 
peeple should know whc he is and what he is.” 

“You're still talking like a hard-boiled politician,” he 
said enjoyably, puffing his pipe. “Every man who gets to 
be anybody in public life has been presented to the public 
in a few eimple terms sc that a favorable majority opinion 
may be established. He is reduced to a carefully edited 
statement, edited to please the greatest possible number, 
and that statement is broadcast while the man himself is 
kept in hiding. Every time the public catches a glimpse 
of him he loses a thousand votes. If he refuses to learn 
mah-jongg—if he strangles the first man who invites him 
to spend an evening listening to the radio—popular sus- 
picion is aroused; if he kicks the White House dog or 
refuses to kiss a young baby, his career is ruined. If his 
wife bode her hair and the reporters ask him what he 
thinks, he must come out boldly with a ringing declaration 
of adherence to the Constitution of the United States. 
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“She Said You Were the Nicest Fellow in the World, and She Thought More of You 
Thaa of Any Man She Had Ever Met"’ 


The people never see him unless they run out quickly to 
snatch a look, as they would run out to see an elephant 
pacing by; they are always disappointed to see that he is 
smaller than an elephant. The public, Cavanaugh, never 
knows its public men. How should it know the men be- 
hind these conventionalized and dehumanized masks when 
it knows so little of people it sees and talks with every day 
in the week? You must realize how many-sided, complex, 
self-contradictory and inscrutable every man is.”’ 

There is a trace of bitterness in Quackenbush. He is an 
able fellow, but he doesn’t look it; he is physically a scrub. 
It is understandable that he bears animus against public 
men, men of port and presence and personality. His 
political notions do not interest me, but he likes to talk 
about things that he doesn’t understand and I put up with 
his vaporings for the sake of getting him going. 

It is not so easy to bring him to talk about New York 
City real estate; he knows a whole lot about that, and 
finds it a boring topic; but he gets around to it in time if 
let ramble. 

His work is highly specialized; he conducts investiga- 
tions for the Metropolitan Title Insurance Company of 
New York; really he is a detective—a detective who is a 
skilled real-estate lawyer. In most American communi- 
ties every lawyer practices real-estate law, I suppose; but 
in New York City the practice of real-estate law is very 
nearly monopolized by the three or four corporations that 
examine and insure land titles. You can understand that 
the history of the ownership of almost any piece of prop- 
erty on Manhattan Island, running from the year 1924 


back to the landing of the Dutchmen, is extremely com- 
plicated and involves a host of questions that don’t pop 
up to stump a country lawyer. Even the question of 
identity is ticklish; seller and buyer are almost always 
strangers. You have read of men buying the Brooklyn 
Bridge from plausible strangers; that is not done in the 
best informed circles, but the Metropolitan Title Insurance 
Company has more than once—so Quackenbush tells me— 
insured a conveyance from a man who didn’t own the 
preperty in question at all, and has sat gravely by and 
watched the buyer hand the impersonator ten-twenty- 
thirty thousand dollars. The property in question may 
have been, say, a vacant lot, belonging of record to Henry 
Smith, taxes unpaid for years, address of owner unknown; 
a crook, familiar with real-estate procedure, spots this lot, 
advertises it for sale, signs a contract to sell it, goes down 
to the Metropolitan on the closing date and passes easily 
a routine test of his identity, pockets the price and steps 
back into the six million. 

Quackenbush has to forestall rascality, see it coming, 
head it off; if the thing is once done, there is nothing for 
the Metropolitan to do but to pay up and hush up; it 
cultivates a reputation for omniscience in real-estate 
affairs. The company issues forty thousand policies a 
year; it must work fast, but it must work smoothly. If 
its closing attorney suspects that a seller is lying when he 
says that he is unmarried, he sends Quackenbush flying 
down the back track, to learn, perhaps, that the seller 
deserted a wife in Atlanta when he came te New York to 
seek his fortune. Heirs from overseas and papers from the 








secret drawer are ancient and respectable stage properties; 
they are part of the day’s work to Quackenbush. You 
could not surprise him by walking in on him—in his little 
den of an office under the stairs in the company’s building 
on Broadway—and announcing that your great-grand- 
father owned all Manhattan Island north of One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street and that you had come back to 
get it. 

He has heard the same story before, but it is still a 
good one. Perhaps he may yet tell it to you, or a story 
like it; not rarely he sets forth to dig up the heirs of some 
ancient New Yorker and to tell them that a fortune awaits 
them at the Metropolitan office as soon as they go down 
there and establish their descent. Work like that needs 
tact, diplomacy; if the affair is only to induce heirs to 
accept a hundred dollars for their trouble and to correct 
an old and defective deed, a crude presentation of the facts 
may drive them quite mad with hope. 

Quackenbush’s employment is desultory. For days on 
end he has nothing to do but to smoke his corneob and to 
read a farm magazine—he has a hundred acres under 
orchard up near Croton Falls, which is prime New York 
apple country—and then he can be imposed on by someone 
in the literary line. After he has delivered himself of 
literary opinions and political notions and prophecies as to 
the franc, he may say something worth while about apples 
or New York real estate. 

“But then again,” he said, after pressing a button and 
speaking to the answering office boy, ‘‘there are astonish- 
ing resemblances among men. I do not think, as some 
people do, that every man has his double, but I do think 
that any white New Yorker can find among the city’s three 
million males a number of men who are so like him as to 
defy a common stranger to tell them apart. Identification 
can never be absolute; all of us have had the experience of 
passing a man on the street and hailing him as an old 
friend and being repaid with a puzzled nod. 

“In the matter of names, there is hardly a name in the 
city that is unique. You can imagine that I have my 
troubles when I am told to go out into the streets and 
bring back the heirs of some man who died a hundred years 
ago. People drift about and change so. I’m likely to find 
the lineal descendant of some old and haughty patroon 
pushing a broom in the street-cleaning department, and 
perhaps the worthy street cleaner has no record or memory 
of his high descent. Sometimes I follow a dozen false 
trails. Sometimes I am puzzled to determine which one of 
three or four likely claimants is the true heir. Imagine 


trying to find the living heirs of one John Brown who died 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty years ago, and being 
confronted by a whole regiment of Browns, none of whom, 
possibly, can trace his family history beyond his grand- 
father. 

“Here now is a name that should have been easy to 
follow—Arkmutty!’’ The office boy had set a thick sheaf 
of printed slips before Quackenbush, who went to leafing 
them over. 

“This bundle here is an abstract of title; it is the his- 
tory of the ownership of the Arkmutty farm. There’s 
a diagram of the old farm; you see that it is a tract of 
about seven acres, bounded by Church Street, Vesey Street, 
Fulton Street and the Hudson River. A very nice piece of 
property. It is not the choicest on the island, but it would 
be a good buy at a million dollars an acre. 

“Our solicitor sent for me about six months ago; I 
found him with this abstract before. him on his desk. 
‘Quackenbush,’ he said, ‘this company has been asked to 
insure title to one of those Hudson University leaseholds 
over on Church Street. The man who is applying for the 
insurance is going to take a twenty-one-year lease from 
Hudson University, a lease of a small house for which he 
is going to pay two thousand a year, and he wants us to 
guarantee that Hudson University owns the property 
before he puts his money down.’ 

“*He must be a stranger in town,’ I said smilingly. 
‘Perhaps he doesn’t know that Hudson University has 
twenty-five thousand students and a foundation of seventy 
million dollars. The university should be pretty good 
security for a lease at two thousand a year.’ 

“**That’s the common opinion, at any rate,’ nodded the 
solicitor. ‘That is why we've never had occasion to 
examine the title to this property before. Would you be 
surprised to hear that the university’s title is doubtful?’ 

“ ‘Doubtful?’ I repeated. ‘That’s hard to believe. 
Why, Hudson University has been in possession of that 
Church Street property ever since—ever since -—— 

“* *Since the year 1757,’ said the solicitor, glancing at 
the abstract. ‘James Arkmutty, merchant, conveyed 
seven acres, including the property in question, to Queens 
College, of the Province of New York. The deed was 
dated September 4, 1757. As you know, Hudson Univer- 
sity is the present name of old Queens College. But look 
at this clause in that old deed.’ ”’ 

And Quackenbush turned the abstract so as to present a 
particular page of fine script to my not particularly intelli- 
gent gaze. 
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“There,” said Quackenbush, “‘is the clause that startled 
the solicitor. Beginning here: ‘It is understood and 
agreed, however, that at all times hereafter at least on« 
half of the beard of trustees or governing body of said 
Queens College shall be Presbyterian in religious practice 
and belief.’ 

“*The treasurer of the university was here an hour 
ago,’ said the solicitor to me. ‘This provision for a religious 
qualification for trustees was a surprise to him. He in 
sisted that the university has been in uninterrupted pos 
session of this property for one hundred and sixty-seven 
years, and that he has never heard of a religious test being 
applied to trustees. He happened to know the religious 
denominations of most of the trustees, and he said that he 
was quite sure that only three of the twelve trustees were 
Presbyterians. 

“‘ *T have looked into the collateral history of this deed,’ 
continued the solicitor, ‘so as to arrive at what was in 
James Arkmutty’s mind when he made it, There seems to 
have been at the time a widespread fear in the province 
that an established church would be introduced. That 
church would, of course, have been the Church of England 
Church of England adherents moved to take over control 
of the newly erected Queens College, and that move was 
opposed by the body of Presbyterians; they stood for 
complete religious freedom. James Arkmutty’s motive in 
requiring that half the trustees be Presbyterian was not 
one of sectarian intolerance, but was liberal; he wished the 
control of the college to remain with the champions of 
religious freedom and of separation of church and state. 
This interdenominational feud was forgetten after the 
Revolution had banished forever the possibility. of ar 
established church. 

“*The religious test for trustees of Queens College 
now Hudson University—was let lapse; people forgot that 
a religious test had ever been applied. The university 
never sold any part of the Arkmutty farm; it let the land 
to tenants and no one ever thought of questioning its 
right. The Arkmutty farm is very valuable land today 
I should say values over there run from twenty dollars to 
one hundred dollars a square foct—but the original defect 
in the title persists. I’m afraid this compariy must decline 
to guarantee that Hudson University owns that property.’ 

“*You think that clause,’ said I to the solicitor, ‘con- 
stitutes a condition subsequent so as to divest the univer- 
sity of its title to the property upon its failure to observe 
the condition of the deed?’ 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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“** what Does He Look Like?’ 


Eddie Pondered the Question, But Could Not Answer It. 


"Hey, Milton, What Does Mutt Look Like?’"’ 




















Ain Air of importance tn His Face, the Sheik 
Cleared His Throat 


FTVHE parade was coming. Up the street, a couple of 
[tects away. the line already had turned the corner 

by Doe Bealsby’s pharmacy, the fife-and-drum corps 
from the shoe worka leading, and its members resplend- 
ent in brand-new uniforms—frogged navy-blue jackets, 
visored caps and neat cotton trousers piped with scarlet 
tape. “Blam, blam!’’ thudded the bass drum, marking 
time, Four squares ahead was the public green, its bunting- 
traped reviewing stand crowded with the town’s select- 
men, their wives and families and other notables; and 
spanning the street between Tebo’s hardware and the 
bank, the huge muslin banner flung to the wind by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary flapped and fluttered. “Hail, Exalted 
Potentate! Hail, Knights of the Mystic East!" it read; 
and aa the parade neared it, the marchers glittering in 
their new regaiia, Luke Dilge, the drum major, turned and 
with a flip of his wrist spun his gold-tasseled baton high 
into the air. At the signal, crash! the whole fife-and-drum 
corps burst into martial music, the crowd lining up along 
the sidewalk echoing it with a wild huzza. 

Stirring restiessly, Thed Garford raised his head to listen. 
hed was not a Knight, it seemed. Mured in a back room 
of the bank, Thed hung stoop-shouldered over a ledger 
spread open on the hookkeeper’s desk. For three hours 
now, while all Daggett made merry, he had been grubbing 
over the ledger’s columns, hunting high and low for some- 
thing that seemed amiss; and neither a Knight nor, much 
less, any sort of potentate, Thed was merely the bank's 
general utility man--clerk, bookkeeper, teller, and, by 
turns, even janitor. It was in Thed’s duty, at any rate, to 
sweep up every night after the others had gone, these being 
Mr. Boles, the presicent, and Lem Tweedy, the cashier 
and active manager. There was also Miss Leet, the ste- 
nographer and assistant bookkeeper. Miss Cora, Thed 
called her. 

Thed was older then the cashier. Tweedy, his superior, 
was brisk, breeay, thirty-four; a smart, well-dressed fel- 
low, popular both at the bank and in the town. Thed, 
however, was merely thirty-six—not much else, one might 
say in fact. Obscure, self-effacing, as well as a little shy, 
there were perhaps good reasons why he had never become 
a Knight of the Mystic East. One reason, maybe as good 
as any, was that no ane had ever asked him to. 

The back room of the bank looked out on the rear of 
Biodgett’s tin shop. Heaps of rusted scrap filled the yard; 
and conveniént to Blodgett’s back door, the surroundings 
were further ornamented by a tall mound of discarded 
stovepipe, battered kitchen ware, a couple of abandoned 
stoves and other similar disjecta membra of the tinware 
trade. Among these prowled a gaunt alley cat, its look 
as it hunted provender; but it was neither the cat nor 
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the other features of the view that caught and held Thed’s 
eye while with his head raised and his nostrils fluttering he 
peered through the bank’s back window. An angle of the 
building at the rear had captured and flung down to him 
the strains of the march step the shoe-works band was 
playing, and as he listened he raised a finger and beat time 
raptly to the stirring measure: 


Way, way over yonder, 

Where they make the thunder, 
Shine on, oh, shine on, 

The Knights of the Mystic East! 


He was not a Knight, no. At the moment, though, had 
one peeped inside the bank, he might have read in Thed 
Garford’s uplifted, transfigured face and rapt expression a 
story, a little drama. 

It was at six o’clock that morning that Thed had risen 
and dressed. The day, to be sure, was a holiday, the select- 
men in honor of the parade having declared it so; but to 
Thed holidays not infrequently were just like other days. 
Somehow, at any rate, he never seemed to catch up with 
his work at the bank; and often, especially toward the end 
of the month, when the depositors’ pass books had to be 
balanced and their monthly statements must be mailed, 
he would linger over the work late into the night. Not 
that he himself ever seemed to mind, of course—that is, 
outwardly; though let that go. The day celebrated, first, 
the annual convention and parade of the Knights of the 
Mystic East; and having assembled in Daggett from every 
section of the state, following the parade, the shrines would 
hold their yearly election, the elevation to office of their 
commander, the Most High Exalted Potentate, Sir Caliph. 
However, even this seemed to make no difference to Thed. It 
made as little difference, too, apparently, that the cash- 
ier, Lem Tweedy, was local candidate. Although rivalry 
for the coveted honor had grown feverish between the 
towns, and though Daggett expected every man, whether 
a Knight or not, to do his utmost, a few days before Thed 
had chanced on something amiss in the books over at the 
bank. And as Thed told himself, business before pleasure. 

The bookkeeper had in fact a little store of just such 
maxims. Another was “A penny saved is a penny 
earned.”’ True, so far it seemed to have benefited little his 
estate in life; though never mind that now. His home, the 
same for mxny years, was a furnished room in what the 
town called Disbrow’s Rent. The house was up School 
Street, facing Rublee’s smithy; 
and behind it was the town livery 
and feed. Thed took his meals 
downstairs with the Disbrows; 
though never mind that, either. 
Having dressed, then tidied up the 
room as was his wont, he went to 
the window and threw it open. 

The day was perfect. The sun 
was shining out of a cloudless sky; 
a mild air from the west breathed 
through the town; and even the 
gaunt, weathered stable and sheds 
of the livery seemed at the mo- 
ment less gaunt, less malodorous. 
Thed, however, gave them only a 
glance. A rapt expression stole 
into his eyes; and turning from 
the window he went slowly, al- 
most hesitantly, toward a corner 
between his bed and a high ward- 
robe that stood there. A trunk 
occupied the space. The. trunk, 
somewhat like its owner, was 
dingy, a bit battered; but as Thed 
neared it, a faint pink stole into 
his sallow face. His eyes, too, had 
in them a look queerly timid, not 
to call it secret. After a quick 
glance, though, toward the door—e glance as if to make 
sure of his privacy—he leaned down swiftly and unlocked 
and opened the trunk. 

In the tray on top was a long narrow case of chamois 
skin. The case obviously contained a sword, for a gilded 
guard, the sword’s handle, protruded from it; and laying 
it on the bed, he delved deeper into the trunk. From its 
depths he produced in turn a braided military jacket, a 
pair of trousers and a cap. He was already dressed, yet 
that did not deter him. Hastily he threw off the clothes he 
was already in; and lanky in his underclothes, the shirt 
and drawers displaying a variety of repairs, their wearer's 
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own handiwork with the needle, Thed hurriedly donned 
the things taken from the trunk. 

The cap glittered with gold braid, its visor shiny patent 
leather. The coat was still more gay. It, too, was resplend- 
ent with gleaming braid, a dangling loop of it festooned 
over one shoulder and hanging halfway to his waist. As 
for the trousers, they were a deep, gorgeous crimson, sewed 
down the seam with a broad stripe of black. Attired in 
this magnificence, he stripped the chamois covering from 
the sword and buckled the weapon to his waist. 

Head high and shoulders back, Thed strode across the 
room, the shiny scabbard flashing in the light. Near the 
window was a bureau, a mirror set above it; and, his pale 
face flushed, a light almost that of exaltation in his eyes, 
he pored on his image in the glass. The next instant the 
bookkeeper’s heels clicked together; there was a clang as 
the sword leaped from its scabbard; and facing his re- 
flected figure, he threw up the sword point in a quick 
salute. Then his lips moved in a reverent whisper. 

“Hail, Sir Knight!’’ Thed greeted himself. 

A story, yes. It was a drama too; a comedy that 
though ludicrous was perhaps a little tragic too. He was 
not a Knight, no; and though once, indeed, the book- 
keeper had bolstered up courage enough to make his longing 
known to Lem Tweedy, the cashier had smiled lightly, 
then hemmed and hawed. Thed a Knight? Well, Tweedy 
would see about it. 

Tweedy hadn't, of course. The joke of Thed’s aspira- 
tions had been good for a laugh between the cashier and 
his friends; but that was all. Meanwhile, his heart flut- 
tering between hope and doubt, the latter a fear of his 
own unworthiness, Thed awaited the call that had never 
come. The cap, the coat, the trousers and the sword he 
long ago had purchased from a mail-order house that made 
a specialty of such trappings; and often donning them in 
his furnished room up at Disbrow’s Rent, the bookkeeper, 
as often, had rehearsed the moment when the cail, that 
glorious summons, came and he, too, should receive the 
accolade. That was his secret. 

“Rise, fraternal brother, I dub thee Sir Knight!” 
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HE parade came on. The fife-and-drum corps now had 
neared the bank, the fifes shrilling, the snare drums 
rattling like rolling musketry, the cheers of the crowd 
filling the air with reverberating sound. Out in front 





Luke Dilge’s baton flashed, 
scintillating like the spokes of 
a revolving wheel, Luke him- 
self striding past, his bearskin 

shako high, his breast outthrust 

like a pigeon’s; while behind him the fifers and drum- 
mers strutted, their ranks, four deep, stretching clear 
across the street, and the bass drummer, both arms going 
like flails, leaning far backward, his face apoplectic from his 
exertions. After the band a line of open vehicles followed, 
these comprising a dozen automobiles and the hack from 
Tarbell’s livery. 

















The hack came first. Four horses drew it; the fcur, as 
it was seen, the big-fetlocked grays from the sash-and-blind 
works. The horses, too, were led by a costumed slave, a 
Numidian janizary. The retiring Sir Caliph, Potentate, 
occupied the hack. Clad in full canonicals—turban, bur- 
noose and damascene scimitar—he lolled back in stately 
pomp, a cigar clenched in the royal jaws. The cars follow- 
ing likewise were dazzling with their array of costumed 
high officials, the Grand Viziers of the visiting lodges 
these and the ladies of the associate order, the Daughters 
of the Desert Sands; and in magnificent, eye-inspiring 
numbers, a horseman at their head, the host of marching 
Knights came then, a good hundred and eleven strong. 

The horseman was Lem Tweedy, the bank’s cashier. 
As befitted his high estate, that of Eminent Most Noble 
Sheik of the Sahara, Daggett Tent No. 4, the cashier’s 
mien was proud and stately. Ex-officio, he was also grand 
marshal of the parade; and splendid in Bedouin robes and 
red moroccan boots, he bowed gravely to the right and 
left, acknowledging with august dignity the homage of the 
crowd. As he reached the bank, however, Mr. Tweedy’s 
air changed slightly. The shade was drawn in the wide 
plate-glass window, the bank Icoked silent and blank; but 
as the cashier glanced toward it, all at once a hand pushed 
aside the stiff holland curtain and a face peered out 
through the slit. 

The face was Thed Garford’s face. The fife-and-drum 
corps at that instant had switched the march step it was 
playing into the air’s familiar rallying refrain: 


When in distress, turn toward the west, 
And make the mystic sign! 


And as the bookkeeper heard it, unabie to restrain him- 
self, he had swung around from the desk and scuttled to 
the window out in front. His eyes were dancing, his lips 
were parted in a smile; and a fitful scowl for an instant 
twisted the cashier’s brow. Why Mr. Tweedy scowled was 
perhaps a question; but, be that as it may, his were not 
the only eyes directed toward the face peering out from 
the window. As the bookkeeper showed himself, across 
the street two slouch-hatted men loitering at the door of 
Tebo’s hardware nudged each other sharply, their gaze 
fixed upon him. Thed, it seemed, tlidn’t see them, how- 
ever. Tweedy was still scowling at him; and as the book- 
keeper caught the scowl—as his eyes, too, met the 
cashier s—he shrank back consciously, almost guiltily, one 
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might have said. That, too, wasn’t all of it. The blood for 
a moment ebbed out slowly from his face; and though the 
parade had still to pass, the shade dropped abruptly from 
his hand, hiding him from view. 

Still scowling, the cashier rode on. The scowl, however, 
did not linger long. Cheer after cheer now was rising on 
the air; and as the din grew and the popular Sheik heard 
his name shouted wildly by his host of followers, the 
shadow faded from his eyes; and, once more smiling, again 
he began bowing dignifiedly to the right and left. Mean- 
while, back in the bank, the bookkeeper, turning from the 
shaded window, had trudged slowly into the other room; 
and his shoulders sagging and their stoop more drooping 
than before, once more he had draped himself over the 
desk and the ledger spread upon it. 

His face was moist, his eyes rolling and uneasy. The 
ledger he studied was the one containing the accounts of 
the bank’s depositors; and for a long half hour he hung 
above it, the beads gathering on his brow as his glance ran 
up and down the columns. What he saw there was a 
question, also. 

He did not hear the front door when it opened; he did 
not see, either, the person who had entered. A sigh, a 
wheeze, rather, had just escaped him. 

“Oh!” he cried; then, “Oh!” And as the young 
woman, the one who had just entered, heard him, she 
stopped short and stared. 

“For goodness’ sake, Thed Garford,”’ she ejaculated, 
“‘whatever in the world’s the matter?” 

Startled, he gave a jump. Then he saw her. 

“Miss Cora!” he exclaimed. 

It was Miss Leet, the bank’s stenographer. 

Like the crowd outside, she, too, was in holiday dress, a 
new spring hat with a knot of cherries at the side topping 
out her gay attire. In fact, as she stood in the doorway, 
Cora Leet looked still young, almost girlish, one might have 
said. A little tide of color pinked the bookkeeper’s cheek 
as he peered at her. For her part, though, the young 
woman was frowning. 

“You're not sick or 
anything, are you?” she 

































demanded. And when 
Thed stammered “No; 
why, no, Miss Cora,” 
she gave him another 
quick, searching look. 
“Then why aren't you 
outside?’’ she ques- 
tioned. 

*Me?”’ 
Thed. 

She bobbed her head, 
the little cluster of cher- 
ries on her hat tinkling 
with animation, 

‘*That’s 
why I came 
back,”’ she re- 
turned; and, 
her voice 
commanding 
then, she 
added, “ You 
just quit 
work, do you 
hear? And 
come along 
now!" 

The book- 
keeper's face 


mumbled 





went pink 
again. : 

oo Whsa “Hail, Sir Knight!"* 
you?” 


He looked at her as if entranced. How neat she looked 
in her new hat and Sunday dress! The dress was not quite 
so new as the hat, perhaps, and it was long familiar to Thed 
Garford from having seen it so many Sundays up at the 
First Congregational; but having been done over for th« 

occasion, its neatness enhanced by an edging 
of new silk braid and a knot of lace at the 
throat, he thought it the height of tony style. 
And clad in all this fashion, she had invited him 
to become her escort! He gave a sigh. 

“I only wish I could,” he mumbied. 

Cora Leet eyed him a moment. 

“You mean you won't, Thed?” 

Thed shook his head; and she shot another 
look at him, the look curious. 

“Look here,” she said abruptly, “what's 
wrong, Thed? Is anything the matter with the 
books?”’ 

“The books?”’ His look wasstartled, “Why 
why d’you ask?"’ he stammered. 

“I was just asking,” she replied; and, the 
color gone from his face, Thed gazed at her. 

“Why?” he asked —wheezed, rather. 

She shrugged her shoulders aimlessly 

“TI don’t know. It’s just something I saw. 
Then, too, when I want you to go with me 
you won't leave them.” 

“Something you saw?” repeated Thed 

She nodded, 

“Well, if you want to know,” returned the 
girl, ‘late last night I was up at the hall helping 
decorate—it’s for the banquet lunch the lady 
Daughters are giving; and when I started home 
there was alight here in the bank. I thought it 
was you, Thed; so I figured I'd come in and 
ask you didn’t you wish to come to the lunch 
this noon. Every lady can invite a gentieman 
friend, you know; only you weren't in here, 
Thed. It was Mr. Boles, and with him were 
two men I'd never seen before. They were going 
over the books—the ones you have here on the 
desk,” she added. 

Thed was looking at her fixedly. 

“Two men?” he repeated. “ Mr. Boles too?” 

Again she nodded idly. 

“I thought it funny too. 
Tweedy did, besides.” 

“Tweedy?” said Thed. 

“Uh-hvh. He had his Sheik’s costume 
with him in a couple of suitcases; and he 
aimed to leave them here so's he could 
dress early, in time for the parade. I was 
looking in when he drove up in his auto.” 
She gave her shoulders another shrug. 
“He didn’t go in, though. He drove me 

* home instead.” 

“He drove you home?” inquired the 
bookkeeper. 

There was a little shadow in her eye: 

“That was nothing. It was what he 
said. He warned me I mustn’t say any- 
thing about the two men, the bank or 
anything. People would talk and it might 
make trouble for today.” 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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HE hottest soups are the most expensive. 
Consommé and bouillon are limpid 
trickies compared to purée of mushrooms; 
oxtail is hot, but green turtle is the caloric wonder, 
when and if a few doilars’ worth —say, a cupful 

f this epicurean joy gets spilled on your bare 
arm, This discovery, coming by accident, after 
the manner of ali warld-shaking theories, will not, 
however, yield me any acclaim until that happy 
time when cooks have their way with waiters and 
hot turtle soup, externally applied, becomes a 
part of the penal code 

They came to me—the burn and the idea—at 
one and the seme instant during my first three 
hours in the third of the six kitchens of a hotel 
which may or inmay not be the greatest hotel in 
the world, but is certainly the loftiest; a hotel 
whose pinnacles outpyramid the Pharaohs, and 
from its last upreaching stack the steam plumes 
are married to the clouds. Such expresses, per- 
haps, a bit of the homage to which the merest 
spectator is impelled who looks at a great New 
York hotel from the outside 
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At the Crisis Hour 


B' T he can never know the intricacies of its 
J being nor understand that it is a hotel within a 
hotel, a cavern within a cavern, until he has worked 
in a dozen capacities within its very heart. I was 
beginning the dezen and had stood duty for two 
hours at the Mary bath, ladling costly soups with 
silver ladies into terrinelles, for creatures who 
cloaked the hyena beneath the dress suit and car- 
ried the terrinelles io fulfill their destiny before 
the gods in the Louis Quinze room. 

It was the crisis hour of the luncheon service, 
exactly 1:45, and the caverns roared, crashed to 
the cataract of dishes sliding into the washers, rumbled 
to the diapason of exhaust fans and dinned to the united 
might of a hundred people talking all at once. 

Perhaps they were not talking; just doing things to all 
the languages of Europe, and each one appeared so ear- 
nestly oceupied with his own proficiency in cursing no one 
in particular as to be deaf to all insults that came his way. 
Nevertheless there are gibes that strike home, and when 
me waiter called another « species of spinach grown in a 
sewer and whirled around to emphasize this ultimate insult 
nose to nose, the green-turtle soup on his tray overturned. 

Wherefore I am able 
to set it down that if 
your feet ache from 
standing in one place 
for two hours, all you 
need is a scald at the 
other extremity to for- 
get all about your feet, 
and that a time of 
crisis in the day's 
undertakings is what 
puts the pep into cer- 
tain industries where 
others are deadly dull. 

A mill that spins is 
that and nothing more. 
It plays a single tune. 
But those that serve 
the famishing throngs 
that crowd the big 
hotels may-be likened 
to the performers of 
the opera—they come 
by hours of toil to a 
definite, thrilling 
climax, and success 
depends upon the per- 
fections, the multitudi- 
nous perfections of all 
that has gone before. 

Consider merely the 
soup and the Mary 
bath — bain-marie. 
Mary herself is no 
ordinary steam table. 
She is thirty feet of 
silver-topped gieaming counter, with boiling arteries hiddex 
in her volcanic interior, among whose coils are sunk pot 
holes of porcelain, where wait the fragrant potages. Along 
her inner edge are set: trays of jewel-cut croutons and bits 
of pastry, the largest not more than ten carats, each sort 
destined by tradition for some particular soup. No one 
could know the least little bit of the histcry of those soupy 
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pools and their accompanying tit- 
bits without glimpsing the course 
of this studied perfection. 

When the word went forth a 
week ago today—and the maitre 
d’hdtel is always a week ahead in 
his bookings—that oxtail a |’Es- 
coffier and cream of mushrooms should on this 
particular date be the soups du jour as distin- 
guished from the soups that are always with 
us, such as bouillon and cream of chicken, the 
matter was merely one of bookkeeping, a 
sending of orders hither and yon, to stewards 
and to chefs. Oxtail a |’Escoffier was in the 
news, but not in the kettle. 

Yesterday it began to come to earth. Ox- 
tails, trays of them, were steam-cooked a 
quarter of a mile away in a corner of the great 
general cuisine at the other end of gangways, 
corridors and elevator shafts. The oxtails, 
steamed until tender under a blanket of chopped shallots— 
pearly onions of an aristocratic mildness—and being 
cooled, were sectioned by a chef with a scimitar. All the 
choice meat was reserved, the rest going as per schedule to 
the region dedicated to the soup caldrons, certainly by 
seven o'clock last night. 

And here, in order to unite two streams of effort and of 
broth at the proper moment, other previous and scheduled 
operations have been long going forward. A copper 
caldron like a seven-foot egg, one of a whole phalanx of 
its kin, reveals by its indicator that it has been kept at 
210 degrees Fahrenheit all night, declares by its time card 
that its inner pot of silver holds eighty gallons of court 
bouillon with appropriate seasonings for an oxtail potage, 
and that it is in charge of Monsieur Lac de Genéve. 

To go back days and days to trace the court bouilion, 
that sublimest of foundation broths, to its several sources 
is to include beef and veal and all manner of fowl, even to 
pigeons, with a long array of vegetables, not omitting 
fresh mushrooms, that gave up their last wow of flavor to 
this burnt-amber fluid day before yesterday. 

Just now, the chefs not having arrived, things merely 
stand ready in the guardianship of second cooks. They are 
only deacons and acolytes, breakfasting earlier in the 
Cooks’ Room, three floors removed from the Chefs’ 
Cafeteria. 

But by eight o'clock, oxtail a l'Escoffier is in the hands 
of its celebrant. Monsieur Lac de Genéve does not 
disappoint us as merely one who shrugs, pops his eyes and 
tastes with pursing lip and noisy inhalation. He is lithe, 
small, a pale brunet, and has that air of one who loves his 
mother. 

Off come all the floating bunches of chervil and parsley, 
tomato and celer, that have just scarcely boiled all night. 
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Nevertheless 
There are 
Gibes That 
Strike Home 


One acolyte does this, standing on a pretty little ladder. 
Another draws from the spigot a sputtery half cup of the 
broth. He holds it till it cools. Monsieur will taste 
nothing while it is boiling hot. At last he samples the brew. 

“By the holy name, no!” Follows a high-speed exhaust 
of Swiss French. 


The Nuptials of Oxtail Soup 


RAYS of dewy fresh herbs and of newly squshed toma- 

toes are brought. He writes an order for four ounces 
of blade mace. Trimmed lemon peel goes in. The flavor 
must mount and it is a quarter to nine. Monsieur strolls 
on to other full-bellied caldrons. He has twenty for his 
morning’s work. 

By ten o’clock, under high steam pressure, the broth has 
attained the fundamental zest. Out it comes, via the 
lowest spigot, into a silver tank on wheels that travels to 
another kettle, where it is to be married—yes, married— 
to be united forever and ever with a thickening element, 
to take on its able-bodied character and reveal its true 
self as men and soups so usually must by marriage. 

For your Lac de Genéve does not thicken his soup. He 
soups his thickening, after the exact kind of reversal that 
marks the French cuisine. And this oxtail thickening 
contains, besides flour and plain broth, the dry-spice 
seasonings. They carry best in this way and disperse them- 
selves as the whole body of the thickening is taken up by 
the court bouillon. These prime spices have been adjusted 
by weight to the volume of thickening after Lac de Genéve’s 
own formula, divulged to no one. There is among these 
dry ingredients one peculiar essential to all oxtail con- 
coctions that is a secret. But it won’t be more than a 
minute more. Dare I tell it? Yes, I dare—ginger! 








A super with a 
silver spatula, 
which is a_ cross 
between a spoon 
and a six-foot oar, 
works the tide of 
thickening back and 
forth as the bouillon 
goesin. Our chef is 
satisfied that the 
prime spices are 
just right; the 
volatile fla- 
vors—walnut 
catchup for one—will not be in evidence until the last 
moment. He orders the men with the boiled barley, 
just arrived from Kitchen 
Number 4, to stand by, and 
the barley is added. 


Purring Sauces 


ROMPTLY at 10:30 four- 

teen porcelain drums, the 
all-but-final containers, are 
dragged before the caldron. 
Another truck accompanies 
the drums, a sort of tea cart, 
whose shelves bear trays of 
the choice oxtail meat and 
minced parsley and water 
cress. These he apportions 
deftly into the waiting drums, 
which bear each its label 
showing the name of the din- 
ing room it is to serve. Each 
great jar is wheeled beneath 
the spigot to receive at last 
its share of the potage which 
now has reached its maximum 
of fragrance. 

Monsieur gives to each an 
exact amount of his parting 
blessing—in the form of two ounces of a 
dark catchup. It is a decoction of green 
walnuts and truffles made from his own 
formula. An acolyte detailed for this holds 
the bottle and graduate glass exactly to his 
hand. This he compounds in the laboratory 
way up on the sixteenth floor. He follows 
the drums to the elevator shaft, scattering 
in a final dash of salt as they leave him. 

It is here that I, as the seventy-seventh 
cog in this oxtail business, come in. I 
have been scheduled to receive six of these 
drums for the Louis Quinze kitchen and to 
see that they and forty other drums of soup 
relapse safely into their appointed places 
in the Mary bath. 


Once in place and each pot hole covered, a gigantic 
cover goes over the whole bain-marie. Everything in the 
whole kitchen is under cover and most of the cooks have 
gone to their own dining rooms. Sauces purr in a hundred 
little sautoirs in a hot-water bath on the long range, below 
the sign, Chef Saucier. Forty feet farther along, past 
many a volcanic blue-flamed fire hole, stand the big fry 
kettles, their locality labeled Chef Friteur. The grill, 
awaiting chops and steaks, shows dull red under twenty 
feet of gridiron. At that point the sign reads, Chef 
Roturier. 

All is deserted—waiting. It is to get its scalding bath, 
from ceiling to floor. Not a crumb or a speck of all the 
preparatory cooking shall be in sight when the service— 
profound word—begins. 

Men in blue gingham take possession. Scalding weter 
from fire-hose nozzles, wire mops that would skin an 
elephant at a stroke are brought into play. You would 
think these demons were putting out a fire and playing 
hockey all at once. The general cloud-burst drains toward 
the center of the tiled floor, where is a removable drain. 
The steam subsides. Dry cloths rub and polish every 
inch of exposed surface. The ventilating fans roar ter- 
rifically, carrying away vestiges of vapor. 

The place relapses into silence and a conscious surgical 
spotlessness awaits the return of the chefs and the im- 
mediate onslaught of waiters. 

Such, as a fact, would be the ideal progress of those 
oxtails from the butcher’s stall to the billionnaire’s corner 
of the grillroom. We have neglected to mention the 
accidents, delays, feuds, neglect, intentional or otherwise, 
or the cussedness of steam valves and gas cocks, which 
may have infinite possibilities of combination as conspir- 
ators to send a four-hundred gallon volume of potage 
streaming into the sewer. 

The dénouement of such a tragedy is worth an orchestra 
seat at a speculator’s price. It is noisiest when it involves 
the chef soupier, his undercooks, a plumber, a steamfitter 
and their assistants; but it is the most affecting when 
it is a matter of a fatal alteration of flavor. An assistant 
went off to his locker to read a love letter and left the 
cream of mushrooms in a critical half hour of their 
stewing—to overcook. 

Later a clinic of three chefs with superpalates and 
a quartet of protesting helpers do a truly operatic turn 
to the theme of the Lost Aroma. 

Preparedness and technic, always interplaying to 
produce a thousand sublimated viands, each at its ap- 
pointed time, are the twin genii of the great hotel 
cuisine, as one comes to discover with the slightest 
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experience. Limiting one’s observation at first to the 
kitchens themselves, leaving out the administration which 
pulls the wires and sends the orders, the technic of the 
actual cooks demonstrates something so entirely apart 
from the methods of the usual home kitchen, with its 
frantic spurts of activity, its hundreds of lost motions, as 
to make one wish diplomas in hotel cooking might be 
awarded to eligible flappers and that all the colleges were 
in league with the hotels to teach the true technic of the 
cuisine. 


The Art of Poaching Eggs 


ONSIDER the humble poached egg, which to the chef 

is far more than a plain breakfast order, which figures 
as the basis of eggs & la Mornay and fifty other mouth- 
watering entrées. 

Of course the chef does not have in mind the kind of 
poached egg you took upstairs to your wife as your 
culinary miracle the day she wouldn't get out of bed, nor 
the sort they gave you when you were getting over the 
measles. 

Those sloppy sunbursts prone upon a water-iogged sec- 
tion of toast, those mere rubbery half-opaque blobs of ran- 
dom cookery are not the poached egg as it is in heaven and 
should be upon earth. 

The poached egg that looks like a little snowball, has a 
melting interior and a rind as soft as cream, is by the 
method of its making another tribute to Gallic genius. 

Some chef long ago discovered, even if he was not able 
to explain, a law of physics which has to do with the 
cooking of albumen, for while these poached eggs go into 
the kettle by the dozen —the more at one time the better 
they come out such perfect ovoids as would foo! a hen, 
and the whole process is exactly the opposite of our home 
method with its shallow skillet. For the chef uses a very 
deep casserole—everything is a casserole to him that is 
not a caldron; what you and I call a casserole, a covered 

(Continued on Page 196) 
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She Loved the Sinks —Hung Over Them Like Narcissus Gazing at Himeetf 
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CONTRARIWI 


“well, What a Surpriset"’ He Exctaimed. 
“Right on the Det! I Thought Your Kind 
of Girt Weuld Make a Fellow Wait an 


Hour at Least. This is Finet" 


OETS have sung of the 
tender glory of moonlight 
on lovely Biscayne Bay; 


artists have described, 
quite fully, the tropical splendor 
of the dawn over its Southern 
Florida waters. But they were 
rank amateurs Captain 
William Starm was a profes- 
‘ . 


tonal 


word 


where 


a luscious 
Captain 
from the 


it was dawn now, 
Apri! whicl 
Starm was surveying 
after deck of his smartly trim sailing yacht, the Yellow 
Fay. His expreasion was one of disillusioned critical dis- 
favor. “Red an streaky,” he muttered severely. 

When it came to the subject of moonlight he was even 
more witness the sign which stood on the 
pier in front of the Yellow Fay. This sign was a handsome, 
attention-compelling thing, five feet high, painted in red 
and green. Drawn around it was a border of flamboy- 
antly fanciful fish, who sported playfully about the 
lettered announcement: “Try Captain Starm’s Famous 
MOONLIGHT Sailing Parties, with MUSIC; $2 per 
| Also Fishing Excursions and Day Trips to the 
GULF STREAM; $1 per person. ” 

The exploiter of moonlight, after shaking his head at 
the cheerfully colored morning sky, gazed impatiently at 
the shallow green waters of the warm bay. There a 
myriad dancing boats of all descriptions rode swellingly 
at anchor, from the palatial yachts of millionaires to the 
ugly utilitarian dredges which kept the narrow ocean 
channel free of sand. The Yellow Fay was tied to the far 
end of the amusement pier, which terminated with gay 
ribaldry the main avenue of that newest of winter-resort 
cities, Miami. An amusement pier in the very early 
morning is deader than crab bait. With a shudder we 
will attempt to ignore it until a livelier hour, merely 
explaining that the Say end of the pier tapered into a 
quite narrow boardwalk, either side of which was lined 
with pleasure craft fer hire. 

It was not quite breakfast time yet, and Captain Starm, 
who could net endure even the shortest unoccupied wait, 
climbed.to the pier and went ashore for tobacco. 

His departure, however, did not leave the Yellow Fay 
entirely desolate. From the pleasure boat’s small forward 
cabin floated the pleasant aroma of coffee about to boil, 
for there the captain's daughter, Medicena Starm, was 
preparing their pleasurable breakfast. 

Medicena, a diminutive bright fluff of a young lady, 
with a determined mouth and dancing eyes, adored the 
life of a pleasure yacht. She and her father stayed four 
summer months in Atlantic City with the Fay, and six 
winter months in palra-fringed Miami, One spring month, 
May, and one fa)! month, October, were spent with her 
invalid mother in a little house in Baltimore. Medicena 
sang as she cut a grapefruit in half and sugared it. She 
had two bright yellow braids of hair that hung not quite 
to her waist; and her small lively form was at present 
adorned by a blue swimming suit. 

When the breakfast table was all arranged she left the 
bow eabin for the open stern, which contained a semicircle 
of cushioned seats fer the moonlight parties. Medicena 
looked down the pier to make sure her father was not yet 
returning; he was not. Then she scanned the clear invit- 
ing water of the bay. noting with accustomed eyes the 


dawn, 


professional; 


wreon 


EVENING 


movements of 
the boats near 
by, and a medi- 
tative pelican 
watching her 
from a post. A 
speed boat was 
out curveting on her right; she smiled. From the left a 
tug was bearing down the channel toward her, chugging 
and churning the water, already pulling a barge full of 
sand from a dredge. 

Medicena made a face at it. ‘‘Those horrid things spoil 
the bay!" she exclaimed to herself. 

She slid a rubber cap over her shining hair, poised a 
moment on the stern, then dived into the water. This, 
her short before-breakfast swim, was usually made out to 
a near-by buoy marking the channel, and back. She 
started for the bobbing thing, with lazy enjoyment of the 
warmish salt water. When she had nearly reached it 
something horrible happened! Her cutstretched arm 
encountered a nasty thick slime instead of water. Though 
she immediately tried to back up, the stuff treacherously 
had closed around her, clinging greasily and blackly to 
her sun-tanned limbs, and radiating on the wager the 
rainbow colors of oil in a puddle. She was swim- 
ming in a surface pool of dark oil! 

The girl, furious and loathing, 
swam under water a few seconds, 
reappearing, to breathe, at the buoy. 
A rim of the black slime adorned it 
at the water line. Medicena, strug- 
gling and slipping, managed to 
clamber up the buoy, with the in- 
tertion of reconnoitering and 
considering her position from its 
elevation. 

As she paused, panting, some- 
thing loomed big on her limited 
horizon: the oncoming garnet tug- 
boat she had before noticed. 

The tugboat’s captain seemed to 
be gesticulating with surprise, and 
now he took up a megaphone, and 
pointing it toward the buoy, yelled, 
“Is anything the matter?” 

He was a slight, dark-eyed young 
man of medium height, with his cap 
rakishly on one side. Add to this a 
broad grin at the sight of Medicena 
spread out like a grimy little fly on 
the buoy, and the fact that the’ 
dredges he worked for were respon- 
sible for the oil on the water. The girl vehemently shouted 
“No!” and shook her head violently to correspond. 

The captain of the tugboat took off his hat, disclosing 
abundant black hair, scratched his head, and whistled. 
At last he raised the megaphone and inquired, ‘Why 
don't you wash your face, then?” 

The furious girl tried to turn around on the buoy so 
that she would not be obliged to look at him, slipped, and 
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recovered herself only by a feat of gymnastics more 
desperate than dignified. 

“Look out for that banana skin!” yelled the tugboat’s 
master in a gurgling voice. ‘Stand by and we'll take you 
aboard!’’ He shut off power, and hailed the engineer from 
the stern to help him. 

The girl climbed higher on the buoy. ‘Don’t you dare!” 
she called. ‘‘I won't have you rescue me! If you think 
I'd even set my foot on your dirty tug, that gets this 
wretched oil into the bay ——— You go on!” 

“Don’t be a fool!” said the tug’s master sharply. 
“We'll drift by you in a minute, and it’d be hell trying 
to turn here with a barge in tow. Jump now, and II! 
catch you! Be a good little acrobat!” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind! I’ll have a decent boat 
rescue me or I'l] wait till your horrible oil floats by.” 

“Decent boat!’’ sputtered the tug’s young captain. 
“For a lead nickel I’d leave you here! One useful 
working tugboat is worth every silly pleasure boat on 
Biscayne Bay—remember that! Jump and be quick 
about it.” 

“TI won’t!’’ shrilled the girl. She made a defiant gesture. 
A swelling wave rocked the buoy unexpectedly, and 
Medicena slid down the slippery sides with startling 
rapidity into the oily water, marking the spot with a 
magnificent splash. When she came 
up, two arms seized her and uncer- 
emoniously hauled her into the tug- 
boat. 

She stood where they deposited 
her on the narrow utilitarian deck; 
dazed, haughty, undecided, and 
loathing oil. 

“You're welcome,”’ said the tug’s 
captain kindly, as the engineer re- 
turned to the stern. “It’s a pleasure 
to rescue pretty, grateful girls. 
What’s your name, my dear, and 
where do you hail from?” 

“You can take me over to the 
amusement pier,’”’ Medicena com- 
manded as rudely and offensively 
as she could. 

“T can’t keep a date with you 
now,” objected the dark young man 
with gentle remonstrance. ‘I’m 
busy. Besides, youdon’t look ———”’ 

“I live there!” interrupted the 
girl tremblingly. 

“No!” exclaimed the tug’s master 
admiringly. He steered for the pier, 
slightly out of his course. Medicena 
stood there, scorning to touch any part of the hated boat 
unnecessarily, but she stripped off her oil-covered bathing 
cap and dropped it overside. 

The prettiness of her sharp-featured delicate little face 
was totally obscured by oil smudges, but her blond hair 
glittered alluringly. 

The tugboat’s captain, staring at it in surprise, won- 
dered if he had been a trifle too funny. 











“T hope I haven’t hurt your feelings,” he said hand- 
somely. ‘‘You’ve got pretty hair, and I dare say under- 
neath the—the make-up, you’re really quite ——-” 

“Look where you're steering,’”’ advised the girl tensely, 
“‘because when you look at me I consider it an insult!” 

“That's all right,’’ said the utilitarian young captain 
sympathetically. ‘I’m not one to like a girl for her looks. 
The best men never are. But just the same, if you want 
me to lend you my handkerchief to take a little of it 
off You haven't the excuse that it’s natural with 
you.”’ He sighed, and murmured plaintively, “I shall 
never get used to the queer ways the girls make up their 
faces nowadays. And being a sober-minded man, a case 
like yours upsets me.”’ He took out a quite clean hand- 
kerchief, but she struck it wrathfully aside. 

“Well, that’s one way of looking at it,” agreed the dark- 
eyed young captain amicably. ‘Probably you're sensible 
enough not to want to be beautiful. Or maybe you have 
the fatal, Cleopatra-like beauty that’s best covered up. 
I begin to suspect that’s it, you’re so haughty! Well, 
listen, Cleopatra. Personally, I prefer plain girls. I have 
a girl now, and she’s plain, nice and sensible. Girls are 
like boats, to my mind. I’d rather captain one good steady 
tugboat than any flighty pleasure craft on the bay! 
Pleasure boats spend all a man’s money on paint and 
trifling repairs; frivolous girls spend it even more use- 
lessty. I like a good plain girl that urges a chap to save 
his money, and be serious. Gosh!” he added, apropos of 
nothing, “but you have got the brightest yellow hair, 
Cleopatra!” 

“All that glitters is not gold,”’ replied the girl sharply. 
“Of course I want to reward you for saving me, and if 
you'll give me your good steady girl’s address I’ll send her 
a bottle of my peroxide. Oh! There’s dad waving to me! 
Trust him to recognize his offspring in any disguise, 
evidently! We're almost in. Don’t trouble to come 
closer; I don’t want you to scrape any of our paint off 
with your horrible tug. The water’s clear here, and I'll 
swim. Stop your engine and I’ll leave you.” 

The tug’s engine obediently ceased, and Medicena pre- 
pared to dive. The young captain watched her with a 
feeling of gentle melancholy. ‘‘There goes a girl that will 


never dote on me, if I’m any judge,”’ he murmured as he 
mentally registered the identity of the Yellow Fay. Just 
before the tug got up steam again he called, with exag- 
gerated sentiment, to Medicena’s bobbing blond head, 
“T’ll keep that date with you on the pier tonight, Cleo- 
patra. Don’t be late!” 

Medicena swallowed a few mouthfuls of salt water 
while grinding her sharp little teeth. 

It was at this point that the watching pelican flapped off 
his post and went about his business for the day. When 
the bird at last returned, with a full stomach, to meditate 
upon his vantage point, the sun had set back of the palm 
trees. The lights began to pop out on boulevards and 
mansions along the shore, while the myriad boats sprouted 
lights at bow and stern, marking them through the gather- 
ing dark. 


The entrance to the amusement pier from the street 
was brilliantly lit, and topped by a colored electric sign 
representing a gentleman and lady vigorously, if somewhat 
jerkily, engaged in dancing. The ghastly greenish glare of 
a photographer’s palace showed beneath, and past this 
was a gay engaging vista of shooting galleries, orangeade 
stands, hot-dog lairs, and booths containing gentle 
come-on games where you took fantastic chances of 
winning a Kewpie doll or a box of self-conscious cigars. 
A burst of particularly hilarious laughter came from the 
crowd around a booth where toy tin horses were racing. 

A dark-eyed young man in a seaman’s white-topped 
cap, a pipe in his mouth and a rather heavily built, plain 
girl upon his arm, sauntered fascinatedly near the entrance 
to the pier. He was the captain of a garnet tugboat. He 
halted in the unflattering gleams of the photographer's 
lights, knocked out his pipe and slowly put it in his 
pocket. 

“Oh, Bob!” gasped his companion. ‘You're not going 
on the pier, surely!” 

“Don’t you want to, Eliza?” he asked curiously. 

“Certainly not!’ replied Eliza, vigorously shaking her 
neat head, whose brown hair was rigidly incased in a net. 
“I’m not one to want a man always to spend money on 
me. Those people are robbers in there. I'd much rather 
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sit in Royal Palm Park and listen to the band for nothing 
Besides, it’s more refined.” 

The captain of the tugboat gazed unseeingly down the 
ribald vista of the pier, trying to pierce the night beyond 
where the moonlight sailing boats were waiting. ‘Let’ 
simply walk through, just to see it,” he urged. “J cer 
tainly am simple too,” he thought, aware that his mind 
was preoccupied with the mental vision of Medicena’: 
blond curling braids of hair. 

“What’s got into you, Bob?” inquired Eliza impatiently 
She was the efficient stenographer of a real-estate firm 
by day. 

“Oh, come on!" he said abruptly, and began to pilot 
the ungracious girl resolutely along the crowded pier 
The shooting gallery drew his unwillingly fascinated ey« 
“That might be fun,” he murmured. 

“No, Bob!” exclaimed Eliza. ‘Don’t be foolish!’ 

“You're right, of course,” he admitted. ‘‘1t’s a waste of 
time and money.” 

They reached the end of the roofed-over amusement 
booths, and now the pier became a boardwalk open to the 
sea and sky, and strung with garlands of electric lights. 
The white graceful pleasure yachts, lit by the famous 
moon, rocked gently alongside on tiny waves The young 
captain’s eyes glued to the Yellow Fay, from which a 
gangplank now ran up to the boardwalk. There stood 
Captain Starm talking, sirenlike, through a megaphone. 

“We leave in ten minutes, folks. Don’t be left! Sail 
out into the moonlight with your sweetheart to the ac- 
companiment of music. The thrill of a lifetime! Two 
dollars only. See the bay in all its beauty! We stay out 
two hours, and leave in ten minutes. Don't be left!” 

“It’s a pretty view from out here, isn’t it?’’ came the 
trite voice of Eliza into her escort’s ear. 

“*Liza,”” said the tugboat’s captain, in a strained, 
tormented voice, ‘‘let’s try that moonlight sail, eh?” 

“‘But—that would cost four dollars!’’ cried the as- 
tonished young woman. 

Then it occurred to her that her steady’s unusual 
perturbation might very well spell—romance. If he were 
working up to a proposal, and it seemed so, why—-that 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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“‘Medicena and I are as Different as Day From Night. 


She's Atul for a Good Time, and Spending Money Going Around, While I 
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THE summit of the harsh ascent, where High Street 


T 
always seemed to turn its back upon the frowzy hud- 
die of Frog Hollow and to look out along the rim of 


the hill above the town, Elwood Bishop stopped to shift his 
valise to his ieft hand and to resent for the last time the wide 
jawns and gardens that filled the intervals between the big 
houses with early leaf and blossom and smooth reviving turf. 
As always, there was something hostile in this extravagance 
in frontage; it seemed a needless, intentional enlargement 
of the distance between Frog Hollow and the trolley line 
that coasted down the hill at the farther end of High Street, 
as if the prosperous people whose carriages spared their 
own steps had tried to lengthen the daily walk for Elwood 
Bishop and his kind 

Today the weight of the old satchel, tugging spitefully 
at his arm and hampering the swing of thigh and knee at 
every step, at once lent force to this illusion and lessened 
its offense. The walk would seem wearier than usual, but 
he was through with it forever! He drew in his chin and 
filled his, lungs deep as the thought warmed him; the valise 
seemed a little lighter and the ache of his wrist and fingers 
dulled. He gianced at the broad smooth street under its 
arch of elms, at the rank of proud houses beyond their parade 
of idle wasted lawns, with a sense of conquest, triumph. 

They had never noticed him on these daily passages of 
had seemed to gaze out past him at their 
prospect, roofs and trees of the lower town, 
nfolded in friencdiy arm of the lake, to the farm-patterned 
hillside that lifted to the aky line from the farther shore, as 
if they were taking pains not to see Elwood Bishop, as if 
they were afraid he might presume on old and intimate 
acquaintance 

He knew them; knew ther better than the people who 
were welcome at their gracious fanlighted doors and in 
their high-ceiled parlors; knew them from behind the 
semblance they turned se carefully to their friends. 
lie knew their kitchens and the narrow halls of the 
upper stories, the shabby furniture banished to back 
rooma, ‘the faded carpets and dingy paper that were 
left unchanged because nobody would see—nobody 
whe mattered. He knew them in undress, just as he 
knew how Mrs. Trescott looked when she had taken 
off her creaky silk and Aunt Libby, her mouth pinched 
shut on its row of pins, was fitting queer pointed 
scraps of cloth over monstrous bulges of bare yellow 
skin. No wonder they tried not to see him! They 
hadn't forgotten, any more than Elwood Bishop had 
forgotten, the days when Aunt Libby had to bring 
him with her when she came to sew. 

His thought moved unwillingly to Aunt Libby 
herself. There was something unfair about this; two 
weeks hadn't given him time to realize that she was 
dead, and yet he’d already begun to be sorry, to for- 
get how he had hated her and to be ashamed because 
he hadn't loved her instead. He told himself impa- 
tiently that nobody could have loved her, with her 
buttonkole mouth pinching off the ends of her ever- 
lasting complaints and her forehead twisted into that 
perpetua! scow! above the ugly steel-rimmed glasses. 

No matter how much you owed a woman like that, 
you couldn't help hating to hear her telling you about 
it every day of your life: 

“Worked my fingers to the bone to keep you out 
of the asylum, and_ail the thanks I get for it -——” 

He resented a dim persistent sense of regret and re- 
proach, telling himself impatiently that he’d thanked 
her well enough, working as desperately as she did 
from the time he was big enough to carry papers, 
quitting school, bringing home every penny right up 
to that last Saturday when 

In apite of him his memory eluded his constraint and 
slipped back to something he had almost forgotten, some- 
thing that came suddenly fresh and clear as if it had been 
yeaterday instead of fifteen years ago. He seemed to be 
that big-eyed silent ittle boy who could hardly reach up to 
Mrs. Trescott's fat hand, standing beside her in the folding 
door and staring at the Christmas tree in the bay window. 
He hadn't said anything at all; he’d waited till they were 
back in the sewing room and Mrs. Trescott had gone, and 
then he’d only said, “I saw a lot of canes made out of 
candy —big enough to walk with, Aunt Libby.” 

It was funny that he'd never guessed, all this while. He 
could see it plainiy now. ic hadn't been just imagination, 
that smell of peppermint that had seemed to hang about 
Aunt Libby’s old cape as they walked home to Frog Hollow. 
He understood why she'd been sosharp with him next morn- 
ing when he'd wondered out loud where she’d bought the 
ineredible thing that was hooked over the footboard of his 
bed. She'd sneakec. in that afternoon and stolen it off the 
tree for him, of course; made a thief of herself. 

He frowned. It wasn't fair, remembering that one thing, 
when there was so much to set off against it, so much that 


his; always they 
above the 
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he had to bring back by force of 
will. There was something like 
malice in the willfulness of his 
thoughts, as if they wouldn't let 
him be glad that he was done with 
it all, free, his own man, with six 
hundred dollars pinned inside his 
shirt and the whole world waiting, 
beckoning. 
He glowered at the High Street 
houses to remind himself that he 
was getting away from them forever, that this was their 
last chance to stare out over his head with windows that 
were like contemptuous, avoiding eyes. He felt an impulse 
to shake his fist at them, withdrawn behind their gardens 
like supercilious ladies holding back their fineries to give a 
passing beggar needless room. 

He dropped his arm in midgesture and swung the valise 
clumsily over to the grip of the clenching fingers, his ears 
warm and tingling at the thought of how silly he must have 
looked to the two people who came down the walk toward 
the new horseless buggy by the carriage block. 

Tom Parmalee and Jennie Marvin, home from college. 
He remembered playing with them in this same garden, 
while the whir of the sewing machine came down from the 
upper windows. » Afterward he’d learned to keep out of 
their way so that he wouldn’t hear the difference in their 
voices when they gave him gracious greeting. You could 
get across the street, usually, if you saw them coming, or 
pretend to be looking hard at something else if you hadn’t 
time to dodge. Lately it hadn't been necessary to dodge 
very often. They'd both been away at school and college 
and on vacation trips in summertime. He hadn't even 
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seen Jennie these last four or five years; a fellow wouldn’t 
be apt to see her, he thought, on his way to and from a job 
in the foundry office. 

His sense of escape revived in him; he was done with 
them, with everybody else who’d remind him of those ugly 
years. After today —— 

“Hi, Elwood! Where you going with that bag?” 

The cheerful hail startled and angered him. Tom 
couldn’t even let him get away without this affectation of 
friendliness that was so much worse than forthright affront. 
He did not turn, but a hand dropped on his shoulder, pulled 
him back. 

“Hop up on the back seat and give your old feet a 
good rest. Take you where you're headed for. We’re 
just giving the machine some exercise.” 

“Just going ’s far ’s the trolley,’’ Bishop’s voice 
creaked. ‘Don’t bother ——” 

He moved his glance quickly from an involuntary 
encounter with Jennie’s, nodding stingily in response 
to her smile. The gauzy blue veil bound over her hat 
and under her chin made her look sort of pretty, he 
admitted grudgingly. He kept his eyes fixed on the 
other side of the street, resisting Tom’s tug at the 
handle of the bag. 

“Come on; it’s safer than a horse any time.” 

Bishop lifted the valise to the tilted footboard of 
the back seat and scrambled up over the wheel. That 
was it, eh? Wanted to make out he was afraid to 
ride in the contraption so that they could laugh 
about it afterward? He braced himself, opposing a 
certain uneasiness at the unexpected height, the ab- 
sence of anything to keep him from falling out when 
the thing started. It would be safer on the front seat, 
where you faced forward and had the curved dash- 
board to keep you from taking a header. 

He sat stiffly, staring straight before him, while 
Jennie was helped up to the seat at his back and Tom 
tugged at a mysterious crank in the side of the body 
which sent a coughing throb throughout the spidery 
superstructure, a tremor that smoothed into effort- 
less, gliding motion, touched with the magic unreality 
of dream flight. 

Against his will Elwood Bishop’s wary hostility lowered 
its guard; he was interested, excited; he hoped that Tom 
Parmalee wouldn’t take him at his word and drop him at 
the trolley tracks. He must have been wrong about Tom 
all this time; Tom wasn’t trying to show off his new horse- 
less carriage; he was just friendly, that was all. Sort of a 
pity Bishop had never found this out till now, when it 
wouldn’t do him any good to know it. 

“Station, Elwood?” 

Tom steered expertly into the long slope of Battle Street, 
throwing the question over his shoulder. Elwood Bishop 
forced a disingenuous protest, knowing that it would pass 
unheeded. The light car coasted smoothly in the tracks; 
you could hardly feel the motion of it. 

“Going to be away long?”’ 

Funny that he’d always thought Jennie Marvin stuck 
up; there wasn’t any condescension in that voice; she 
asked as if it mattered to her whether Elwood Bishop 
stayed away a week or a year. 

“For keeps, I guess,”’ he said. 
New York anyway.” 

“Really?” He was quite sure now that there was regret 
in her tone, and something else, something more mystify- 
ing, a quality that made him understand somehow that 
she was sorry for him because he was going away from 
Laniston. ‘“‘What ashame! Just when it’s so lovely here!” 

Lovely? Laniston? He repressed a chuckle; probably it 
wouldn’t look that way to her if she’d lived in Frog Hollow 
and worked in the foundry. Glancing upward, his eyes 
dwelt on the receding prospect of High Street, spread out 
along the rim of the hill, the houses dwindling behind the 
great rank of elms. Sort of sightly, he conceded reluctantly. 
He tried to fix it on his memory, and wished absurdly that 
he’d taken more notice of it on those daily passages. 
In the distance the houses seemed to be looking at 
him at last, even to be smiling like grave, benignant 
old men, sorry to let him go and hoping he’d remember 
them kindly. 

Again he felt a sense of injustice. It wasn’t fair, all this 
pretense of friendliness; now that he was getting away, at 
last, they might let him be glad of it instead of trying to 
fool him into being sorry. He crowded his thoughts back to 
the stuffy little rooms in Frog Hollow, the dreary office, all 
the years of dull hopeless work, of bitter pinching thrift. 
That was what he’d better think about. 

“You'll come back,” Jennie was saying behind his shoul- 
der. ‘One of these days when you’ve made your fortune 
we'll be telling people how we drove you down to your train, 
Tom and I. You'll come home when you’ve succeeded.” 

“Guess that’s a long time off,”’ he said harshly. 


“Tf I can get a job in 




















Home? Laniston wasn’t home any more; it hadn't ever 
been home for Elwood Bishop—not what Jennie Marvin 
meant by the word anyway. 

“Oh, you'll get on.’’ She seemed quite certain. And 
somehow Elwood Bishop understood that she was right. 
He didn’t answer, but he dealt, not quite scornfully, with a 
thought that some day he might come back and let her see 
that she’d been right. It would be different then; he’d be 
able to laugh at people who’d turned up their noses at 
Libby Bishop’s boy. A doubt overshadowed the picture. 
Perhaps they hadn’t turned up their noses, after all; per- 
haps he’d been wrong about the others, just as he’d been 
wrong about Tom, about Jennie. 

He was startled to find himself at the station, resentful 
again at the stupid self-pity that wouldn't listen to reason. 
There was no sense to this queer ache in his throat. Wasn't 
he getting what he’d wanted, years and years before he'd 
ever dared to hope for it? Home? The word had never 
held any appeal, had never meant anything except the 
three rooms in Frog Hollow. Even if it could be stretched 
now to include all of Laniston, to endow him with some 
possessive right in High Street and the curving drive along 
the lake, to connect him with people like Tom Parmalee 
and—and Jennie Marvin, there wasn’t any excuse for 
being sorry to leave it behind him. A dormant association 
stirred and woke in his mind; wasn’t there a piece of 
poetry about being banished from home? Friday after- 
noon and Arlie Blaine reciting on the platform—something 
about Catiline. Rome, though, not home; but it fitted, 
just the same: 


Banished from Rome? What's banished but set free 
From all I I-l-ioathe? 


That was precisely how Elwood Bishop ought to feel, 
how he would feel when he got over this silly notion. He 
thanked Parmalee for the lift without humility, thanked 
him as if Elwood Bishop had already got himself a horse- 
less carriage of his own. For an involuntary moment his 
glance met Jennie Marvin’s. He looked away before he 
nodded his good-by; it was better to go on thinking of her 
as plain and stuck up instead of letting that blue veil fool 
him into the notion that she was pretty, friendly. When he 
watched the little car starting back toward the hill he was 
angry at himself 
for wishing that he 


might be waiting for him when he came home; might — 
Somehow that seemed to blur and tarnish the shining 
vision. No matter what Elwood Bishop might be or bring 
when this exile ended, he’d never be worthy of ——— Again 
he shut his mind against the blasphemy of that hope. 


a 


LWOOD BISHOP didn’t notice the girl at the desk in 

the tiny book-lined cubbyhole. It had become almost 
a matter of habit to look at women without seeing them 
a sensible habit for a man who had no time or money to 
spend on anything that didn’t materially advance his 
single, definite purpose. He named a book on banking 
audits that he’d almost resigned himself to buying rather 
than wait his turn at the public library. 

“T’m sorry; we don’t carry anything but current fiction.” 
The voice, remotely familiar, brightened suddenly. “Why, 
it’s Elwood Bishop! Don’t you remember me?” 

He saw her now, and knew her. Emily Nairn. He 
nodded thriftily, displeased at finding her here. It seemed 
like a kind of trespass on his rights that there should be an- 
other exile in New York who thought of Laniston as home. 
He disliked the use of his first name too; he'd got out of the 
habit of hearing it, and her manner revived an old distrust 
of the cordiality with which she had treated everybody in 
the church, even Libby Bishop and her shabby nephew— 
a friendliness he had always thought was professional. 

“How d’you do?”’ he said stiffly. “About that book 
your sign says you'll get it if you haven’t got it. Doesn't 
say anything about fiction.” 

“T must change it. You see, there’s so little call for 
anything but novels -——-”’ The voice became business- 
like. ‘‘Have you read The Masquerader? You'd like it.” 

“‘T don’t waste my time on stories.” He denied an in- 
sulting imputation. “If you don’t want to make good on 
that guaranty, all right. I thought there was a hole in it.”’ 

“There isn’t.” She spoke evenly. “I thought that you'd 
like something to read in the meantime. If you'll give me 
that title I'll order it for you, of course.” She wrote at his 
sullen dictation. ‘‘I’ll have it for you day after tomorrow.” 

He nodded, wishing that he hadn’t insisted. He didn’t 
want to see her again, even to get the use of a three-dollar 
book for five cents. 
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“It’s so nice to see somebody from home,” she was 
saying. ‘There can’t be many of us here. You're the first 
I've met in over four years.” She seemed to reflect. 
“You've heen here longer than that, haven’t you?” 

“Six.” 

He wondered why he didn’t go. It was almost time for 
him to be starting that audit upstairs. 

“Yes; you left when your aunt died. I remember 
Father often spoke of missing her at church.” Her voice 
seemed to flatten. ‘I suppose you heard that he died 
four years ago.” 

He shook his head. 

“T’m sorry. I hadn’t heard; I never get any Laniston 
news.” He hesitated. ‘I guess you could ‘ell me a lot 
of it.” 

She told him a good deal, mostly about people who be- 
longed to her father’s congregation. He listened, afraid to 
prompt her too significantly. She gave him an opening 
when she mentioned Tom Parmalee, who had succeeded 
his father in the bank. 

“Glad he’s doing well,”’ he said. ‘“ Always lied Tom. 
Drove me down to the station the day I left, in that funny 
little car he had—turned up in front like a sleigh-—remem- 
ber? Jennie Marvin went along.” He tried to speak 
carelessly. “‘Suppose she’s married long ago.”’ 

“No.” Emily’s voice warmed. ‘“ But she’s prettier than 
ever—stunning.”’ 

He tried to resist the glow of relief, of crazy, presump- 
tuous hope that the news woke in him. Six years—Jennie 
would be twenty-four now—and she'd waited! He realized 
the absurdity of the thought, but he clung to it. Emily’s 
word puzzled him, however. Perhaps Jennie Marvin was 
stunning, but that wasn’t the quality that described her. 
No wo. d that dealt with the surface would express Jennie. 
He hardly heard the rest of Emily Nairn's gossip; a dis- 
covery, at once enlightening and mystifying, absorbed 
him, competing, when he had begun his work upstairs, ° 
a measure of the close attention he preferred to dedi 
even to simple audits like this one. 

He found that something had refreshed and sharpened 
his mental picture of Jennie Marvin, had filled in details 
of which til! now he had never been consciously aware. He 
could see her more nearly and distinctly than when he had 

stood on that plat- 
form at Laniston, 





was still on its high 
rear seat, for envy- 
ing Tom and Jen- 
nie because they 
didn’t have to 
jleave— home. 

By the time the 
train had left the 
town behind and 
slid with un- 
friendly speed 
along the edge of 
the lake, he had 
stopped opposing 
the thought of 
coming back. Of 
course he’d come 
back; there wasn’t 
any reason for go- 
ing into exile to 
get rich unless you 
could bring your 
success — home! 
He found himself 
trying to fix the 
picture of the hill- 
side on his mind, a 
smiling hill, check- 
ered in green and 
gold, that he’d 
seen a thousand 
times and yet had 
never seen till 
now. Later, when 
the countryside 
was unfamiliar, he 
shut his eyes and 
tried to bring back 
an image of Jennie 
Marvin with the 
blue veil framing 
her face,'tried to 
remember the 
voice that told him 
he’d surely con- 
quer and come 
home. He dis- 
missed, with an 
angry, shamed 
sense of involun- 
tary profanation,a 





trying not to look 
at her—a girl with 
a filmy blue veil 
wrapped about her 
head, a veil that 
tried to copy the 
soft, cool kindly 
color of her eyes, 
He wondered why 
he had never real- 
ized that her eyes 
were blue, why he 
had never seen her 
with this certainty 
that she was tall 
and sienderly 
strong and 
straight, why he 
had never felt this 
compelling need 
for a word that 
would expreas her. 

In his ugly room 
that evening he 
sternly put down 
revival of that 
old, blaspheming 
dream. She wasn’t 
married, but that 
had no possible 
bearing on Elwood 
Bishop's future. 
He allowed him 
selfa certain arith- 
metical indulgence 
over the total in 
nis savings pass 
book, taking liber- 
ties with com- 
pound interest, 
with conceivable 
appreciations in 
the value of his 
cannily chosen 
stocks, foreseeing 
a partnership in 
the firm and esti 
mating its possible 
profits as if they 
were already en- 
tered to his credit 

(Continued on 











crazy thought that 
perhaps Jennie 


“It’s Your Business, of Course; But it’s a Mistake, Living This Way. 


You've Got to be Uncomfortable if You're Going to Get On" 
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ALL MEANS RETURN IT 


ORRIBLY disagreeable 
H vom: in the lamp 

section of your store,” 
said Eve. “I'll net trouble 
her agair.” 

The store is not mine bya 
hillion dollars, or whatever the 
total capitalization is. But my 
friends always ac 
knowledge my hazy 
connection there- 
with by use of the 
pronoun 
have a 


possersi ve 
when they 
complaint to lodge 

“Teil me about 
it,” I suggested, not 
too cordially. 

A sad tale. Eve 
had ordered eight 
epecial shades, hex- 
agonal shape. When 
they came she did 
not like them, took 
them back and had 
trouble in returning 
them 

“She said,” con- 
eluded Eve, “that I 
should not have 
made a special order 
if | was undecided. 
Imagine people like 
that trying to dic- 
tate to me!" 

I could have 
added with truth 
that I, personally. 
would not have 
taken the shades 
back under any con 
sideration. But I 
could not forbear 
saying, ‘‘ No wonder 
the lamp depart- 
ment haa high re 
turns,” 

‘Oh, well,”’ 
shrugged Eve, 
“stores are to serve 
the public.” 

Doubtless 
the service is 
free. The public 
pays. And among 
other items forwhich 
it pays is the return 
of merchandise. 


But 
not 


Returns 


T IS not the lamp 

section alone;. in 
fact the store in gen- 

All mercrhan- 
dising establish 

ments have a very 
live problem on their 
hands under the 
head of merchandise 
returna., « 

Since the close of the war—for returns were stopped by 
the Government as a war measure—every year sees an 
increasing volume of goods coming back to the stores from 
which they have been sold. They come back in crates, 
boxes, cartons, by paree! post, by express, by freight, by 
hand. In such a steady stream they return that some de- 
partments see one oui of every four dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise sold, back for reselling. A number of factors is 
responsible for the condition, 

In most houses the sales totals have a direct bearing on 
the salary of the salesman. That is right and proper. The 
establishment expects to show a profit in cash. The value 
of the individual, thea, varies in proportion to his money- 
bringing-in proclivities. 

The salesman wants to make sales, the higher and more 
numerous the better. And if he feels that the customer 
wiil stand a little pressure, he applies it. 

“{ do like this freck,” I heard a woman say as she 
touched an evening gown of madonna with sheik trim- 
mings. “But [ am afraid it will clash with my hat. I 
hardly knew what to 


. 
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“Why not take it 
home and try it?” 
suggested the sales- 
woman soothingly. 
“It may be an effec- 
tive contrast. Then 
if you cannot use it, 
you can always re- 
turn it.” 

The woman, still 
doubtful, left with 
the dress under her 
arm. 

“Oh, what a dar- 
ling slip!’ exclaimed 
a young girl at a 
table of pink-and- 
white tub silks. 
“How much is it?” 

“Seventeen-fifty,”’ 
replied the sales- 
woman. 

The youngwoman 
sighed. 

“TI can never af- 
ford it. Have you 
anything around five 
dollars?”’ 

We had, but the 
seventeen-fifty sale 
would give a better 
showing. After a 
slight verbal _ skir- 
mish, the darling slip 
ieft in company with 
the girl. 

“TI know it is a 
beauty,”’ she agreed; 
“but I ought never 
to be so extrava- 
gant.” 

She was not. In 
a day or two back 
came the slip, and 
this time the girl did 
not want any at any 
price. Likewise, 
back came the dress 
which clashed with 
the hat. Both 
women, away from 
an atmosphere of 
overpersuasion, had 
quietly solved their 
own economic prob- 
iems. 

But how does this 
procedure help sales 
commissions? The 
answer is that there 
is always a sporting 
chance that the ar- 
ticle will stay sold, 
also that the re- 
turned sale may not 
be connected with 
the original sales- 

woman. The customer may fail to bring back her sales 
slip and she may forget from whom she made the purchase. 

I was passing leisurely through the hat department one 
afternoon. 

“There she is now,” a large, overdressed woman wheezed, 
bearing down on me, 

She paused in front of me. “Don’t say you have for- 
gotten me.” 

“No,” I answered tentatively; “no.” 

“And I want you to know that the hat does not suit my 
husband at all. I told you that I thought it was unbecom- 
ing, and you said ——”’ 

“Pardon me, madame,”’ I replied, “I could not have 
said anything, for I have never sold a hat in my ——” 

“And you said,” she continued, without regarding my 
interruption, “that if he did not like it I should return it, 
and here it is. I know you don’t want to lose the commis- 
sion, but don’t try to tell me that you did not sell it.” 

I did not try. 

Akin to overpersuasion, and actuated by the same 
motive, is approximation. of customers’ orders. 


At Present the Word 
“Shopping"’ is Quite 
as Frivolous as" Chat« 
ting" or “‘Dancing."’ 
All Three Sound Like 
@ Pleasant Way to 
While Away an Un: 
cccupied Afternoon 


“Send me four pairs of navy 
blue socks, size ten and a half,”’ 
ordered aman. “I have been 
paying $2.75 for them.” 

“Certainly” —from the salesman, and he took the address. 

But when he went to fill the order there were no more 
ten and a half. 

“Oh, well,” he said philosophically, and he sent out four 
pairs of size eleven. 

“Have we any more of those lace squares?”’ asked one 
salesgirl of another. “We haven’t? I guess I will send 
Mrs. Brown a dozen of these oblongs. I thought we had 
quantities of the squares." 

And the socks and the oblongs, in nine cases out of ten, 
are brought back with noticeable lack of enthusiasm on 
the part of the recipients. 

But it is not at the saleswoman’s door that all responsi- 
bility for returns must be laid. In fact, they account for 
but a small portion more than the wrapping and shipping 
departments. 

When I see how many times and how rapidly merchan- 
dise must be handled, I am divided between admiration 
for the wrapping division for being able to tie anything 
securely enough to weather the hard knocks that are 
surely coming to it, and for the shipping division for being 
able to record, dispatch, sort and deliver by a simple twist 
of the wrist—or rather by a series of simple twists. Natu- 
rally, with both sections working under a high-speed pres- 
sure, there are times at which the merchandise pays the 
penalty. 

An inspector-wrapper fails to put quite enough cut- 
tissue padding around a bottle of toilet water. An hour 
or two later, when the parcel sails through the air on the 
way to the delivery truck, there is a resultant tinkle, ac- 
companied almost immediately by an aroma of lavender. 
The toilet water is not coming back. It cannot, for it is 
distributed impartially on tissue, corrugated paper and 
wrapper. But the broken container will return—to the 
inspector’s grief. 


Saleswomen’s Troubles 


R A DRIVER will neatly and firmly put a box of nails 

on a hatbox. When the packages reach their destina- 
tion there is a saving of room space. The nails have sunk 
gradually into the hat compartment. But such com- 
pactness has done little if anything to improve the hat; at 
least if customers are to be given credence. 

There is also a smal! percentage of returns due to mis- 
understanding. 

“I wanted these gloves for Thursday and they did not 
come,”’ said a nervous little woman as she held out a pair 
of white kid gloves to an aisle manager. 

“And they failed to reach you?” he asked. 

“Yes, I wanted them for a party. I had to leave at 
three. They did not arrive until five o’clock. They are 
valueless to me now.” 

“‘T suppose you told the saleswoman the time you would 
need them?” was the tactful query. 

“I do not remember all my conversation,” was the help- 
ful reply. ‘‘I know I am not going to keep the gloves now 
at any rate.” 

And of course she did not. 

Another customer stopped me with a belligerent gleam 
in her eye. 

“You work here?” 

I pleaded guilty. 

“Well, you can send out for your place cards and favors 
any time you want. I will never carry them in to you.” 

I had not been expecting anyone to carry any favors to 
me, but I did not share my thought. Instead I made a 
sympathetic sound. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “I call it an outrage to promise and 
fail to deliver. It almost ruined my party.” 

We connected with the saleswoman. 

“Certainly Lremember your order. Didn’t it reach you 
Tuesday? What a shame!” 

It was a shame, because the saleswoman had taken for 
granted that any article solid on Monday would be deliv- 
ered on Tuesday. And this order} of all orders, had met a 
slight delay in the credit department. There was no sign 
on the sales slip that there was need for haste, so the mer- 
chandise made its appearance on Wednesday morning. 
And it was brought back by the shipping department the 
following Tuesday. 

The higher cost of commodities is an unwitting factor 
in some returns. - 

I was talking to a hosiery manufacturer recently. Labor, 
dye costs, overhead and increased price for raw material 
have made a pair of stockings that sold at one dollar before 
the war bring three and a half dollars now. With what 

(Continued on Page 54) 










that travel would bring about world peace. He 

stated that if more people would go about in foreign 
countries and spread the gospel of geniality and good fel- 
lowship, all petty differences would soon be lost in an over- 
whelming sense of mutual respect and love. He stated 
also that trade follows travel; that every person who goes 
abroad is in effect an unofficial salesman for the products 
of the farms and factories of his home land. This sounded 
noble indeed; but spending a season in England and seeing 
the way the British and their visiting colonial cousins 
manage to irritate one another, one is inclined to doubt. 
Speaking generally, international travel might help to 
bring world peace and good business if the travelers would 
take their native tact and good manners along with them; 
if they were not so inclined to an aggressive patriotism. 

We Americans can learn something from the little family 
spats of our Anglo-Saxon relatives. During the past year 
the big government exhibition at London has brought 
colonials from all known parts of the empire and from other 
parts never heard of outside the colonial office. It is inter- 
esting to mix with these people and hear them tell how 
much bigger, better and finer things are back home. 

The Derby this year was run under somewhat depressing 
conditions, in as much as it rained torrents all day and the 
half million people present were wet, uncomfortable, and 
most of them unable to see anything through the forest of 
umbrellas and automobile tops. To cap the climax some of 
the bookmakers seized the opportunity to run away just 
before the big race, carrying their clients’ money with 
them. In the midst of it all a large and exasperated gentle- 
man from New Zealand who had paid three guineas for a 
seat on top of a double-decked omnibus sprang to his feet 
and declared himself in a voice evidently intended to reach 
the royal pavilion half a mile away. “If a show was han- 
dled this way in Auckland,” he announced, “everyone 
connected with it would be pinched!” 

A story was told me by the head of a London exporting 
house who said that one day he was transacting some 
business with a client from Aus- 
tralia who had brought his wife 
with him, and evidently the lady 
was not having the good time she 
had expected. The Londoner, in 
an effort to be agreeable, asked the 
lady if she had been to the Olympia 
horse show. She replied that she 
had, but that the horses did not 
compare with those in Australia. 
Then he remarked that he knew 
she must be interested in the Lon- 
don theaters; to which she replied 
that the stock company in Mel- 
bourne had spoiled her for any- 
thing in England. Persisting in 
his attempts to be pleasant the 
Londoner suggested that she would 
probably enjoy looking over the 
shop windows, and if she would 
amuse herself among the Regent 
Street department stores for a while 
and come back when her husband’s 
business was finished they would 
all three go for afternoon tea. The 
lady accepted his suggestion, re- 
turning in less than half an hour. 


Ne long ago I heard a gifted public speaker announce 


Colonial Amenities 


“T’VE looked at the shop win- 

dows,”’ she said. ‘They’re 
nothing to compare with our shops 
in Melbourne and Sydney.” 

Sometimes it requires consider- 
able ingenuity for a foreign traveler 
to prove his superiority and to put 
the native in his place. Another 
Londoner told me of an incident 
that occurred recently when he 
happened to encounter a colonial gentleman and his 
wife who were coming out of the British Museum after 
making an exhaustive study of the statuary. 

Choosing her time when there was quite a crowd of 
English people within hearing the lady passed this re- 
mark: “It’s all very beautiful, of course; but I must 
say it is rather disgusting. We wouldn’t allow such an 
exhibition in Capetown!” 


One day at the Wembley exhibition my attention was 
attracted to a young man who was going from one display 
to another with the air of one who felt he must look at the 
various objects but finding little of interest, and at last the 
secret came out. 

“They call this a good show, do they?”’ he demanded in 
aloud voice. ‘All I’ve got to say is, they ought to come to 
Toronto just one time and see what a real show is.” 

Last summer in one of the London tourist agencies, 
which happened to be crowded at the moment, a tall, im- 
maculately dressed Englishman with spats and monocle 
was taking up considerable of the time of the attendants in 
planning a tour, apparently oblivious of the other people 
waiting to be served. It really did appear as though he 
thought the office was there for his individual use. A 
colonial gentleman in the rear stood it as long as he could, 
and then voiced his precise opinion of the characteristics of 
the inhabitants of the mother country. 

“An Englishman,” he remarked, “never says he is the 
lord of creation. He doesn’t even think he is the lord of 
creation. He just knows it!” 

The English are a sophisticated race, used to the vagaries 
of outside peoples, but it must not be supposed they al- 
ways take the criticisms of their colonial brothers in a 
passive spirit. One day in a Piccadilly restaurant a gentle- 
man from Australia made something of a scene when he 
learned that he could not get Australian wine with his 
dinner, and took occasion to give the waiter a lecture on 
the subject. Among other things he stated positively that 
no English wine was fit to drink; that French wines were a 
little better, but even the French had to import the Aus- 
tralian product to mix with theirs in order to give body to 
the product. Whether the gentleman was in the wine 
trade himself or whether his lecture was merely demonstra- 
tion of a loyal chamber-of-commerce spirit did not appear; 
but it evidently aroused some antagonism in the mind of 
anelderly Englishman sitting witha friend ata near-by table. 

Waiting until the lecture was finished and the clatter of 
the restaurant had momentarily stopped the Englishman 
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remarked blandly to his companion, “ Windy fellows, these 
Australians, don’t you think?” 

The wife of a prominent New Zealander described to me 
a conversation she had heard in a London omnibus. it 
appears two English girls were talking about a mutual 
friend. 

“You know, I suppose,”’ said one of them, “that Con- 
stance is married?” 

“Why, no, I hadn’t heard of it,” said the other. ‘Whom 
did she marry?” 

“You will hardly believe it,’’ said the first, “but Con- 
stance married a man from New Zealand!” 

The friend raised her eyes to heaven in a gesture of utter 
amazement. “‘How ever could Constance have done a 
thing like that!”’ she ejaculated. “I always thought she 
was a refined person.” 

It was in the office of a London railway company that a 
party of colonials just arrived from Capetown were making 
complaint about their luggage, which had gone astray cn 
the trip from Southampton to the metropolis. They ex- 
pressed themselves rather forcibly on the subject of English 
railway methods and did not hesitate to state that things 
were managed much better in South Africa, where. accord- 
ing to their conversation, the railway coaches are vastly 
more comfortable, the engines much larger and the con- 
ducters more courteous. Standing near by were two tail 
Englishmen, one of whom was considering a trip around the 
world and trying to decide on his itinerary. The other was 
advising the future traveler where he should go. 


Shop-Window Lessons 


“ (NERTAINLY I wouldn't advise you to touch at Cape- 

town, old chap,”’ the friend said, looking disapprov- 
ingly at the South Africans through his monoc!e, “ because 
you wouldn't see any real English people there. Only 
blacks, you know, and colonials!” 

All these things are, of course, merely family tiffe which 
have little meaning except to prove that people whe live in 

different countries have a tendency to rub one an- 
other the wrong way when they go visiting. But 
with Americans in England the case is different. 
We left the colonial class in 1776, since which time 
we have made considerable progress. When we go 
back to the old place and find fault the situation 
becomes more serious because we are so big and so 
successful. Besides that, England owes us money, 
and a creditor must always step carefully if he 
wants to hold his debtor’s good will. 

No one knows this better than the business men 
who are trying to sell American goods in England. 
Commerce is governed by sentiment to an extent 
hardly imagined by artyone not 
actually engaged in it, and there is, 
to put it plainly, a certain under- 
current of antagonism in Great 
Britain toward goods made in the 
United States. One has only to 
notice the shop windows to sense 
this feeling. In America we are 
used to seeing the merchants actu- 
ally feature the fact that certain 
articles are of English production. 
But in all England during a stay of 
several months I have seen only 
one place where the word Amer- 
ican was used as a sales argument, 
and that was in a shop in White- 
chapel, London, located between a 
Chinese laundry and a sailors’ lodg- 
ing house. From the nature of his 
surroundings one wondered how 
the proprietor could get enough 
clients to maintain kim in his 
chosen profession. The sign read 


thus: “Ladies and Gents clothes 
cleaned and pressed by American 
method.” 


More significant was the exam- 
ple furnished by two shopkeepers 
in Oxford Street during one week 
of the past summer. In the show 
window of one establishment was 
a tremendous dispiay of clocks 
of all descriptions—little nickel 
alarms that sold for three shillings, 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Mie Rubber Setes, With a Hote in One, Had Brought Him Here, and He Was Hearing 


Strange Things Where There Should be Nothing to be Heard 














RMYNTRUDE came pattering among the vines and 
iD leaped against Stukely’s chest with a certain violence 
ion that sent him tottering as he crouched. 

hed while Ermyntrude clung to his 
and he sat down on several tomatoes just discarded 
ripe for commercia So he spoke loudly to 
and Joe Fancher lifted paie eyebrows on the 
summer complexion, drawling, ‘Oh, 


of ermot 
His equilibrium vanis 
shirt, 
us too 
Ermyntrude, 
mot « hocodlate of hie 


use 


brother! Words such as those weren’t meant to be used on 
unday = 
‘] think being a raother excites her too much,” said 
tukely, over one shoulder, while he batted Ermyntrude 
aside and tried to see the devastated regions of his cotton 
trousers. ‘Ever since her kittens, she’s been frivolous. Oh, 
go drink some milk, Ermyntrude! Get out of here! 
Go on!” 
“Women are-alwayvs excited about such stuff,” his 
brother-in-law assured him. “Look at this triflin’ Norah 





akin’ the kid to sorta display him all 
around Long Island. That littybitty tooth he’s got ain’t 
© more excitin’ than any tooth. But look how she went 
You Ermyntrude, go stay with your babies, or nex’ 
time you want cream off my oatmeal you don’t get it. . . 
tiow hot it is," he pondered, staring up at the golden sky 
so that hia turq eyes held each a little gilded star. 
How hot! Offa me, Ermyntrude! You're gettin’ 
too gay for a preacher's cat. Aroint thee, wench!” 
‘It's bad tuck to quote Macbeth.” 
Stukely yawned 
‘It's all of Macbeth I ever knew or will remember,” Joe 


I'm married to, 


1o18e 


drawled; “nor would I have knew so much but that grand- 
mamma once carried me clean to St. Louis to see some 
actor look foolish im it. I was young then, "bout ten to 


Jasper Whibble gave me a very superior kinda 
he'd found in the creek, and about when the 


eleven, an’ 


mud turtle 


witeh lady says ‘Aroint thee, wench’ was when the turtle 
rawied outa my pants onto grandmamma. And supersti- 
tions are bad for you, kid, an’ you oughta be ashamed. 


yretty silk purse Norah made me to 
ik in it "cause your mamma didn’t 


That 
in has a le 


Gimme a smoke 
lug tohacco 
her to sew decent 


rine | caa sew better’n her myself. . . . 
Offa me, Ermyntrude! When I was young in the 
Marines I got so’s I could sew a button on under shell fire 
without 


He paused the meilifuous surge of his drawl to watch 
Ermyn 


With 


trude commit herself definitely to a policy. 





her best malignant expression she jumped into a 

crate of scarlet tomatoes and began to knead them 

heavily, persevering even when Joe had gripped her sul- 
phur tail, and bringing with her in passage much paper 
from the lining of the box. 

“That,” said Stukely wearily, 
day! Swat her!” 

“She's very s’phisticated. She wants a piece of milk,” 
Joe decided, arising to an exact six feet with Ermyntrude 
pendent from one brown fist. ‘Very well, woman! Only 
I and Cousin Stukely run this farm for his poppa to make 
money. You'll be butchered to make a Roman’s holiday 
whenever next I catch you doughin’ a tomato thataway.” 

“You're very literary this morning,” Stukely mentioned. 

“It’s Sunday. Mechanical, kinda,’ Joe Fancher 

brooded. “On Sunday I always get very virtuous an’ 
sorta sad. Daddy always useda try his sermons on me Sat- 
urday nights wren I was young down in Gawgia an’ he 
could find me out around. About seven to nine on Sat- 
urdays I begin to get sad, sorta, an’ awful damn refined. 
I'd ha’ went to church with the Reverend Kent but these 
tomatoes have gotta get packed before tomorrow. Uh-huh! 
Your daddy would have had my shoulder to sleep on in 
church but tomorrow's when weship this stuff. I never saw 
a preacher didn’t sleep in church when he wasn’t preachin’, 
but they always do it sorta sedater than most. 
Look at that cat leave us now! And after makin’ so 
joyful a cry for milk! It comes of callin’ her Ermyntrude, 
ace. A cat named Henrietta or Shellback woulda stuck to 
the point an’ had her a dish of milk. But Ermyntrude tries 
to be temperamental, like what your fool sister named her. 
What would have become of the poor louse if we’d con- 
sented to Melisandy, like Norah wanted?” 

Ermyntrude made two sides of a sharp triangle across 
the dooryard and then fled in a yellow flurry straight to 
the stable where her newest family was somewhere ob- 
scurely quartered, for she seemed a distrustful cat, and her 
children appeared only when able to walk alone. Stukely 
sat on an end of the crate and ate a tomato thoughtfully. 
He was rather afraid of Ermyntrude. There had never 
been cats at the rectory of St. Philip’s Church in New 
York, and a year of Ermyntrude had not endeared her. 
Certainly a thirty-acre farm needed a cat; but not, in his 
speculative consideration, many cats. 

He asked, ‘‘ D’you think she suspects we chloroformed 
those last kittens? She seemed perfectly contented with 


“is too much on a hot 







the four we left. 
oughly. 


But she’s hidden this batch very thor- 
I haven’t heard a squeak.” 
Joe Fancher rolled his eyes and raised both hands to 


heaven, moaning, ‘‘Come, lightnin’! Suspect? Oh, child! An’ 
you close to twenty! There’s no cat ever lived three years 
ain’t wiser’n any of King David’skids! All cats are s’phisti- 
cated. 

“‘Milliners turn into cats when they die, an’ so do drum- 
mers an” quartermaster sergeants an’ persons that own 
pool rooms. A cat ain’t ever innocent like a calf or a 
dawg is. They’re born all fulla corruption an’ sin. When 
daddy preached out in Eutropius, Missouri, we had a cat 
named Agag that useda be very prominent in town. On 
Sundays he’d sit in the church door, an’ many would 
blush to pass him by because he was the exact image of old 
Newt Lefferts, that kept bar down by the railway. An’ 
whenever Butch McCune or Johnston Wales ever came to 
church, Agag used arch up his back an’ laugh like he’d laid 
him an egg. And when Johnston got shot for ——— 

“Go on,” said Stukely with a grimness; “pile it up, 
Joe!” 

“I’m only tellin’ you what happened, Stuke! Anyhow, 
when Johnston got shot for whatever he got shot for, Agag 
came right along to the cemetery with the pallbearers an’ 
stood by the grave weepin’ for a good customer. Very 
often he useda go round by Newt Lefferts’ ol’ bar an’ 
sorta spit at the fella that then owned it. Grandmamma 
couldn’t abide Agag, an’ he had to sleep in the woodshed. 
I’ve always suspected it was how he met his latter end. 
*Cause the first thing she run over when she bought her a 
car was certainly Agag. I and Jasper Whibble buried him 
in the cemetery alongside Newt Lefferts, an’ a littybitty 
catflower tree sprung up d’rectly. Only grandmamma was 
very shocked about it. But Agag wouldn’t of sprouted 
inta lilies, like I an’ you will.” 

He strolled off, humming, toward the white farmhouse, 
and Stukely looked after him with a real reverence. The 
limber figure in its soiled and patched denim retired up the 























steps of the kitchen, and melody came flooding back 
through the heat after the screen had slammed: 


“‘Lawd Lovel he stood at his castle-gaie 
Combin’ his milk-white steed ; 
An’ around pranced the lady Nancy Bell, 
To wish her lover Gawdspeed—eed—eed, 
For to wish her lover Gawdspeed.”’ 


The lid of the ice box crashed heavily between the 
stanzas and Joe’s wailing tenor came thickly, as through 
food: 

“Oh, where you goin’, Lawd Lovel, says she. 
Oh where you gonna go to, says she. 
I’m goin’ abroad for a year an’ a day, 
Strange countries for to see—ee—ee, 
Strange countries for to see.” 


Ermyntrude’s delicate but insistent purr came from 
Stukely’s feet and he looked down absently into her vi- 
perous eyes. She had deposited before his rubber soles one 
utterly black and still sightless kitten that wriggled help- 
lessly with its carmine paws in air and made thin trivial 
sounds under the lift of Joe’s ballad. 


“ 


an’ he rode for a year an’ a day, 
Till he came to London town, 
An’ there he heard the bells ring out, 
An’ the people all mournin’ aroun’—aroun’— 
And the folks were all mournin’ aroun’.”’ 

Stukely shifted one foot in the loose dirt of the tomato 
vineyard and rolled a cigarette nervously, pretending that 
Ermyntrude didn’t know how he hated the next verse of 
the drowsy song: 


“An’ who are you buryin’ ? Lawd Lovel, he asked, 
Oh, who are you buryin’? says he. 
It’s a pretty gal died of a broken heart, 
An’ they called her the Lady Nancy—cy—cy. 
They called her the Lady Nancy. : 
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“Lady Nancy shé died, as you might say, today, 
Lawd Lovel he died on the morrow. 
Ladg Nancy she died of pure, pure grief. 
Lawd Lovel, he died of sorrow —of sorrow, 
Lawd Lovel, he died of sorrow. tes 


Ermyntrude gave Stukely a nod and then rushed busily 
through the vines toward the stable. The boy stooped to 
look at the black kitten, and it tried, rather badly, to sit 
upright, and then collapsed, shocked by the slamming of 
the kitchen door. 


“They planted em both by the churchyard gate, 
Right next to the church's spire, 
An’ outa the lady there sprang a red rose, 
An’ outa Lawd Lovel a briar—ire—ire, 
An’ outa Lawd Lovel a bri ——” 


The song slid down into a basso murmur and then 
stopped. Joe paused among the vines with an angle of pie 
in his hand and gazed with sapphire eyes at the kitten, his 
round face empty as a hoop. Then he yelled, “Take that 
outa this patch, you Stuke! G’on! Right away take it 
down to the branch an’ heave it in!” 

“‘ And who was kidding me about superstitions? "’ Stukely 
scoffed, touching a thumb to the kitten’s rounded belly. 

“Don’t touch it! Lot’s wife was turned to salt for less! 
Draw you’self a circle an’ spit in it! The tomatoes’ll get 
spotty an’ the cows’ll get the plague! Don’t you know 
that’s worse’n burnin’ a spider? Looka there! 
She’s fetchin’ another one! Go on from here, you cat! If I 
could catch me your husband I'd slaughter him!”” Ermyn- 
trude halted in the wired gate of the garden and glared at 
Joe Fancher, with the next kitten in her teeth. Then she 
seemed to consider the balanced segment of pie, and then 
she retired backward, step by step. 

“And you'll be twenty-four in October,” said Stukely. 

“Uh-huh! An’ I'll always be four years an’ a month 
older’n you, ace! I’ll burn peanut shells an’ look at the 
new moon through glass an’ throw my hat on a lady’s bed! 
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But black cats I will not have around me!" Joe declaimed, 
waving the pie. He permitted his eyes to resume their 
natural turquoise, and ordered, “'Take that crawlin’ reptile 
outa these tomatoes. Give it back to Ermyntrude, if you 
ain’t man enough to heave it in the creek! Only take it 
away from me, quick!” 

Stukely cuddled the kitten against his brown cotton 
shirt and strolled past Joe with a sniff. Ermyntrude 
watched him, not affectionately but with a sufficient tol- 
erance, and led him in a stateiy pace to the concrete garage 
beside the eastern barn. On its sill she paused and then 
indicated that the little car would do as a nursery by leap- 
ing into the rear seat and dropping her child on a rug 

“Your mistake,” said Stukely. “That's a motor. We 
go riding in it. Here’s this basket on the bench. Perfectly 
good, and has some rags in the bottom. Bring that brat 
here, and here’s this one. Sot” 

He smiled at Ermyntrude timidly while she kneaded the 
rags of an old sweater in the basket and twitched her ears 
concessively. but without pleasure. It would do, but it 
wasn’t what she liked. She wasn’t grateful, and the tip of 
her tail drooped as she roamed off under the white fence 
that joined the barn to the stable. Her whole motion was 
that of a matron badly seated at a smart wedding by an 
ineffective usher, and Stukely felt that he was to blame. 
He made a cigarette and watched the two kittens wriggling 
against each other on tattered wool, while he cleaned 
tomato froin a thumb nail. Life for these blind writhers 
and yappers was merely milk and rest aad rest and milk. 
They hadn’t any obligations. Their father’s tomatoes 
weren’t ripe and their cook hadn’t gone to Boston yester- 
day. They only dozed and drank. Perhaps they recognized 
Ermyntrude, somehow, when she brought a third relative, 
whose voice had developed already into a tremulous, full 
soprano. But they would simply think of her as a reservoir. 

The tall boy yawned and wondered what Joe would cook 
for lunch, and whether his sister and mother were hot at 
Southampton with Uncle George Stukely, and whether his 

(Continued on Page 146) 























The Man Came Lurching Out of the Chair With a Queer Long Cough, and Then Was Not a Man But a Scarecrow Loosed From its Stake 





















Gladye Strctied 
Out, Carefully 
Repowdering 

Mer 
Her Vanity Case 


Mose Pram 


( MHE came stepping daintily, confidingly into my office, 
5 a slim, gray-ha-red little lady around fifty, exquisite 
\ as a piece of rare old Sévres, with a gay and innocent 
face. One of the sheltered ones, beloved, guarded from 
every harsh wind that blew—I gathered that right away. 
Hier deep mourning revealed her plight and why she was 
out breagting alone the rough blasts of the business world. 
She sat down, told me a few facts about herself, then 
fumbled with her pretty fingers in her bag and with a 
confiding smile handed me about the worst list of 
securities that I have ever seen outside of a bucket shop. 
It was bad from every angle—marketability, income, 
increase, diversity. It broke every investment rule. I tried 
not to groan out loud. 

“Is—-ia there anything the matter?” she demanded 
nervously, watching my face. 

“Everything!” I said, but I said it in my heart. 

“You shouldn't have concertrated so much money in 
that moving-picture concern,” I replied gently. Twenty 
thousand dollars they'd chiseled from her bank account. 
“And they shouid never have sold you common stock. 
There's too much risk, Who advised you on this?” 

“Such a nice yourg man!" she exclaimed. “He came 
around to see me and explained all about the company. 
lie was investing his own money in it, and his mother’s 
He had the sunniest smile!" 

“No doubt,” I saict dryly. Still, twenty thousand dol- 
lare was an excessive price for a smile—even a high-grade, 
sunny emile, 

“Why didn’t you get some advice before you went into 
this? Why didn’t you ask your bank to investigate?” 

‘Oh, he said that wasn't necessary.” 

“Not from his point of view, but highly 
necessary for your own safety. How could you 
tell whether he was teiling you the truth?” 

“| —I—he made everything so clear,” she 
faltered. “He seemed such a nice young man.” 


eweet 


too 


Specialists 


“ } hee not a nice young man at all,” I said 
sluntly. “He's a nice young scoundrel, 

if you like, with a winning smile. This is a 
very bad business. i'r afraid you've lost that 
money for good.” 

Her face went white. 

“ But how could I know?” she gasped. 

“You couldn't; not possibly. There wasn’t 
a chance in the world for you te understand. 
You're too inexperienced. That’s why you 
should have said simply, ‘No, no, no!’ to 
everything he said. Let me explain.” And 
then I gave her what I call Lesson Number 
One for Beginners. .“ Thia whole business of 


ILLUSTRATED 


“Please Don't Look Like That! 
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BY RALPH PALLEWN 
investing money in stocks and bonds is extremely compli- 
cated and it’s becoming more so every year. It requires 
an expert, a specialist to advise you what’s best to do. 
It’s as much of a specialized occupation today as that of 
medicine or the law. You wouldn’t go to a lawyer if your 
son were down with scarlet fever, because that’s not a 
lawyer’s specialty; and you wouldn’t pick up the first 
pedestrian in the street and ask his medical aid. You're 
too intelligent to do that. And yet you will take financial 
advice from a perfect stranger, with no credentials except 
a winning smile. What you are actually doing is paying 
twenty thousand dollars for that smile, and that’s too high 
to pay for any smile. Whereas, if you’d go to a reputable 
specialist you'd get your advice free and he’d charge you 
only a nominal price for buying good, sound securities.” 

“But who are they, these financial specialists? I never 
heard of them in my life.”’ 

* Banks.” 

“Oh-h!” 

“ Also reliable trust companies and investment houses. 
They specialize in money and investments, and if you go to 
them they'll give you advice free. Why didn’t you consult 
your bank?” 

““Well”—she hesitated, fiushed and looked embar- 
rassed—‘‘I—I hated to bother them, and whom should 
I ask for? What should I say? And why should they 
trouble about my affairs?’’ I saw that her shyness, her 
modesty were real, 

“ But that’s what they’re there for; that’s what I’m here 
for; that’s our job; we're specialists, trained to help the 
public invest its money wisely, just as the doctor takes 
care of you in sickness and the lawyer advises you in law. 
Of course, there are bad financial advisers just as there are 
fake doctors and shyster lawyers; but if you go to a big 
reputable bank or trust company or investment house, 
they'll give you honest, reliable advice. For they havea 
fund of specialized knowledge that you or any private indi- 
vidual hasn’t got. There are ten commandments for 
women investors, and the first commandment applies par- 
ticularly to inexperienced women like you: Thou shalt not 
buy stocks or bonds or have any financial dealings what- 
soever with any salesman or promoter who calls around 
saying that he has a fine business proposition to sell.” 

“Never?” 

“Never, no matter how slick he talks, no matter how 
winningly he smiles. Just keep on saying, ‘No, no, no,’ and 
get him out of the house as soon as you can before your 
determination wilts. Now let’s analyze that situation a 
bit. What brought that smiling young man to your door? 
His own self-advantage. Not advantage for you, but ad- 
vantage for himself. He wanted your money. But you 
have as much right to defend your money as he has to take 
it away from you.” 

“But he promised me 9 per cent interest.” 

“Of course he did. And if you’d been experienced, that 
in itself would have shown you how shaky his whole propo- 
sition was, for the highest grade securities only pay 4 and 
5 per cent. Why? Because they’re absolutely safe. There’s 
no danger, no risk to your capital. But the minute 
you take a risk with your capital the rate of interest 
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goes up; and the higher the rate, the greater 
the risk of losing everything you put in. 
The average woman doesn’t seem to see the 
direct connection between the risk and the 
rate. They can see the high rate of interest, 
but they don’t see the high degree of risk of losing their 
whole capital outright which goes hand in hand with it. I 
don’t say that a woman should never take a risk; but I 
do say that she ought to realize that risk, walk around it, 
investigate it, think it over, take advice and decide whether 
she can afford it or not. If she’s inexperienced or dependent 
on her income, she’d better leave it alone. And if she has 
children ——”’ 

“T have one son,” she interposed softly. 
teen. And that ——” 

She hesitated and looked down at her bag, clutched 
tightly in her hands. 

“And that?” I prompted gently, for I saw by her sud- 
den breathlessness there was worse to come. 


“He’s four- 


“What I really stopped in to see you for ——-”’ Her 
glance fell on her wrist watch and she sprang up in haste. 
“Oh, I didn’t realize ——-” she stammered; “‘it’s late; 


I’m wasting your time.” 
Poor innocent little easy mark! Had somebody else sold 
her a gold brick and she was ashamed to tell? 


A Borrower in Disguise 


“THIS is my easy day,’’I lied. “Sit down.” She put 
her bag carefully on the table and sank back, twist- 
ing her rings. “‘ Now go on.” 

“T have a friend,’”’ she began in a low, hurried voice; 
“a very dear friend—a woman. She has a son. He’s in 
business.” 

“And this son wants to borrow some of your money?”’ 
I said dryly, for I had heard stories like this before. 

“Oh, no, not borrow! He’s going to invest it for me.” 

“Tn his business?”’ 

“|? thipk so. He’s absolutely honest. At—at least, 
his mother is. I—I don’t know him very well.” 

She stared at me, wide-eyed and rather white. 

“T see,” I said gravely. ‘And maybe he’s honest too. 
We'll give him the benefit of the doubt. But even if he is, 
that’s no reason for turning over your money to him 
without investigation. How much does he want?” 

“He wanted thirty thousand.” 

She wet her lips and smiled a blanched little smile. 

“You never gave it to him!” I cried, startled, rising 
from my chair. 





















You — You Frigtten Me."' I Stared at Her in Silence. I Suppose I Did Look Savage 

















She shook her head. “That is, not all. I just couldn’t. 
It was so hard to decide. So I drew out fifteen thousand 
this morning ——”’ She broke off and said in a voice that 
shook despite herself: “ Please don’t look like that! You— 
you frighten me.” 

I stared at her in silence. I suppose I did look savage. 

“Well, you frighten me,” I retorted grimly. ‘‘ Women 
like you simply scare me to death.” 

Twenty thousand for a smile! Fifteen thousand for fear 
of hurting the feelings of a son of a friend! Why hadn’t her 
husband tied up her money? Well, it wasn’t too late to 
salvage the remnant. I took down 
the receiver and spoke to the in- 
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triumphant, as if she~had been through a scrap which 
hadn’t been exactly her own Waterloo, Victory mingled 
with wrath still sat upon her brow. 

“Well,” I smiled finally, “what can I do for you?” For 
I gathered she had not come in merely to look at my 
beauty, which isn’t of a nature to sink a thousand ships. 

“TI don’t know whether you can do anything or not,” 
she snapped back. 

“In that case ——”’ I slanted an eye at the clock. 

“Mrs. Sands sent me to you,”’ she vouchsafed. I waited. 
Mrs. Sands was one of my best customers. 


bs 
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“What's the matter?” 

“Everything.” 

I laughed. 

“Oh, come now, you don’t look to me exactly like a 
ruined women. Let’s get down to brass tacks. What was 
the squabble about?” 

She began to thaw. 

“Mrs. Sands said you were one of the rare people who 
put the advantage of your client before your advantage to 
yourself, and weren't always trying to sell house special- 
ties that you made a fat commission on. That was my fight 
with Jones. He was absolutely 
determined I should buy the se- 





formation desk. 

“Send in a messenger,” I said. 
My client watched me in surprise 
as I scratched off a note. 

“I’m going to give you a letter 
to a friend of mine in a national 
bank and trust company who 
specializes in attending to the af- 
fairs of women in your position 
without business experience. The 
bank is one of the largest in the 
country and its trust department 


is famous. But don’t take my 
word for that.’’ 

“Of course I shall!”’ she cried 
indignantly. 


“No, no, please. You’re too 
trusting already. Go to your own 
bank and check up what I say. 
Then, if you’re satisfied, present 
this letter and talk over your af- 
fairs frankly with my friend. It’s 
possible he may be able to get back 
some of your money. Anyway, 
they’ll investigate and in future 
you'll have some of the best finan- 
cial brains in the country to coun- 
sel you.” 

“‘ And you think my friend’s son 
is dishonest?” 

“I don’t say that. But I do say 
that it’s very rash for you, a widow 
with a child, inexperienced in busi- 
ness and dependent on your in- 
come, to invest a single dollar of 
your capital without a thorough- 
going investigation by a reliable 
house.” 

She rose, smiling. 

“Very well, I shan’t give it to 
him,” she stated firmly, nodding 
her head. At my stare of aston- 
ishment she laughed softly and 
tapped her small black bag. “All 
in there!’’ 

“But—but ——”’ 


Next! 


“\7OU see, I just couldn’t make 
up my mind. I'd been feel- 
ing us.easy two or three days. I 
hated to distrust anybody, and 
yet —— Well, finally I drew out 
the money and then decided to 
stop off first and talk with you.” 
“Thank goodness you did! But 
how did you find us?”’ 
“T ran across your ad in the 
paper.” 
I groaned again. Just like that! 
“But don’t you know,’’ I sug- 
gested mildly, “that unscrupulous 
investment houses and all kinds of 
swindlers and bucket-shop people 
advertise in the papers too? They 
put in big advertisements about 
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curities he wanted me to buy and 
no others, and it got to be a 
stand-up encounter between us 
every time I camein. You'd have 
thought it was his money, not 
mine.” 

Let me see your list.”’ 

She had been holding it in her 
hand. I glanced it over while her 
sharp eyes devoured my face. She 
was right; all her holdings were 
concentrated in two companies. 
The Blank National was recom- 
mending those securities, and un-. 
doubtedly Jones received a specia! 
commission or bonus for boosting 
them. Probably Jones was some 
keen, green young salesman who 
had set himself a goa! to sei! so 
many securities each month and 
he was cannily fitting her into his 
own little private scheme, I has- 
tened to reassure her. 


Diversification 


“(THESE securities are ail right. 

The Blank Nationa! is stand- 
ing behind them and that speaks 
for itself. Nevertheless, this is not 
a good list.,’’ 

“Why did he keep on stuffing 
that particular bond issue down 
my throat?’’ shedemanded. “It’s 
like asking the waiter for spinach 
and having him serve you beans. 
Suppose you don’t care for beans? 
Beans! Beans! I’m tired of beans! 
I told him to buy me something 
else. He argued against it. I be- 
gan to get scared of him. What's 
the matter with the list, if the se- 
curities are so safe?”’ 

“Your financial adviser 

“ My ex-financial adviser,"’ she 
corrected tartly. 

“—- has broken one of the 
ten commandments of investment, 
and it’s a big one too. That com- 
mandment says, Thou shalt not 
put all thy eggs in one basket, no 
matter how strong the basket, nor 
if it is carried with ever so steady 
a hand, even as steady as that of 
the Blank National. Diversify 
your investments, scatter them 
out. If I had ten thousand dollars 
to invest for a woman, and that 
was all she possessed in the world, 
I'd buy her at least ten different 
kinds of safe securities, for you 
never can tell what will happen. 
A security that’s absolutely gilt- 
edged and solid in one year may, 
by a combination of unfortunate 
circumstances, go slithering away 
downhill the next. Let me give 
you an illustration. Here's a cer 








our 
standing on the exchange, ‘our’ 
integrity and the unlimited capi- 
tal ‘we’ control. And you could have checked up on us at 
your bank. But I’m glad you came. Our messenger will 
accompany you so the bandits won’t get you, and after 
you’ve talked matters over with my friend in the trust 
company, ring me up.” 

She beamed on me gratefully. 

“fd like to invest something with you too,’’ she mur- 
mured, and made a motion toward her bag. 

“Heavenly powers! Keep that bag shut! 
Shoo!” 

She departed, laughing, a charming fifty-year-old child, 
I glanced at the clock. Half the morning gone. 

The next client entered, sat down moodily and stared at 
me in silence for a space, evidently trying to size me up. 
She looked sensible but angry, flushed yet somehow darkly 


‘our’ house, ‘our’ firm, ‘ : 


Get out! 


“Dave is Pushed to the Limit of His Strength by the Creative End of the Business"' 


“Can—can I talk frankly with you?"’ She relaxed and 
drew a deep breath. 

“You may and you must, if I’m to help you. Just put 
all your cards on the table and let’s see where you are.” 

“T’ve always done business with the Blank National,” 
she began, still with that ground swell of wrath. “I went 
to their bond department for advice; to a young ——” 
She gritted her teeth in fresh rage, choked and broke off. 

“The Blank National's all right,”"I said soothingly. “It 


has a very good bond department. ' But of course it’s a big 


place and some of the young salesmen don’t use the best 
of judgment in dealing with women.” 

“Best? Mine didn’t use any. But I’m through!” She 
brought down her fist on the table like a man. “I’m 
through!’’ 


tain interurban electric-railroad 
bond issue backed by a bank ! 
know. Last year it looked like a fine proposition. The bank, 
after an exhaustive examination, had loaned it money and 
recommended the securities to its clients. But along came 
a jitney company and began to cut into the interurban’s 
profits by offering cheap rates, until now the railroad has a 
hard time to pay its current expenses, not to mention inter- 
est on its loans, Unless it can come to terms with the jitney 
people, or render competition unprofitable, it has a period 
of hard sledding ahead. 

“But who could foresee that a jitney company would 
come in and take the interurban’s customers away? Sup- 
pose you had all your capital tied up in the securities of 
that company and an emergency arose where you had to 
have immediate cash, where would you be? Undoubtedly 

(Continued on Page 72) j 
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be rounded up. If 
the buyer is in the 
market for 100, he 





you probably 
know, are gradu- 
ally disappearing: 
and very 
gradually either. 
I ean think of 
seven thet I have 
seen, containing 
from 60,000 acres 
on up to 250,000, 


that have been cut 


not 80 


up and sold to 
farmers within the 
last ten years. It 
is generally as- 
sumed that this is 
inevitable 
change Obvious 
economic reasons 
for it ate cited 

rising prices for 
land, better mar- 
kets for farm 
produce, higher 
taxes, pressure of 
increasing popule- 


an 


tion--all that sort 
of thing 
I had never 


questioned the 
fundamental 
soundness of these 
explanations, for 
they are also ac 








will probably see 
not less than 200. 
The seller will then 
cut out 100 head 
of steers which 
measure up—in his 
opinion—to the 
standard he has 
promised to de- 
liver. The buyer 
then has a right to 
whatis knownas a 
10 per cent cut; 
that is to say, he 
ean decline to ac- 
cept one out of 
every ten of the 
steers offered. 
Others must be 
substituted. This 
custom is so old 
that to a person 
familiar with cow- 
country business 
etiquette the very 
suggestion of vio- 
lating it sounds 
illegal. 

The 10 per cent 
cut and haggling 
over substitutions 
provide the buyer 
with the natural 
arena for display 
of his knowledge of 








cepted in the cat- 
tie country, where 
I was reared, But 
recently I talked with a man who earned his first dollar as 
a cowboy at the age of sixteen and is now one of the 
directing heads of one of the largest ranches in the world. 
He thinks otherwise; he believes the very large ranch is a 
sounder economic unit today than ever before in the his- 
tory of thie country. The ranch he knows most about 
contains more than 60:0 square miles. It is very difficult to 
argue with a man who has the facts; the best strategy is 
to listen. So I listened. 


A Mail-Order Business in Cattle 


PPHERE is no such thing as a typical cowboy ora typical 

ranchman, They ere and always were as different as the 
individuals in the Araerican Army immediately after the 
draft. This man has what a banker or manufacturer would 
call visicn; he is a business 
xecutive of outstanding 


Making Pies—an Important Event in Ranch Life 


us have never seen our ranch,” he said, by way of explain- 
ing the business methods that make it possible for him to 
defy the trend of the times. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you are doing a mail-order 
business in trainload and car-lot shipments of livestock !’’ 
I exclaimed. 

“Yes’’—very casually. “Why not?” 

“Have you been doing this long enough to know it is a 
success—say, six or seven years?” 

“Yes, much longer than that.” 

Unless the reader knows something of the customary 
method of buying and selling cattle he will not readily un- 
derstand that hallowed traditions are trampled upon by 
such a revolutionary change as selling sight unseen. Time- 
honored custom dictates that the buyer shall go to the 
pasture with the seller; there a herd of young steers will 


the business. Dur- 

ing the negotia- 
tions he proves whether he is a good trader. The old-time 
cattleman vastly enjoyed these sessions and sometimes 
spent days negotiating. 


Eliminating the Old 10 Per Cent Cut 


o HAT takes the place of the 10 per cent cut?’’ I asked 
my friend. 

“Our own standards,” he replied. ‘‘We know cattle just 
as well as anyone else, so we begin by being honest with 
ourselves. We set a very high standard and do our own 
cutting. We have two managers; one looks after sales 
policy and the other attends to production. When the seli- 
ing manager selects cattle he is representing the buyer as 
well as the ranch. He can pick out 1000 blooded steers 
that look in a group as though they had been turned out of 

a butter mold. Any 
thoroughly competent 





ability. When conditions 
change he adjusts his meth- 
ods accordingly; in fact, he 
pushes on the reins, Change 
doesn't give him a head- 
ache. Thic quality seems to 
mark any man as univweual, 
in spite of the widely known 
fact that a!l sorts of condi- 
tions are always changing. 

He discussed the cattle 
business in terma of beef- 
steak and sigh? drafts. 
That ia his point of view, 
although he has also driven 
herda over the long, long 
trails leading up from West 
Texas, and has seen thou- 
sands of Indians. Oddly 
enough, ! met this pioneer 
in lower Broadway, net far 
from Wall Street, where 
the buiidings are so high 
that the men and women 
whowork in them are called 
eafion fodder. He has a 
New York office, The finan- 
cial end of cattle raising is 
important; few cattle are 
sold under the age of one 
year. The beef crop ma- 
tures slowly. 








ranch manager can do it. 
It is nothing more than ap- 
plying to a ranch the 
one-price system with a 
standardized product which 
is now so well known in the 
merchandising field. It 
saves the buyers thousands 
of dollars and weeks of 
time. They are always wel- 
come to visit the ranch, but 
they get no 10 per cent cut 
there either. When the cat- 
tle are offered, the buyer 
can accept them or not as 
he pleases. They are just 
like shoes or automobiles 
or typewriters; they bear 
our brand and the quality 
is uniform.” 

Anyone can see what a 
system of this sort ade- 
quately administered 
means to the selling end of 
the business, but he may 
overlook its bearing upon 
production, Whenever cat- 
tle are rounded up they 
lose a certain amount of 
weight and growth. The 
effect of one round-up would 
be negligible, but in the 
course of a year there would 








“About 96 per cent af the 
people who buy cattle from 
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Chasing a Yearling on a Wyoming Ranch 


be a difference between the 
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condition and growth 
of two herds one of 
which had been dis- 
turbed very little and 
the other frequently. 
When I remarked on 
this, the cattleman 
said, ‘“‘ We sell nothing 
by weight, either actual 
or estimated.’’ Sothere 
went another hallowed 
tradition of the cow 
country. 

“Everything is sold 
by the head,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘With the 
right breeds of beef cat- 
tle, weight is not im- 
portant at the age of 
one year or there- 
abouts. Our steer 
calves are sold to the 
feeders, who prepare 
them for market, and 
their breed is what tells 
in the final reckoning. 
We are dealing in a 
standard product and 
we know what it will 
be when properly ma- 
tured. Weather condi- 
tions affect the weight 
of calves; a wet season, 





“Next let us suppose 
that he has a whole sea- 
son of bad luck — prices 
go down and the rain- 
fall is spotty; he can’t 
sell his cattle and he 
has to move them by 
train to better grass; 
then he has a hard win- 
ter and needs more 
money to buy feed be- 
cause the grass is short. 
Meantime his notes are 
falling due. Unless the 
bank is pretty hard 
pressed by general con- 
ditions, it will be en- 
tirely willing to carry 
him through. You see, 
his security will be 
growing faster than the 
additional loans and 
the compound interest, 
He remains a good risk. 
After the hard winter 
his herd nearly dou- 
bles. He's all right. 

“T can remember 
whole sieges of bad 
years in the old days. 
There'd be droughta 
and raids and thieves 
and Indians and sick- 








for instance, shows 
lighter calf weights, but 
they will mature ac- 
cording to their blood. Weight used to be important be- 
cause it was an indication of a possible good strain of blood, 
but it has no bearing on our stuff. Our standard calves 
at the time they leave the pasture on their way to the 
feeding belt, usually average 375 to 400 pounds. In transit 
they will lose up to ninety pounds; the shrinkage is always 
heavy. But with fair conditions they should recover all 
that in two weeks. The breed and blood are what count 
and we have no time to haggle over nonessentials.”’ 

Though these details were interesting enough, they re- 
lated only to one well-managed ranch and I wished to take 
a broader survey of the field. I called my friend’s atten- 
tion to the fact that every ranch couldn’t possibly have the 
sort of sales manager who originally introduced the new 
and revolutionary methods just described. The manager 
in question, I learned, came from one of the large packing 
houses and must have been well paid. I wanted to discuss 
conditions as men of more nearly average ability would see 
them. Therefore I called attention to the fact that cattle- 
men have had much to say during recent years about bad 
conditions that they feel are beyond their control; in fact, 
many of them think they are engaged in a business that is 
destined to disappear from this country. 
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Cattlemen and Middlemen 


“TT DEPENDS upon your definition of a cattleman,” 
said my friend. ‘Most of the cattlemen I know are 
doing fairly well and some of them are getting rich.” 
“All right, then; we’ll begin by defining the word cat- 
tleman,”’ I agreed. ‘‘ What is a cattleman?”’ 
“He is a man who owns cows and bulls and calves,”’ was 
the prompt reply. “He sells steers, but doesn’t buy many. 


Cowboys Branding Cattle 


There are a lot of men operating in the cow country nowa- 
days who don’t own anything but steers. I wouldn’t call 
those men cattle raisers, but they think they are. Every- 
thing on four hoofs that they own is for sale all the time. 
They are traders and speculators, but I wouldn’t call them 
cowmen. They aremiddlemen. Most of them were brought 
up in the cow country and used to ride herd. Some of them 
still own land here and there, but for the most part they 
lease more pasture land than they own. The businesses 
they operate come pretty close to being liquid assets; they 
could close out almost overnight. The way these men 
operate is to range around and pick up yearlings here and 
there at attractive prices, stocking up leased pastures. If 
the market looks right they may try to fatten some cattle; 
if it doesn’t look promising they sell at the first indication 
of profit. 

“Naturally every guess they make doesn’t register a 
bull’s-eye; sometimes you'll find them $100,006 or more 
in debt and talking to themselves. The outlook suddenly 
appears very gloomy for the whole cattle industry. I’ve 
heard them say that it’s only a matter of a few more years 
until all our meat will be imported. Well, I think that time 
is quite a few decades in the distance. 

“Now a sure-enough cattle raiser has an entirely differ- 
ent sort of business. In the first place he doesn’t get 
pinched for money; at any rate, his chances are much bet- 
ter at the bank, and for an obvious reason. Cows multiply. 
Steers don’t. A cowman can certainly borrow 40 per cent 
of the value of his herd if he has any sort of standing as a 
man. If he has an excellent reputation for ability and 
business integrity, and his pasture lands—either owned or 
leased or both—will adequately support his herd, he can 
borrow more than 40 per cent. 


ness; then early snows, 
low prices, giutted 
markets and about ev- 
erything else you can think of; but most of us came through. 
We had cows. Even in the earliest and worst daye there 
was a lot of Scotch and English money invested in cattle 
loans in this country. The traditional rate on cattle loans 
is 8 per cent and that looked pretty good over in the British 
Isles. I can remember when English ranchmen were the 
favorite joke of the cow country. They were usually young 
men sent over to engage in the business for no other reason 
than to provide security for 8 per cent loans. They used 
to ask the cowboys some amazing questions and try out 
wonderful theories.” 


Changes Due to Speculation 


“A REAL cowman who knows his business and has a fairiy 

good pasture can make money today whether he oper- 
ates on a large or a small scale. If he specuiates—and 
nearly all of them do—he’ll have the ups and downs that go 
with gambling. 

“Speculation is now accepted as virtually an essential 
feature of ranching. As a result there are astonishing 
changes. Well, let me cite an example. Many years ago 
I numbered among my comrades a cowman whose siand- 
ards of honesty were regarded as high even in those days 
when nearly everyone was rigidly honest. He brought up a 
son like himself. The verbal promise of either of them was 
worth whatever money they needed. Not long ago an 
officer of a cattle-loan company told me that the son had 
sold a small herd of mortgaged steers in flagrant violation 
of the criminal statutes. He was indicted, tried and ac- 
quitted by a jury on which other cattlemen sat. I am told 
that he goes about his business without having suffered loss 

(Centinued on Page 290) 
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| OFTEN think the dead in our town lie in a fairer 





place than the living. It is often so along our coast. 

They are on a high bit of ground, close to the 
harbor, so that you can see their resting places from 
the decks as soon as you pess the first buoy, and when 
you climb from the street the dunes and the ocean catch 
your eye, and there is hardl, a tombstone that does not 
stare blindly out to sea. Even in midgummer the grass is 
brown about them, for it is a sandy place and ewept by 
the wind 

it was quiet as I climbed up the West Hill that morning. 
The sun was already high and I was quite alone. It was 
beating down on the rows of slate headstones, making their 
inscriptions as clear as the letters of the judgment book, 
terse and austere summaries of vanished endeavors. In 
the days those stones were reared few people cared for 
pretense, and seldom strove to hide the grimness of the 
end of man. As I walked through the gate at West Street, 
life lay before me iike a page to read as I liked between the 
lines. Up and up the hill they stood in silent rows, the last 
memoria! of names already forgotten, of frail humanity 
that had vanished in the air, leaving nothing but a few 
letters surmounted by a skull and wings. 

it ws strange to think that they had once walked the 
streets below, and that their voices had echoed in the very 
houses that kept us from the rain; strange that they also 
hed laughed and raised their hands in anger, that their 
eyes had also shone with hope and love—for of all of them 
nothing was left 

Deep as their names were carved, hardly one was more 
than a vague myth. Nothing they had done in their years 
of life remained to tax the memory. 

I picked my way past their stones. The Nickersons, I 
knew, lay duried just over the rise of the hili. I remember 
i had just come ‘%o the first of the family—old Jacob 
Nickerson, who onee had a mill on the marshes—when I[ 
heard a sound which made me stop. It came to me on 
the wind, the sharp ringing sound of a hammer. I 
moved forward more quietly until I could see farther down 
the slope. 

Not thirty feet in front of me where the hill inclined more 
gradually, was an imposing tomb of brick with a marble 
top. A man was leaning over it, a man with a spotted blue 
coat, It was Mr. Richard Parton. He was bending over 
the tomb with a 
hammer and chisel 
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marble dust was heavy on his sleeves. As I watched him 
I could hear him whistling a little tune between his teeth, 
a tune which rose clearly every time he poised his hammer. 
Once, when his work seemed to strike him as peculiarly 
satisfactory, he even sang the words softly through his nose. 
I still remember them: 


Three dozen niggers stowed safe in the hold— 
Three dozen niggers—the rest was stiff and cold. 


I must have watched him for ten minutes before he fin- 
ished. Still whistling he stood up straight and dusted at 
his sleeves. Then he carefully dusted the tombstone itself. 
Then he turned and threw the hammer down the hill, and 
the chisel after it. He seemed content with the message 
he had left for posterity, for he picked up his hat and set 
it jauntily on his head. 

I watched him make his way carefully among the graves 
until he had disappeared. Even after that it was some 
time before I moved. I had never seen before, and I 
doubt if I shall ever see again a man come back te examine 
his own tomb. 

It was his tomb. There on the top in neat deep capitals 
was his name: 


Sacred to the Memory of 
RICHARD PARTON ESQ. 


A Gentleman of Portsmouth Beloved by His Wife and Child 
A Trader in the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
Lost at sea April 18th, 1817 
In the 37th Year of His Age 
By His Former 
Associate in Ventures of Trading 


Eliphalet Greer 
This Monument is Erected 


It was clear to see where Mr. Parton’s chisel had cut. 
There were rough, hasty gashes and wavering lettering 
between the original lines, the result of an hour’s or two 
hours’ hasty work, scrawling, uneven tyro’s letters, but 
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legible enough, and permanent. Words had been 

crossed out, and others added with little thought of 

evenness or space. Nevertheless, though the memory 

of other sleepers beneath the sod was permanently 

gone, Mr. Parton had added enough to make his per- 
sonality vivid as long as the marble slab lay face upward 
toward the sky: 


Sacred to the Memory of 
RICHARD PARTON ESQ. 


A Gentleman of Portsmouth Beloved by His Wife and Child 
A Trader in the Pacific and Indian Oceans 


Marooned April 18th, 1817 
In the 37th Year of His Age 


By His Former Marooner and 
Associate in Ventures of Nigger Trading 
Eliphalet Greer 
This Menument is Erected 
RETURNED TO THIS LIFE APRIL 18, 1832 
IN THE 52D YEAR OF HIS AGE 


xvVI 


T IS not my own story I am telling, and if it were I 

should not be telling it. What there is of myself in these 
pages relates entirely to other men. I wish I could draw 
back altogether, but I cannot. For, somehow, passages in 
my own life are parts of the story itself. I wonder if my 
father ever thought when he threw down his hand and left 
for other spheres, ruined and discredited, of the part that 
he was yet to play. I wonder what he would have written 
on his tomb if he could have returned as Mr. Parton did. 
I remember thinking of it as I stood ankle deep in the dead 
winter-worn grass, for he was lying not so very far away. 

I must have been staring at Mr. Parton's tomb for some 
time, when I became aware that I was not alone on West 
Hill. Though Mr. Parton had hurried down the hill and 
out of sight, I knew I was not the only one watching by his 
grave. Quiet places possess peculiar properties unknown 
to frequented ways. They are unused to the sound of 
footsteps. The slightest variance of common sounds 
creates a discord which I cannot explain. Perhaps the 
discord is not even sound itself. It may only be a differ- 
ence in the quality of silence. I knew I was not alone. 

There was no 
difference in the 





in hie hand. Asl 
looked, he dealt 
the chisel a series 
of deft blows, and 
then bent closer 
to blow off the 
marble dust I 
could see the wind 
blow a touch of it 
back in his face, 
a0 that he coughed 
and half-closed his 
eyes, but immedi 
ately he was at it 
again. 1 could see 
hia profile con 
torted into an 
intent emile 
Something in the 
hasty pecking of 
hie chisel, some- 
thing in the way 
he was smiling 
warned me it was 
better not to in 
terrupt him then. 
I wished to move 
back, out I was 
afraid he might 
hear, so inatead [ 
sank down beside ~ 
a stone, and con- 
tinued to watch. 
If Mr. Parton 
was not used to 
the stonecutter’s 
art, he Was an 
adept with his 
hands. Every mo- 
tion he made was 
quick and sure, as 
theugh he had 
often rehearsed it. 
He must have 








noise of the wind. 
No shadow was 
cutting off the 
light. Yet I knew 
that things were 
diferent. Some- 
one was behind 
me—not a ghost, 
not a memory, but 
someone as alive 
asI. Foramoment 
I stood quite mo- 
tionless. I stood 
quiet, but I could 
feel that I was 
trembling, and 
then I heard a 
sound, as though 
a garment had 
rubbed carelessly 
against a_ stone, 
but I did not turn 
around. I pre- 
tended not to hear, 
and put my hand 
in my pocket. 
My hand was 
over the pistol, the 
pistol I had taken 
to the island. It 
made my hand 
cold as I touched 
it. I moved my 
fingers over the 
lock. My thumb 
was on the ham- 
mer. The cap was 
in place. Slowly, 
very slowly, I 
drew the hammer 
back. I bent closer 
over the tomb- 
stone, as though 
I could not de- 








been at work .or 
some time, for the 


I Had Beer Right. Someone Had Been Behind Me, But it Was Not One of Eliphatet’s Men, Nor Was it Mr. Parton 


cipher the in- 
scription, and my 
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fingers had closed 
over the trigger. 

It was all the 
matter of an in- 
stant, but I could 
think quickly 
then. Eliphalet 
Greer had set 
someone to follow 
me, or Mr. Parton 
knew already, had 
seen me, and had 
rounded the hill 
himself. I bent 
closer, drew in my 
breath, and leaned 
my left hand on 
the marble. Then 
I turned, and drew 
my pistol as I did 
so. I was quick, 
very quick in those 
days. I had been 
aloft too often for 
my mind and body 
not to work to- 
gether. By the 
time I was around 
my pistol was 
level, pointing 
straight to where 
I had heard the 
sound. 

“Put up your 
hands!’’ I said, 
and then I stopped. 

I had been right. 
Someone had been 
behind me, but it 
was not one of 
Eliphalet’s men, 
nor was it Mr. 
Parton. I lowered 
my pistol and let 
the hammer gently 








We were satand- 
ing face to face be- 
side Mr. Parton's 
tomb. Her cloak 
had fallen from one 
shoulder, and her 
hand was against 
her throat 

“I’m glad you 
never thought,”’ 
she said. 

“ Dear — dear,” 
I was saying, and 
still my voice did 
not seem mine, 
“what difference 
does it make, if 
you-tell me you'll 
go too?” 

As I spoke, | 
seemed to be out 
of the dark, and 
my way seemed 
very clear. I knew 
that I had always 
wished it so. I 
thought it was 
destiny then. Yes, 
I knew the reason 
for my being, the 
reason of all lone- 
liness and discon- 
tent. There was a 
radiance about 
her then like the 
radiance of some 
vision in a dream, 
a brightness like 
the sun upon the 
water, like the sun 
upon the new 
leavea of the 
spring. The cicsk 
she wore was no 
longer a cloak 








down. Not four 
feet from where I 
was standing was 
Prudenee Murdock. Her head was bare. Her hair was 
blown back from her forehead. A long gray cloak was 
wrapped about her, and she was holding it with both her 
hands. I remember I forgot in my surprise how strange 
it was that she should be there then. She had not started 
back. She was still as the stones themselves, still as some 
apparition. 

“Put it back,” she said, and smiled very faintly. ‘‘I can’t 
put up my Lands and keep my cloak on too.” 

As she stood with the wind blowing past, it did not seem 
strange that she and [ should meet again. In the clear sea 
air she seemed a part of the day itself, as bright and as clear 
as the sunlight. 

“You were a long way off,”’ she said, “but I knew it was 
you walking up the hill.’”’ 

Somehow, now that I saw her again, I felt strangely at 
rest. My dark thoughts grew clear; I felt where she was, 
nothing could be wrong. Though she was a part of it, 
though I knew she was a part of it, she seemed far removed 
from the whole drab story, something distinct and beyond. 

““Why were you looking at that stone?” she asked. 

And then I told her what I had seen, but she hardly 
seemed to listen. 

When I finished she still stood quietly looking out at 
the sea, unmoved and not surprised. 

“Let me see,”’ was all she said, and she moved nearer, 
and the wind blew a fold of her cloak against me, and the 
touch of her cloak was like the touch of a friendly hand. 

‘Yes, it’s true,” she said; “though he needn’t have 
carved it here.” 

She spoke quietly, as she always spoke, wearily almost, 
as though the matter was of small importance. 

“How do you know it’s true?’”’ I asked. “What have 
you to do with a thing like that?” 

She was still examining the altered lettering of the stone, 
and did not look up at my question. 

“More to do with it than you,” she answered listlessly. 
“Hetold me. Hetold melongago. He had to tell someone.” 

“Eliphalet Greer told you!” 

She nodded, and before I could speak again, before I 
could say what was on my mind to say, she turned and 
looked up at me, and I saw she had grown very pale. 

“T couldn’t stay down there,” she said, “‘when I saw 
you weren’t going. Aren’t you going to go: before it’s too 
late?”’ 

She had raised her hand to my arm and her voice was 
low and pleading. . 

“You see where it’s going to end. What have you to do 
with a quarrel like that? He never meant what he said to 
you this morning. I won’t let him say a word against you. 


I Could Not Go. 


I Couatd Not, Though No Living Man Should See Another as I Saw Eliphatet Then 


He won’t.. I promise you he won’t. Only you must go. 
Please, please tell me you're going.” 

“Did you come here,” I asked, “to tell me that?” 

She turned away, and in that moment’s silence I felt a 
strange elation. I could not see her face, only her hands 
groping at the folds of her cloak. She did not speak, and 
yet I knew. I seemed to know everything then. All 
knowledge seemed close to me, very close. Sometimes I 
think even now that I knew more then than all the lessons 
the world has taught me since. I have wondered since at 
the futility of life, but once I knew its secret. Once on that 
wind-swept hill I knew the reason of being and of death, 
and it was clearer, far clearer than any conclusion that 
philosophers have reached by their logic of points and lines. 
They were all in their right relations then—what had been, 
and what had ceased to be. They all had some unity and 
direct relation which is vague and contradictory now, but 
I knew it then. I knew it in the way she turned her head. 
It was written in the sunlight on her hair, in the whiteness 
of her hands. Perhaps she never knew it, but once she 
held the secret in her slender fingers. 

“Prudence,” I heard myself saying, “ Prudence.” 

“Won't you go?” she said. “Won’t you please go?” 

What was it I saw in that slender girl with the frightened 
eyes and the paie drawn face? I see it now, but it is more 
than I can tell. I see it now in all its old radiance, just as 
I saw it then, when she asked me please to go. 

“T won’t. You know I won’t,”’ I said. 

“Won't you?” Her voice faltered. “If I ask you? 
Won’t you because I ask you?” 

I wonder what my father would have thought if he had 
been hovering about his headstone. Up in the West Hill 
burying ground I was holding Captain Murdock’s daughter 
in my arms. I could feel her body, slender and yielding. 
I could feel her hair against my face, and her breath on my 
cheek; and all the world seemed very far away and yet 
very close about us both. Yes, before I knew what I had 
done I was holding her in my arms, speaking strangely, 
incoherently, words which I never dreamed were in my 
power to speak. 

“Yes, IM go,” I was saying. ““Anywhere you say, I'll go; 
anywhere the rivers run, anywhere there’s tide: I'll go to 
Java. I'll go up to the ice—anywhere, if you’!l go too.” 

She was smiling, though her eyes were wet and though 
her lips were trembling; and for a moment she did not 
speak or move, 

“Tt shouldn’t be, but I’m glad,”’ she said. “ Now let me 
go. I shouldn’t have seen you. ‘I shouldn’t ever have 
come, but I’m glad I did. Nothing matters so much now, 
Please let me go.” 


made by the hand 
of man. She was 
not wrapped in 
mortal raiment then. Now that the light is waning, now 
that I have lived through a drab span of even years, | 
know there is a time when all of us touch the robe of im- 
mortality, when love and hate and fear are melted in some 
erucible into an alloy which is life and more than life. Yet 
it can never be framed in words, It is slight and beyond 
all thought. We touch, and it vanishes beneath our fingers. 

Even then it was going, faster, much faster than the 
satid in the glass. Even then it was going, and love and 
hate and fear were back. The light was going. I could see 
it dying from her eyes. She was trembling. I put my arm 
around her, and she drew away. It was gone, and we were 
back in the world again. She hud turned her head away. 
She had covered her face with her hands. 

“Don’t!” she cried. “Don’t ask me again! I mustn’t! 
I mustn’t! And if you ask me, you'll make me!” 

‘Make you —-—”’ I began. 

She looked at me, and her face was wet, and her eyes 
were gentle and deep and soft, like the water in the early 
morning just as the mist clears before the sun. 

“Oh,” she said, “I never meant to hurt you! I know 
I should never have come. Don’t you understand? We're 
both a part of something else. How could I come with 
you? How could I, without even a name, and a life like 
mine?”’ 

“You know it makes no difference,” I began. “ What 
about my own name —~—”’ 

“But it wiil,””’ she said. “It will. You'll know it will 
tomorrow. Don’t!. Ah, please don’t look so! You can’t 
throw everything away. Don’t you see—oh, don’t you see 
it’s all because I care?” 

She was pointing down the slope past the wa!! where the 
land of the dead ended and the town of the iiving began, 
toward the square brick houses and the elms. 

“Don’t you see,” she said again, ‘‘there’s where you be- 
long?” 

I was looking beyond the houses down toward the 
wharves. They were far away, but I could see the men at 
work on them, like the distant figures in a picture. I could 
see Eliphalet Greer’s wharf with its white pilings and th: 
gray-slate roofs of his warehouses. 

“I can’t leave him,” she said, ‘“‘when it’s all like this.” 

And then I knew why she held back. He was back again. 
He was never far away. 

“You can’t leave Eliphalet Creer?" I cried hoarsely. 

“I knew you'd take it sv,” she answered wearily. 
“You'll never understand. ‘No men ever know that other 
men have different sides, Ever since I can remember, he’s 
been kind to mé, the only one who ever has, Ever since I 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 11, 1924 


Mr. Coolidge and the Constitution 


R. COOLIDGE neither minced words nor strained 
i truth when he declared in his speech at Baltimore 
that a deliberate and determined effort is being made to 
break down the guaranties of our fundamental law and 





that it has for its purpose the confiscation of property and 
the destruction of iiberty. 

These attacks upon our “ordered liberty,”’ upon the 
Supreme Court and upon the Constitution of the United 
States are an old story. Within the last year or two it has 
been told with new variations and in shriller tones, but it 


is still the «ame old tale. Disgruntled reformers, radical 
agitators and framers of jerry-bui!t legislation sorely resent 
the limitations iraposed upon Congress by the Constitu- 


tion; and they are always ready to vent their wrath upon 


the Supreme Court when that body of interpreters and 
guardians of the Constitution defends it from their en- 
croachments, So bent are they upon having their own 
way, right or wrong, so little care they for the liberties of 
the people as a whole, that they would gladly tear down 
the whole fabric ef our rights as citizens for the sake of 
making into binding law a few unsound measures they 
have fathered and others they would like to father should 
it ever become possibile to override the fundamental law 
of the land. 

Mr. Coolidge truly said that the Constitution of the 


United States fas for its almost sole purpose the protection 
of the freedom of the peopie. The Constitution guarantees 


to every citizen more than a score of fundamental rights, 
and the Supreme Court is ever ready to see to it that the 
Government’s covenant is carried out to the letter and 


that no private person or law officer or legislator or corpora- 
tion or inferior court infringes those rights with impunity. 
In the last resort the Supreme Court, and no higher human 
tribunal, stands between every American and his oppressor 
or sccuser 

The enemies of the Supreme Court would sweep away 
the mighty defenses that hedge the liberties of their fellow 
citizens. Let them heve their way by giving full effect 
to an act of Congress that, after having been declared un- 
eonstitutional by the Supreme Court, has been again 
passed by Congress, and the Constitution becomes a scrap 
of paper, a contract with seals and signatures torn away. 
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Those who attempt to whittle away the President’s 
defense of the Constitution do not, so far as we are aware, 
offer to explain the inevitable consequences of the adoption 
of the proposals for shearing the Supreme Court of its pres- 
ent powers. They do not, for example, make it clear that 
Congress might invade all our basic rights at will; might 
sanction the requirement of excessive bail, the irnposition 
of cruel and unusual punishments, the unwarranted with- 
drawal of the privilege of writ of habeas corpus, the denial 
of the right of accused persons to public and speedy trial. 
They are silent in regard to many oppressive powers that 
Congress might exercise, such as allowing accused persons 
to be put twice in jeopardy of life or limb, enacting bills of 
attainder and ex post facto laws, requiring accused persons 
in criminal cases to testify against themselves, denying the 
right of peaceable assembly, abridging freedom of speech 
and of the press and setting up religious tests as a qualifica- 
tion for holding public office. They say not a word about 
the possibilities of depriving citizens of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

Those who attack the Supreme Court rarely do indulge 
in such embarrassing revelations; but it would be as idle to 
censure them for their reticence as to blame the cuttlefish 
for bringing his ink bag into action at the convenient mo- 
ment. No doubt they would pooh-pooh the very thought 
that Congress would so play the ty rant. They forget that 
liberty is a possession too precious to trifle with or to leave 
unguarded. 

“Unless we can maintain our institutions of liberty un- 
impaired, they [the common run of people] will see their 
savings swept away, their homes devastated and their 
children perish from want and hunger. The time to stop 
those who would loosen and weaken the fabric of our 
Government is before they begin. The time for Americans 
to range themselves firmly, squarely and uncompromisingly 
behind American ideals is now.” 

We commend the President’s solemn warning to every 
citizen, to every patriotic American, regardless of party 
affiliations. It is based upon principles too elementary, 
too vital, too thoroughly American, to be colored by any 
tinge of partisanship. 


The Peace That Russia Promotes 


HE treaties of peace imposed drastic restrictions on the 
military forces of the defeated countries. This was 
done to prevent wars of revenge and to make enforcement 
of the provisions of the treaties less difficult. This was sup- 
posedly all in the interest of peace. But it is gradually 
becoming clear that Russia was left out of the calculation, 
and Russia now employs the situation to disturb peace. 
The Soviet Government of Russia apparently has the pol- 
icy of stirring up insurrection in all European countries, the 
red Internationale being the instrument, applied through 
the communists of each country. In some countries the 
disturbances are purely domestic. But in other countries 
international friction is the objective of the disturbances. 
Hungary and Bulgaria furnish two illustrations. Com- 
munists in those two countries, obviously acting according 
to program, instigate and commit outrages across the 
frontiers of the surrounding countries. The governments 
of those countries have small standing arraies, largely 
voluntary, and small police forces. They are not strong 
enough to cope with the continually shifting disorder. The 
governments of the offended states protest to the govern- 
ments of the offending states, demanding suppression of 
disorder and indemnification. The governments reply that 
the disorders are not nationalistic, but are communistic; 
that military and police powers are not in poc‘tion to sup- 
press them. This was earlier the situation in Hungary; it 
is now the condition in Bulgaria. The provocation is com- 
munistic, originating in Russia; the result is revival of 
military nationalism, a menace to the peace of Central 
Europe and of the Balkans. Thus the Internationale, de- 
termined to extirpate small political nations, employs their 
very nationalism to encompass their destruction. 

Now in these countries are factions that are not averse 
to stirring up nationalistic strife for selfish reasons, for 
party politics. There are Hungarians who agitate against 
Rumania, Bulgarians who agitate against Jugo-Slavia. 
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The opposing governments may have honest differences of 
opinion as to the responsibility of communists or national- 
ists in the agitations and disturbances. This confusion 
only makes the situations the more difficult. Clearly, how- 
ever, the initiative lies with the communists who exploit 
the tension of the exaggerated nationalism of the new states. 


Elusive Security 


NLY those who stop to reckon up such changes can 

appreciate the advance of investment intelligence in 
the last fifteen or twenty years. Not only do far more 
people concern themselves with bonds and stocks than 
formerly, but the methods of analysis are better understood 
and there is an appreciably greater body of data to work 
with, It is true, no doubt, that many who consider them- 
selves wizards of the market place are such only in their 
own conceit, but average financial intelligence is unques- 
tionably higher. 

But the essentials of security, which are integrity and 
ability, still remain an occult secret, not only to the masses 
but to the chosen few in many a tragic case. Mortgages, 
trust agreements, indentures, protective committees, 
syndicate managers, statistical departments—these and 
all the other devices of financiers vanish like the morn- 
ing mist if the managers of an enterprise are commercially 
stupid and incompetent, or are rascals at heart. 

It is said that scientists have a mechanical device which 
detects lies, much as other instruments measure weight or 
blood pressure. Cannot the same principle, if there really 
be such, find its way into company promotion, and stock 
and bond sales? Business insurance is one device for reduc- 
ing hazards, but incompetence is not so much to be insured 
against as avoided. The ignorant may suppose that ore or 
oil in the ground is equivalent to dividends, but as a dis- 
cerning engineer who has studied the great mining prop- 
erties says, ‘‘Companies fail and succeed with the ebb and 
flow of intelligence controlling their destinies. Mineral 
in the ground is not an asset unless possessed by an organi- 
zation which can extract it profitably in the face of keen 
competition. The most modern plant is worthless in the 
hands of incompetents. Such axioms are the merest 
platitudes, but are often overlooked in the abnormal 
psychology of the search for buried treasure.” 

If incompetence can, in a few years’ time, wreck a min- 
ing company, whose business is merely extractive, it works 
even faster with the great miscellaneous group of manu- 
facturing and commercial enterprises. Perhaps it is asking 
too much, but why doesn’t an alert investment banker 
alter the tiresomely stereotyped advertising of his craft by 
inserting the following paragraph in his next offering of 
bonds or stocks? 

“While we do not guarantee the assertion, we confidently 
believe that President John Smith of the Amalgamated 
Sugar and Rubber Combining Corporation is not the kind 
of dumb-bell who will buy fifty million dollars’ worth of 
raw material the next time the market reaches the highest 
point in history, even though he did nearly ruin the com- 
pany, and our reputation besides, by doing just that 
in 1920.” 

What we need for the protection of investors and bank 
depositors is a closer touch with the realities of life. Why 
shouldn’t the directors of dubiously solid banks, in seeking 
to enlarge their deposits, really tell what is in their minds? 
There are cases—fortunately very few in the aggregate of 
all banking institutions, but hard on the victims, for all 
that—where the advertising might well read as follows: 

“We, the directors of the Eighty-first National Bank, 
know very little about making loans, but we are willing to 
try. We hope that our assistant cashier won’t prove a 
defaulter, but we are not sure.” 

Absurd! But why? There are enough passed dividends, 
failures, receiverships, reorganizations, bad loans, defalca- 
tions and other evidences of business and moral fallibility 
to make such a wording of stock offerings and prospectuses 
strictly accurate. Its adoption, however, is not to be ex- 
pected. But surely the hope is not unreasonable that those 
who urge the public to invest and to deposit savings will in 
course of time emphasize competence of management as 
well as the character of product and potentialities of market. 
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HOW A TARIFF IS 


B Will © R G encountered by the Ways and Means Committee 
VY H IQ rm ° reemn of the Sixty-seventh Congress in framing the bill. 


HE national elections of 1920 resulted in an 
[events victory for the Republican 

Party, and everyone understood that upon 
its accession to power the tariff would be com- 
pletely rewritten. The Republican Party had advocated 
and maintained in its platforms that wherever neces- 
sary a duty should be levied upon imports of articles 
for the production or growth of which this country is 
adapted, and that such duty should be sufficient to 
equalize the difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad. It is not intended in this article to dis- 
cuss whether this principle is correct or economically 
sound. For its purpose it is sufficient to say that the last 
tariff bill, commonly called the Fordney-McCumber Bill, 
was prepared in accordance with the principles of the Re- 
publican Party as understood by those who framed it. 

In the preparation of this bill they were largely aided by 
the Tariff Commission, composed of both Democrats and 
Republicans. Its chairman at the time was Mr. Thomas 
Walker Page, a Democrat, and an exceedingly capable and 
fair-minded gentleman, whose personal work was of great 
value to the committee in giving it the necessary informa- 
tion as to how the bill should be framed to accomplish that 
which was desired; although if he had been writing the bill 
himself, it would have taken quite a different form. Many 
have thought in the first instance that such a bill should be 
prepared by the Tariff Commission, 


CHAIRMAN COMMITTEXR ON WAYS 


reported, although this is a foregone conclusion. When 
ordered reported, some member, usually the chairman, is 
directed to prepare a report for those favoring the bill, and 
the minority usually presents a report giving its reasons 
for opposing the bill. 

It should not be thought by reason of any of the pre- 
ceding statements that the present law was constructed in 
a haphazard manner. On the contrary, no bill was ever 
presented to Congress which was given so much attention 
or prepared with so much care as the Fordney-McCumber 
Bill. A year, nine months and fourteen days elapsed be- 
tween the time when the hearings were commenced until 
the act was finally approved. The hearings occupied thirty- 
eight working days, the drafting of the bill eighty-four work- 
ing days, the House debate nineteen working days. It 
was before the Senate 338 working days and in confer- 
ence eighteen working days. In the meantime Congress 
passed an emergency tariff bill on agricultural products, 
and also a bill completely revising the revenue laws, all of 
which engaged the attention of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The time which elapsed was to a considerable 
extent caused by the unusual difficulties which were 


AND MEANS 


MADE 


As the Sixty-sixth Congress drew near its close an 
extremely serioussituation developed with reference 
to our foreign trade, which in turn was seriously affecting our 
domestic business. Rates of exchange became demoralized 
and it was easy to lay down foreign goods in American 
ports at a price that prohibited American competition. The 
extreme poverty of Europe also led to what is called dump- 
ing of products regardless of cost. American factories were 
closing down and more and more men were going cut of 
employment. In the Sixty-sixth Congress, beginning with 
the sixth of January the committee had hearings untii 
February sixteenth, more particularly with reference to 
farm products and the farm emergency tariff, but also with 
reference to a large number of other matters. In the in- 
terim between the Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh Congress 
the Ways and Means Committee met and continued work 
on the tariff bill. 


Legislative Agents to the Fore 


announced that hearings would be held for the pur- 
pose of revising the tariff. At the previous session, during 
what might be called the preliminary hearings, more than 
1000 persons had applied for per- 
mission to be heard; and when it 


AN THE opening of the Sixty-seventh Congress it was 





but this is quite impracticable for 
reasons which have been set forth 


became known that a general revi- 





in the previous article. 

Under the Constitution, all reve- 
nue legislation must originate in the 
House of Representatives; and all 
revenue bills must, under the House 


f 


f 


rules, originate with or be referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House, which has charge of all 
revenue legislation for that body. 
Bills are usually considered by the 
full committee; but owing to party 
differences as to the basis of a tariff 
it has always been the custom, no 
matter which party was in control 
of Congress, for the members of the 
political party which had a majority 
upon the committee to frame tariff 
bills apart from the minority. 


Difficulties 


N ACCORDANCE with this cus- 

tomeveryone in Washington knew 
that the Republicans on the commit- 
tee would write the bill without con- 
sulting their Democratic associates. 
At first this may seem strange to an 
outsider, but a little thought will 
show that this practice is absolutely 
necessary; otherwise the committee 
would never be able to agree upon a 
starting point and would spend its 
time in useless discussion without 
making any progress. 

The hearings on the bill are con- 
ducted before the full committee, 
for it is always recognized that the 
minority is entitled to all the infor- 
mation as to facts which the com- 
mittee can obtain. After the hearings 
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sion of the tariff would be made along 
protective lines, additional applica- 
tions descended upon the committee 
in a veritable flood. They were from 
all portions of the country and all 
classes of citizens, from individuals, 
associations and corporations. 

Nearly every kind of business and 
occupation has at the present time 
its legislative agents in Washington 
Many of these were anxious to make 
a showing justifying their employ- 
ment, and all were determined that 
the particular interests they repre- 
sented should, as the expression 
went, be taken care of in the bill. 
Some were prepared to give the 
committee valuable facts, others 
were mere advocates, claiming every- 
thing they could think of; and when 
corrected by members of the com- 
mittee, were surprised to find the 
committee knew more about the 
matter than they did themselves. 
When finally printed, the reports of 
the hearings comprised 4466 pages 
exclusive of the index. Al! this had 
to be gone over, the correctness of 
new statements verified or their error 
made manifest, and in general the 
wheat separated from the chaff: It 
will be easily understood that this in 
itself was no small job. 

At the conclusion of the hearings 
the Republican membera of the com- 
mittee were organized into sub 
committees for the purpose of 
framing the bill. It would be im- 
possible here to make mention of all 
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DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


THE POLITICAL BANQUET 


(The Man Paid $10.00 for a Seat at the Banquet to Hear His Favorite Statesman) 


who took an important part in pre- 


paring it. The chairman, Mr. Ford- 
ney, had been a member of Congress 
for more than twenty years and had 
taken part in many a tariff contest. 
He was a vigorous debater and had 


Your Chairman Has Said . .. I am Reminded of 
This Broad Land of Ours .. .». the 

Our Party's Policy . . . 
Leleleiberty . .« . & Pearl 
I Thank You From the Bottom of My 


are had, the majority members go és 

: P : : It Gives Me Great Pleasure . . 

into what is called executive session, a ae... i edt Sertencty 

by themselves, to prepare the bill; Reason is Not Far to Seek . . . I Yield to No Man . 

and when the bill is prepared it is Constitution . . . Destiny . Forefathers 
‘ Have Exceeded the Time Allotted to Me . 

then presented to the full committee Binet... «° (onal 


for a vote as to whether it should be 





(Continued on Page 8&1) 














Ballade of the Private Citizen 


“YOON there will sound upon the air 
S The orator's exuberant tongue; 
a There will be eloquence to spare, 
Appeals to both the cld and young; 
The ancient cnanges will be rung, 
For all our ilia, eure antidotes; 
What mean these sounds toward heaven 
: flu ng? 


Juat votea! 


Bright lights will lam and flambeaus flare , 
Exvhortere of the leaihern lung 

With din will drive us to despair ; 
Gay streamers will on high be hung; 
Loud peans will be said and sung; 

Theve will be flags; there will be floats; 
Why, why thie temull on us eprung? 


ual voles! 


ih, what a bluater, what a blare, 

The couniry'a hills and vales among! 
Think of the buncombe we muat bear 

i/ wa poor patrent isteners slung! 

Our weary withera will be wrung, 
We who herd with the lamba—or goats; 

Why with this torment are we stung? 
Just votes! 

anvor 
Prienda, thia ia strictly our affair; 
ve strain our throats, 

But do they gel ue anpwhere 
Clinton Scollard 


We crane our necks 


Juat votes? 


What Pesterity Missed 


[* THE confession magazines had been 
printed in ithe long ago, we might have 
had: 

Why I Took My Celebrated Ride—by 
Lady Gediva.. ~ 

Three Nights in a Fish—by Jonah. 

My Twelve Stenographers — by Julius 
( oesar 


Outwitting a Wolf — by Red Ridinghood. 


Should They be Told Anything? —a symposium by Solo- 


mon, Brigham Young and Henry VIII. 


Knocking Out Goliath—by David. 


Was I to Blame?—by Rip Van Winkle. 
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ORAWH BY WYNOHE Kine 


The Athiete Goes to the Country Club te Get Some Exercise 


Who Was My Husband?—by The Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe. 
Pearls and Vinegar for Reducing—by Cleopatra. 
Roy H. Fricken. 
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ORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


The Polliwog 


1, THE Polliwog is woggling 
In his pleasant native bog, 
With his beady eyes a-goggling 
Through the underwater fog, 
And his busy tail a-joggling 
And his eager head agog- 
Just a happy little frogling 
Who is bound to be a frog. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


Why I Never Married 


IRST there was Arthur. He was 
everything a woman cquld desire 
rich, handsome and passionately fond of 
me—but alas, he wore buttoned shoes 

with his business suit. 

Then Elroy. Why, all the girls were 
crazy about Elroy. He looked like Ramon 
Novarro and had the most wonderful 
barytone voice. Nothing tenor about El- 
roy. I believe his voice, rich, deep, vi- 
brant, and throbbing with feeling, was the 
most fascinating thing about him. He 
could sing O Sole Mio with a repressed 
sob in his chest tones that would wring 
your heart. Whenever he was asked to 
sing, he always would. And if he got an 
encore, he would sing two more, But you 
see I had lived in California, where the 
mocking birds practice all night to sing 
all day. 

Herbert was considered a perfect genius 
for business. I knew that the girl who 
got Herbert could turn in her car for a 
new one each spring, but he would stack 
his food cn the convex side of his fork. 

Fred was an old peach, just a sweet, 
homy boy, who would always be wild 
about his wife and kids. He liked noth- 
ing better than a good quiet family game 
of bridge, but he snapped down the cor- 
ners of his tricks and would bid “One 
Spidoodle.”’ 


Charlie was an exceptional man. He knew Alice in Won- 
derland by heart and could tell you where any line of 
Shakspere occurred. He played by ear, read palms, wrote 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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“New Put ‘Em Up, Buddy—Quick!"' “Sheshehehshut Upt I Think I Got Cuba” 





DRAWN BY FR. B. FULLER 


“What's the Matter Now?" “I Just Brushed My Teeth With My Shaving Cream" 
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EAST OF THE SETTING SUN 


A St fory of Graustark=By George Barr McCutcheon 
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HE eri 
came « : 
twenty-third 


m the 
f March Ax 
phainian herdes 
invaded Northerr 


sweep 


0 


(ira atari, 
ing down throug! 
the supposes diy 


ded 


DAsSeR 


well-guart 
mountain 

with the resistiess 
tidal 
wave By night 
fall of that memo 
day 
and villages 
in the 
of the inv 


force of a 


rable many 
farme 
were hands 
aders; 
the fortress and 
anlook 
The 


come 


ets of (sy 
were besieged 
ittack had 
with the swiftness, 
the unexpected 
ness of a lightning 
bolt —a bolt out of 
a clearsky, at that 
W irea 
means of 


were 
down; 
communicatior 
Ede} 
been de 
acout- 

that 


with weilas 
had 
stroyed hy 
ing parties 
had stolen down 
from the moun 
tains scmetime in 
rdvance of the 
carefully calcu 
lated assault. 
Subsequent de 
elopments re 
ealed the fact 
that these stealthy 
agents had se- 
creted themaeives 
in the dense forests 


severai days before 








diadems; there 
were old men and 
old women who 
looked more like 
monarchs than 
Robin or Bevra; 
there were radiant 
young women 
but not one of 
them could hold a 
candle to the sis- 
ters who came out 
of Dawsbergen. A 
band was playing 
somewhere off in 
the vasty recesses 
of the castle--a 
Czech band play- 
ing the jaunty, fan- 
tastie gypsy airs 
that stir the senses 
and put life into 
the most sedate of 
feet. 

“Good Lord!” 
reflected Yorke. 
“Call this a din- 
ner party?” 

A banquet, 
that’s what it was 
going to be—and 
he loathed ban- 
quets. This wasn’t 
at all what he had 
hoped for; nor, as 
a matter of fact, 
was it what he had 
rather conceitedly 
expected. Catch- 
ing a glimpse of 
himself in one of 
the long mirrors 
set in the walls, he 
felt more out of 
place than ever. 

He had the un- 
canny notion that 
he must have 
grown many 








the sudden eoup 


was to be under- 
taken. Their pians 
were so skillfully and so effectively consummated that 
hours passed before news of the invasion reached the 
capital, searce forty miles away. Small but adequately 
urmed bands of Red soldiers appeared from nowhere, 
springing up eut of the earth like overnight fungi, to bar 
the highways and to tear up the railway tracks of the 
single line that ran through Ganlook to the heart of 
(;raustark 

It was on the night of the twenty-third that Pendennis 
Yorke, at a certain hour, presented his pass to the guardian 
of the postern gate of Edelweiss Castle and was admitted 
te the private gardens immediately adjacent to the huge 
lighted structure. He came alone in a hired 
wearing the despised silk hat and his 

arefully doctored spiketail coat. For this was the night 
of the long anticipated and secretly dreaded dinner. He 
felt like a bey going to his first real party in his first 
Tuxedo aa the car passed the portcullis and swung around 
the circular driveway up to the great carriage porch, 
where a pair of resplendent footmen were stationed. 

As he stepped down from the car he was startled almost 
out of his pumps. Standing in the shadow of one of the 
columns was Sharpe, his valet. Now he had left Sharpe in 
his rooms at the Regengetz not ten minutes before—yet 
here was Sharpe nonchalantly loitering under the very 
doors of the castle royal. How the deuce had he managed 
to get there ahead of him, and what was he doing there, 
anyhow? Then suddenly the solution came—or at least 
the mystery was partly solved. He remembered that 
Sharpe a secret-service man, which, in a ac- 
counted for the fact that he betrayed not the slightest 
his pseudo master, 
amusing 


brilliantly 
car, and he was 


was sense, 
sign of having recognized his master 
as Yorke was pleased to describe himself in the 
circumstances 

Yorke was too ful! of his own affairs, however, to devote 
further speculation to the shadowy, ubiquitous Sharpe; 


“Come With Me, Karina,"' She Said, an Ineffabte Tenderness in Her Voice. 


he was not to know for full many a day that the fellow had 
merely obeyed orders from Baron Gourou when he joined 
several other men who had been detailed to act as a special 
guard for the American on this particular occasion. And 
most certainly Yorke had had no suspicion at the time 
that the touring car which followed him so closely almost 
to the castle gates and then shot through ahead of him 
contained men whose eyes searched the pavements for a 
lurking, sickly looking stranger who might be keeping his 
right hand well concealed inside the breast of his overcoat. 
These men knew the postures of street assassins. 

Pendennis shortly found himself mingling with a bril- 
liant throng in the Hall of Nobles, time-honored waiting 
room where generations of Graustarkian rulers had re- 
ceived their banquet guests. He saw but few familiar 
faces—four or five beautifully dressed young matrons and 
as many men in whose company he had at one time or 
another dined at Pingari’s. The gay set, he classed them, 
and with but one or two exceptions not of the nobility. 
These erstwhile merry acquaintances greeted him in a 
dishearteningly ceremonious manner. They were at ease, 
however, and perfectly at home in surroundings where he 
was lost. 

A somewhat charitably inclined young widow, whose 
husband, Count Boske Danke, had lost his life in the war, 
attached herself to him. He had met her twice at Pin- 
gari’s, and had found her gay and amusing, and pretty as 
well. She undertook to point out the notables to him; 
she was guarded, however, in her manner and in her com- 
ments. There were perhaps fifty people already in the 
room, and more were entering all the time. No one was 
seated. 

It was a striking assemblage, and a stately one. There 
were startlingly beautiful women and smart-looking men, 
many of the latter in the full uniform of the army. There 
were red-ribboned shirt fronts; there were shimmering 


“Don’t be Afraid, Dear"’ 


inches since enter- 
ing the room—and 
most assuredly he had become uglier. He hadn’t by any 
means been so homely as all this when he surveyed him- 
self in the glass just before leaving the Regengetz. Indeed, 
he had rather prided himself on his physical appearance; 
and besides, that lying Sharpe had gone out of his way to 
encourage the delusion. 

All around him were dark, vivid, clear-cut faces; viva- 
cious, semi-Oriental women in vivid gowns, with gleaming 
shoulders, red lips and soft, alluring eyes; lithe, medium- 
sized men who carried themselves like soldiers all. Above 
them all protruded his pallid, bald, characterless visage- 
an alien weed in a bed of flowers. He searched the assem- 
blage for the familiar face and figure of Captain Sambo, 
whose good six feet would have been a welcome relief to 
him in his peculiar isolation. He caught a glimpse of a 
very tall white-haired man on the opposite side of the 
room—Count Quinnox, commander in chief of the army 
but he was too far away to be of much use; and besides, he 
possessed a face that would have caused his own to pale 
into even more ignorninious mediocrity. 

“These affairs bore me almost to death,” the countess 
was saying, even as he regarded himself ruefully over the 
top of her sleek black head. ‘‘Once a month in the season 
they pull off something like this at the castle.” 

“Pull off?”” murmured Yorke, who thought he had not 
heard aright. 

He was conscious of a strange, grateful warmth stealing 
through him. For the first time since he entered the room 
he felt that he was not hopelessly alone. It was good to 
hear his own language spoken. 

At this juncture the boom of a deep melodious gong was 
heard. Once, twice, thrice it sounded, and an instan- 
taneous hush fell upon the company. Every voice was 
stilled and every eye was turned toward the upper end of 
the room, where two lofty doors were slowly swinging 
open, (Continued on Page 38) 
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HEN the experienced housewife buys 
ham, she counts it no small advantage to 


The test before buying ; be entirely certain of the wisdom of her pur- 


chase. Before she buys she makes sure it’s 


make sure een i 


. . She looks for the Swift name printed on the 

1 ti S P réem1um wrapper, for the words “Swift’s Premium” 

on the label, for the blue tags attached to the 

wrapper and to the ham itself. When buying 

just a few slices she sees to it that the dealer 

cuts them from a ham which has the words 
“‘Swift’s Premium’”’ stamped on the rind. 

Label, wrapper, tags, and brand—these are 

4 the signs that tell, before the tasting, that the 

- ham she has bought is ham of unusual tender- 

lt IS ness, ham noted for its delicately mild flavor. 


not necessary Swift & Company 
to parboil 
Swilts Premium 


Ham 











Premium Hams and Bacon 
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Continued from Page 36 
Sh-h-h!"’ warned the countess under her breath. 
“Face the door, 


Then 
an almost inaudible whisper Mr. 
Yorke.” 

The backs of two score men suddenly were bent and two 
score women sank into a deep, graceful curtsy as if con- 
1 single mechanical device, manipulated by 


Yorke, being a trifle slower than 


trolled by 


sore unseen operatur 
the rest —and considerably higher—allowed his gaze to 
rest for an appreciable length of time upon their serene 


highnesses as they appeared in the massive gold frame of 


the doorway. Then he also lowered his eyes, conscious of 


his transgression 


the masculine backs straightened to mili- 


As suddenly 


tary erectness; the curtsying figures, to the accompani- 
ment of the swish and rustle of silk, rose like a many 
colored wave. Then from every throat Issued a subdued, 


ilrnost toneless salutation, reminding Pendennis of nothing 
indivisible responses of the Epis- 
the salutation was “God be 


© much as the passive, 


copa! Church, Translated, 
with your highness.’ 

Prince Robin and Princess Bevra, moving with atately 
tread, croased over and took their stand under a golden 
eanopy 

Close behind them ‘ollowed Princess Virginia and Prince 
Hubert of Axphain. They remained slightly apart from 
their serene highnesses and in the background. 

Yorke started. The thought flashed through his brain 
that here confirmation of his fears. Was this 
public acknowledgment of Virginia’s 
No, that was most unlikely. His mind 
worked rapidly. The announcement would come from the 
astle Still, there was something vitally sig- 
lificant to be derived from 
inclusion of Huhert ir 


at last was 
to be the occasion of : 
hetrothal to 


in Serrosa 


the 


The company, strictly observing the rules of prece- 
dence, began to file past the royal couple. The countess 
gave whispered instructions to Yorke: 

“Watch what the others do, and do thou likewise. 
Remember, one does not shake hands with royalty. You 
are not in America, Mr. Yorke, where, I uaderstand, every- 
body shakes hands with your President. Do not say 
‘Good evening. I hope you are well, prince.’ Do not say 
to the princess ‘How charming you are looking this 
evening,’ or ‘And how are the kiddies, my dear?’ No, 
Mr. Yorke; nothing like that. Being a stranger at court, 
it would be proper for you to bow and say ‘I am conscious 
of the great honor your highness has conferred on me 
by ’ You will get no further than that; the next 
person in line will bump you along in the middle of the 
sentence. It’s all very much cut and dried, you see. 
Prince Robin will not be paying attention to what anyone 
says. He will probably be thinking of the blisters he has 
on his hands from chopping down trees, and all that sort 
of thing. And the princess will be wondering if the chil- 
dren are asleep and haven't kicked the coverings off.” 

“Thanks. You are an awfully jolly guide, countess. 
I couldn't possibly have gone through it without you.” 

She crinkled up her pretty nose. 

“How I loathe the sight of that man Hubert!”’ Then, 
with a mischievous smile up into his eyes—‘“‘If she were 
my wife, even on probation, I should Oh, dear me, 
Mr. Yorke! Don’t scowl like that! People will think you 
are angry with me!” 

“Was I scowling, countess?” 

“Diabolically,”’ she assured him. 

They moved along a few paces before he felt able to 
inquire, in a manner sufficiently casual to deceive her, 
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“Do you suppose there is any truth in the report that she 
is going to marry him?” 

Her face clouded. 

“I wonder. This is the first time he has been included 
in the royal party on an occasion as formal as this. 
Heavens! I would jump into the river if I were she. I'd 
sooner be married to a Congo ape than to that awful 
beast. Don’t be uneasy. No one near us understands a 
word of English, Mr. Yorke.” 

“Thank heaven, handshaking is not required,’’ was his 
fervent comment. 

“You do not fancy the heir presumptive to your 
throne?” she ventured. 

He glanced down at her humorously. 

“You have a wonderful imagination, countess,” 
drawled. 

Presently they were face to face with Prince Robin and 
the princess. Yorke iooked for the light of friendly interest 
in the former’s eyes as he mumbled the words the countess 
had put into his head. The smile with which the prince 
received the unheard little speech was utterly without 
warmth. It was the same perfunctory smile that one sees 
on the lips of the stage dancer as she turns her face toward 
the audience; a sort of stamped, rigid smile that had been 
put on like a mask for the occasion. It did not vary. It 
was the same smile that had greeted the countess and all 
those who had preceded her—the smile of a monarch on 
display; a Jarley Waxworks smile. 

Yorke hoped for something different in Bevra’s smile, 
something intimate, something real. He was disappointed. 
She held her head high and—could it be true?—looked at 
him as if she had never seen him before in her life. He 
passed on, bewildered, and came to Princess Virginia. Here, 

at least, would be recogni- 
tion, a friendly little smile, 


he 





the reyal party 
The princess looks tired 
?” the countess 
was Saying in lows red tones 
He swallowed hard before 


lo@an t she 


replying, somewhat hazily 
1 think radi 
ont.”” He was referring to 


she looks 
Virginia 

‘She is worn out with all 
her charity work, her inter- 
eat in the soldiers’ hospitals, 
aud ences 


But isn't 


these tiresome 
ind atate dinners 
she beautiful?” 
‘Su-superlatively,”’ inut- 
Y orke, 
Virginia 
‘| am speaking of Prin- 


cess Revra.”’ 


tered his eyes on 


to bexsure,” 
“Superla- 


“To be sure 
said he hastily 
tively beautiful.’ 

He fall to ¢ 


royal couple with the de 


ontraasting the 


lightfully unassuming pair 
he had known under far 
An 
metamorphosis 
had taken place ¢'ould it 
be possible that this irnperi 
mus, dignified y man in 
the brilliant court apparel 


pleasanter conditions 


incredible 


oung 


was the same unconven- 
tional chap with whem he 
ellow 
appeared in the 
boudoir in a 
slouchy goif suit and pumps, 
and who had stood with his 


had hunted, the same 
who had 


princess 





nds in his pockets and a 
» in his mouth on the 
the sacred 
d was this 






py 
threshold of 
throne room? An 
regal creature with the jew- 
eled coronet on her head, the 
ropes of peerls abowt her 
neck, the same as the charm- 
ing, Vivactous young person 
who, in a filmy blue gown, 
had given him tea and ciga- 
rettes, and sat with her legs 
low 


reeed in a row king- 


than 


chair, revealing more 
a shapely azure ankle 
He realized the truth. 
Now he was beholding these 
young 
stance had shaped them and 
not as God had made them 


people as circum- 








a word or two of But 
there was not even the 
flicker of an eyelid! The 
same set smile, the same 
immobility of feature, the 
same flawless, unwavering 
graciousness that caused the 
blood to mount to his face. 
Insufferable! From exalted 
heights they were looking 
down with tolerant eyes 
upon the men and women 
whose loyal hearts and 
hands kept their little king- 
dom safe forthem. And the 
devil of it, mused the indig- 
nant Yorke—whose quick 
American pride was hurt 

the devil of it was that these 
subjects of theirs loved it 
all! Groveling sycophants! 

And when the monstrous 
Hubert leered unctiousty in 
his direction as if he were 
looking into space, he could 
have smashed his face with 
joy. 

Out of the red haze of 
anger he groped. The count- 
ess was speaking: 

“We must find our places. 
Over here, Mr. Yorke.” 

She laid her fingers on his 
arm and guided him toward 
a long table about which the 
guests were clustered. 

“Wouldn’t it be great 
luck,’’ she cried, ‘‘if you were 
to take me in?” 

“The best luck possible,” 
he said, spurring up his gal- 
lantry. ‘What am I to do 
next?” 

“T dare say all this is 
strange to you. Our cus- 
toms are queer and primi- 
tive. You ask the man in 
charge for your ticket. On 
it you will find a number 
and the name of the woman 
you are to take in. The 
numbering begins at the top 
of the table, where their 
highnessessit. If your num- 
ber is 25R, you will sit in 
place 25 on the right side of 
the table, and the person you 
take in will occupy the next 
seat beyond, which is un- 
numbered. Run along now 
and get your ticket. I will 








happy, light-hearted, in- 
souciant mortals who loved 
life and love. 


Ne Had Seen and Heard the Women of Axphain! Gaunt, Wild-Eyed Women Who Had Followed 


the Soidiers Into the Land of Promise 


wait here for you.” 
(Continued on Page 40) 


 ——————— 
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Clutch Release Bearing: This is an annular ball bear- 
ing of chrome nickel steel—the macerial used in al! 
Hupmobile bearings of roller, taper and annular type. 
It is encased in a dust-proof en oem and provided with 
a grease valve for positive pressure lubrication, in addi- 
tion to self lubrication from the transmission through a 
drilled hole in the clutch gear shaft. 


Common practice calls for only a case-hardened thrust 
Se . bearing without a dust-proof housing and lubrication is 
oaks , either pressure or self, but not both. Dirt enters which 
means rapid wear, annoying complications and expense. 





15 Minutes Save 


Hundreds of Dollars 


When buying a motor car, re- 
member the good old maxim 
‘Knowledge is power” that we 
used to write in our copy books. 


Now you can quickly obtain 
positive knowledge of what 
makes some motor cars stand 
up and save money for their 
owners. Also, the plain facts 
about why some other cars 
cost so much to maintain. 


Learn These 
Vital Fundamentals 


Hupmobile has condensed 
these invaluable facts—has 
made them part and parcel of 
large parts display boards. 


Fifteen or twenty minutes 
spent in studying these object 
lessons in motor car building 


will arm you with a real knowl- 
edge of what to insist upon, and 
what to avoid, in any motor 
car you inspect. 


It is as simple as A B C—this 
business of buying a motor car 
that will actually save you 


_money. . 


All that you really must un- 
derstand are the comparatively 
few fundamentals of good 
construction. 


For instance, how are the cyl- 
inders finished? Are they 
merely reamed, or are they 
reamed and honed, asin the case 
of Hupmobile? Does a car use 
double heat-treated steel drop 
forgings generally, as does 
Hupmobile, or does it add 


weight and decrease strength 
and economy by using malle- 
able iron castings? How large 
is the bearing surface which 
supports the crankshaft? How 
is the camshaft mounted? 
What is the best type of bear- 
ing for each purpose? And is 
that best type used? What 
kind of a lubricating system in 
the motor? 


Quality Contrasted 
With Cheapness 


These questions, and others, 
Hupmobile answers for you. 
It shows you quality construc- 
tion as employed in the finer 
cars such as Hupmobile—con- 
struction that makes for lower 
costs and longer life. 


With this it contrasts the in- 
ferior practice that is almost 
certain to mean far higher cost 
per mile in the long run. Hup- 
mobile is well fitted to give 
you the facts that count. It 
is the one car that, in tests in 
the hands of fleet owners, has 
established records of economy 
for low cost per mile, that have 
never been equalled. 


Better to Know 
Than to Hope 


There are so many ways in 
which a motor car can be 
cheapened at later cost to you, 
that you can hardly afford to 


buy in the mere hope that all 
will be well. 


It is far more comfortable, and 
so much better in the long run, 
to know just what you are 
buying—and that knowledge 
awaits you at your nearest 
Hupmobile dealer's. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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‘Centinued from Page 38) 
He edged up to the lacquered table behind which sat 
twe ancient bespectacled men upon whose russet tunics 
was embroidered in blue the crest of the House of Ganlook. 
The countess explained to him later that they were pen- 
sioners who had served for fifty years or more in the office 
of the castic steward. 

When Yorke gave his name, both the old men looked 
up at him quickly, squinting their eyes in a nearsighted 
effort to satisfy their curiosity. Then one of them ex- 
tracted a card from the bunch he was holding in his hand, 
turning to it with unerring dexterity. In a low voice he 
called off the name of Pendennis Yorke, and his com- 
panion put a check mark against it on the table chart 
spread out before him. 

Yorke glanced at the name and number on his card. 
His place at table was Number 5R, and he was to take in 
the friendly Countess Danke. When he showed her the 
card she uttered a little squeal of surprise and delight. 

“Five? Who are you, Mr. Yorke? A great potentate 
in disguise? No one outside of the royal line ever gets 
nearer than ten or twelve, Oh, I forgot! You are a sort 
of unrecognized member of the family, aren’t you? Will 
you believe me when I tell you that I have never been 


nearer than Number 11 before? Heavens, I am thrilled! 
i feel like Cinderella. Have you the glass slipper in your 
pocket sa 

He was calculating rapidly. Virginia would most cer- 
tainly be several seats removed from Prince Robin. He 


remembered the Countess Danke mentioning and pointing 
out at least three doughty-looking old duchesses and ex- 
preasing sympathy for his highness. These grande dames 
naturally would be placed at the top of the table. Virginia 
would be sent down the line a few seats. It was not im- 
probable that he would find her next to him, but he dared 
not hope : 

He felt the countess’ fingers suddenly, convulsively 
tighten on his arm. 

“What can have happened?" she cried out anxiously. 
“See? Count Quinnox, commander in chief of the army, is 
hurrying out of the room. Look at his face, Mr. Yorke! 
Something terrible kas happened. And Colonel Minchin 
and There! Do you see the captain of the Castle 
Guard speaking to Prince Robin? He would not dare 
approach his highness at such a time unless Yes, it is 
bad news! The prince’s face is as white as chalk!” 

And so it was thal. the news from the north reached the 
castie in time to apail the feast. 

There was but little confusion. The whispered word 
went round; faces blanched and then became grim and 
set: vacancies occurred in the resplendent throng; certain 
briiliantly clad men vanished; Prince Robin held up his 
hand at last and there was silence in the room, He spoke: 

“There is bad news from Ganlook. Messengers have 
this instant arrived, ‘They have been hours making their 


way to the city. Count Quinnox has gone to receive their 
report, | can only say that the news is disturbing. It is 
seriovs, -We have been invaded, Thousands of armed 
men have crossed the border from Axphain. They have 


seized farms and villages and, if report be true, have 
invested Ganlook. So far, I am informed, there has been 
but littl bloodshed. The attack was swift and found the 
people unprepared. Fighting has begun around Ganlook, 
however, Peasants who were able to make their way into 
Ganlook report pillage and destruction all along the bor- 
der.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then resumed, a deep, 
solemn note in his voice: 

“ My friends, the starving people of Axphain have come 
to us for food, but they come with the sword and gun in 
hand. We shall drive them off and they will be but a little 
less hungry than when they came. Hunger and disillusion- 
ment have turned our neighbors into savage beasts. We 
shali kill many cf them and they will kill many of us, I fear, 
before they can be driven from Graustark’s sacred soil. 
We would not war upon those unhappy people; but our 
homes, our women, our honor must be safeguarded. In 
the circumstances I feel that none of us is in the mood to 
jeast and make merry tonight. Most of us are needed 
elsewhere. ! hereby release you, one ard all, from any 
obligation to remain here, in the castle.” 

Then the prince, sfter a brief low-toned conference with 
the prime minister and Princess Bevra, strode swiftly from 
the room with the former. Pendennis Yorke felt his heart 
swell with a mighty fullness, 

Not until then did the Countess Danke relax her grasp 
on his arm. He looked down at her, A deathly pallor had 
spread over her face, In a dull monotonous tone she re- 
peated the news frorn the north. 

Yorke had watched Robin as if fascinated throughout 
the little speech. He had not understood a word of it, and 
yet in those few tense moments all his false impressions 
were swept away, He dismissed the scornful judgment he 
had rendered against these royal snobs. He saw in a flash 
the vast gulf that lay between the commoner and this 
prince, descendant of a hundred rulers of men. 

Now he understood why all these people humbled them- 
selves before him; ard why he, an American, was suddenly 
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shorn of his belief that all men are born equal. He, with 
the rest of them, stood in the presence of a monarch. And 
the same astounding discovery embraced the two lovely 
young women whose heads were high and in whose serene 
eyes there was no alarm. They, too, had suddenly stepped 
outside the common fold into the isclation of queens. No 
doubt their hearts were beating as tumultuously, no 
doubt their consternation was as great as that cf any 
woman in the room; if so, they had command of them- 
selves. Fear, anxiety, alarm filled the eyes of the other 
women; the eyes of Bevra and Virginia, daughters of 
Dawsbergen, revealed only supreme trust in the everlast- 
ing strength of their forefathers. 

“Would you like me to take you somewhere away from 
the crowd, countess?” he asked quickly, anxiously. 

“No,” she replied, with a calmness that belied her ap- 
pearance. “I prefer to stay here as long as possible. I 
want to be with people.” Her voice took on a 
hoarseness and she continued with difficulty, “ My little 
boy is up there—with his grandparents—near the border 
above Ganlook. My father is Baron Brodrik. He is the 
burgrave of the province. The castle is directly in the path 
of the ——” 

Princess Virginia stood before her, holding out her hands. 

‘Come with me, Karina,”’ she said, an ineffable tender- 
ness in her voice. ‘Don’t be afraid, dear. God will not let 
anything happen to your little boy. Come, we will go up 
to my room for a while, It is terrible, I know, but I am 
sure it isn’t so black as it looks, Karina. Good night, Mr. 
Yorke.” 

There was a strangely wistful light in her now troubled 
eyes as she held out her hand to him. He would never 
forget the gentleness with which she spoke to the countess. 

“Good night, princess. I hope tomorrow will prove that 
the reports are exaggerated and that the trouble will soon 
be over. If there is anything I can do, countess, pray 
command me. When you are ready to go home ——”’ 

“I intend to keep her with me tonight,” interrupted 
Virginia. “There will be further news during the night. 
Let us pray that it will be encouraging.” 

“I know the Axphainians,”’ said the countess, in a hard 
choked voice. “‘They are cruel. They are beasts.” 

“Not all of them, dear,” said Virginia gently. 

Yorke followed them with his eyes as they threaded 
their way among the seemingly petrified guests and van- 
ished through a door at the upper end of the room. Hubert 
had already disappeared. Princess Bevra alone of the 
royal party remained. She was now speaking rapidly, 
earnestly, in a voice that carried throughout the room. 
The company listened in stolid silence until she concluded 
what she had set out to say, and then they broke into 
excited cries and cheers. As the princess retired by the 
upper door, a woman whom he knew spoke to Yorke. 

“Do not go away, Mr. Yorke,” she said in her poor 

inglish. ‘Her highness requests us all to remain as long 
as we please. There will be news from the uorth. It will 
be received here as it comes in and will be repeated to us. 
There will be bulletins in front of the tower down in the 
city. Those who wish to do so may partake of the food 
that has been prepared. But I fear no one will have the 
stomach for food tonight. Still, you are an American; you 
may feel that you have been cheated out of a good dinner. 
So in case you feel hungry you have only to ——”’ 

“Thank you,” interrupted Yorke courteously but dryly; 
“but like all the rest of you, madam, I am hungry only for 
news. You do my American appetite a grave injustice.” 

By this time the Hall of Nobles was in an uproar. 
Everyone was talking; shrill, high-voiced women and 
loud, excited men; a clatter and babble of absolutely un- 
intelligible words. Pendennis found himself suddenly alone 
and at sea in this agitated throng. He was making his way 
somewhat aimlessly toward the door by which he had en- 
tered when he was confronted by an impassive footman. 

“Your pardon, sir,” said this well-trained individual. 
“T am directed to conduct you to his highness. If you will 
be so good as to follow me, sir.”’ 

A few minutes later he was admitted to the antechamber 
off the Hall of Nobles, where a small group of tense-faced 
men were gathered about the prince. Among them was 
Prince Hubert, whose cheeks were livid. Prince Robin 
greeted Yorke with a faint smile and a sober shake of the 
head. 

“Well, Yorke, you are in luck after all,” he said rather 
grimly. ‘“‘ Now you will have something really worth while 
to write about. You must have been born under a lucky 
star. Instead of a lot of dull, dry statistics to give your 
readers, you happen upon the most thrilling, the most 
important event that has befallen Graustark in a great 
many years. We are invaded. We shall have to fight hard 
to drive the invaders out. It is hardly necessary for me to 
tell you that the situation is serious. There are at least 
fifteen thousand Axphainians already on Graustark terri- 
tory. Most of them saw service in the Great War. They 
are experienced soldiers. They have joined the Red army 
of Axphain and are commanded by capable and ruthless 
officers. Reports are far more complete than I have given 
out. Ganlook is cut off, the mines have been seized, peas- 
ants have been butchered, houses burned, farms sacked. 
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. “T saw you were with the Countess Danke. Her father’s 
castle has been taken and’’—here his voice broke—“‘ the 
inmates have either been killed or carried off as hostages. 
This is the outcome of failure, Mr. Yorke. The commune 
has failed. The Red terror is out of hand, unleashed, 
desperate.’’ Then abruptly: “ How long have you known 
Michael Rodkin and what do you know of his record in the 
United States?” 

Yorke started. 

“Rodkin? We were in college together, your highness. 
He was always a radical—I may even say, a potential 
anarchist. I had not seen or heard of him in seven or eight 
years until I ran across him here in Edelweiss. I don’t be- 
lieve he has had a hand in this move of Axphain’s, if you 
would care for my honest opinion.” 

Prince Robin was not the kind to beat about the bush. 

“T shall be perfectly frank with you,”’ he said. “Prince 
Hubert has accused you tonight of being in league with 
this man Rodkin. He charges you with being in the con- 
spiracy to overthrow this government. What have you 
to say to these charges, Mr. Yorke?” 

Yorke remained cool despite the sudden fury that filled 
his mind. 

“Do you, your highness, expect me.to humiliate myself 
by denying these charges?’’ he asked, as he drew himself 
erect, his chin held high. “‘What would be the result if I 
were to say to Prince Hubert’s face, here before you all, 
that he is a liar?” 

“T can answer that question,”’ boomed Prince Hubert, 
lowering his head and sticking out his jaw. ‘You would 
have to pay for it with your life.” 

“Very well,” said Yorke coolly. “With your permission, 
Prince Robin, I take great pleasure in calling this man a 
white-livered liar. The cheapest way for him to get my 
life is to hire someone to shoot me in the back—and the 
safest, I may add.” 

Hubert’s lips worked convulsively. His great shoulders 
hunched forward. He had convinced himself in one swift, 
wary look that Yorke was unarmed. He could crush this 
contemptible American in his mighty arms. But even as 
the will to do this flashed into momentary existence it was 
quelled by a restraining doubt. There was something in 
those cool gray eyes of Pendennis Yorke that caused him 
to hesitate; and besides, Yorke’s shoulders were broad. 
He had not noticed before how broad they were. He took 
refuge behind a convenient deference to his host, the 
Prince of Graustark. 

Drawing himself up, he said, as if his self-restraint were 
costing him a mighty effort, “This is neither the time nor 
the place; but at the first opportunity, Yorke, I shall break 
every bone in your treacherous body.” 

Yorke contemptuously turned his back on him. 

“Your highness, may I be permitted to ask if you take 
this man’s charges seriously?’’ he inquired, his face set. 

“I do not,” replied Robin promptly. “I have said as 
much to Prince Hubert, He is in no doubt as te how I feel 
about the matter.” 

“T have it from the most trustworthy source that this 
man Yorke is constantly in the company of Rodkin, some- 
times openly, but as a rule under cover of secrecy,’’ began 
Hubert. 

He was curtly interrupted by the prince. 

“T think we understand each other, Prince Hubert. If 
I have not made myself clear to you, I am sorry. I have 
the utmost faith and confidence in Pendennis Yorke. 
There is nothing more to be said on the subject. I had two 
objects in asking you to come to this room, Mr. Yorke. 
The first has been disposed of so far as I am concerned. 
The second is to grant you the privilege of accompanying 
our troops to the front. You will this night be presented 
with special credentials entitling you to every considera- 
tion at general headquarters. I am assuming, of course, 
that you desire this privilege.” 

“I do, indeed,” cried Yorke eagerly. 

Hubert stared at the prince. 

“Do—do you mean this, Robin?’”’ he gasped. 

“Certainly,’’ announced Robin rather sharply. 

“T consider your action an unpardonable affront,” ex- 
ploded the other thickly. ‘‘You take the word of this ad- 
venturer in preference to mine. You discredit me; you 
hold me up to scorn and ridicule. You x 

“One moment, Hubert. You have made your home in 
Edelweiss for many months; you have accepted Grau- 
stark’s protection and her hospitality; you have found 
refuge here. It ill becomes you to question my judgment 
in this or any other matter. We are hereditary foes—you 
and I. Your misguided countrymen are ravaging my lands 
and killing my people today. And yet I would not ask you 
to seek refuge elsewhere. You are at liberty to remain in 
Graustark as long as you choose.” 

Hubert actually snorted. 

“Remain here—after this? What do you think I am? 
I shall leave Graustark tomorrow. A haven is open to me 
in Dawsbergen. Before another night has fallen I shall be 
in Serros. Prince Dantan ——” 

“* As you please, Hubert,”’ broke in Robin, his lip curling. 
“You will be safer in Serros than here, I apprehend. There 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Why not own the Buick you want~ 
~ oan ce en joy al those Buick 





have caused the 


Bae to buy nearly twice as 
many Buicks as any other car 
selling at $1000 and above. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Glimpses of Our Government 


FTE late Oliie 
James, senator 
from, Kentucky, 


was a big man in ev- 

ery way. His physical bulk would attract attention in any 
ihreng and his intellectual and oratorical powers were un- 
ueval, but he loved the movies. So one day he slipped away 
from the Capito! and sought entertainment at a motion- 
picture theater. Of course, during his absence there was 
a roll cal! which developed no quorum, and therefore mes- 
sengers went out hunting absentees. It so happened that 
one of these messengers was a diminutive boy so small that 
when some years later he tried to enter the Army he ac- 
quired the necessary minimum weight only by partaking 
copiously of bananas and water just before his test. It was 
the fortune of this young fellow to find Mr. James quietly 
watching the screen, forgetful of all else. Fearlessly the 
youth went down the aisle and, tapping Mr. James upon 
the shoulder, said “ You are under arrest, sir.” Mr. James 
giared at the boy, said nothing and sat still. A moment 
passed; the boy waited quietly, then said he, “‘Mr. James, 
will you come peaceably?” Mr. James laughed and went. 

The humor of this recalls to me a day in the House of 
Representatives when a bill was under consideration, 
having to do in some way with the personnel of the depart- 
mente. In the course of the debate a member who was 
rather excited arose and insisted that the pending measure 
should provide “for embracing stenographers.” It was 
not until the House dissolved its proceedings in a roar of 
laughter that the confused member saw the point and 
altered his language. 

It ie fortunate that incidents of this kind occurred from 
time to time te relieve the dark atmosphere of war with its 
misunderstandings and recriminations, for those who bore 
the responsibilities were more than once like grain between 
the upper and nether millstones of enemies abroad and 
oppenenta at home, Secretary Baker was that kind of 
pacifist whose first independent suggestion after assuming 
office was that aéroplanes should accompany the Pershing 
expedition into Mexico. Inquiries showed that we had but 
few aéroplanes and those very primitive ones. Mr. Baker 
asked an immediate appropriation to buy aéroplanes for 
Persnhing’s force and arranged to purchase as many as ail 
the makers of such machines in the country could produce 
in time, which was probably not over twenty. This was 
the substantial beginaing of developing an art of American 
origin which we had neglected. When war was clearly in 
sight Mr. Baker did not hesitate to incur obligations 
through the War Department for many millions, long 
before the money was actually appropriated by Congress. 

No one can search the records of the War and Navy 
Departments prior to April, 1917, without finding that 
they prepared for coming events so far as the funds at their 
disposal made it possible to do so. This was the case in my 
own work. We were not blind to the future in producing 
optical glass and chemical porcelain before we entered the 
war, nor was the Council of National Defense purely 
academie in its work during the winter of 1916 and 1917. 
Of course, for lack of war appropriations, we had to pro- 
ceed on a peace basis, but if I may judge others by myself 
we all had a subconscious sense that war was coming, and 
our work was influenced by this even when outwardly it 
was of a peaceful character. 


Pressure From All Sides 


HERE were no pro-Germans in the cabinet, no conscien- 

tious objectors after “Ur. Bryan left, but the President 
was long under fire from several sides. Pressure to act 
with Allies came from Page in London, reénforced by some 
thoughtful American opinion, chiefly in the Eastern part of 
the country. Similar pressure came from eager hotheads, 
also chiefly in the East. Resistance came from the busi- 
ness world, which was incensed at the interruptions to our 
mails and the annoyances caused by the censorship. The 
serious eomplaints which came like a flood because of 
mail delays poured in upon Burleson and made him the 
most nearly anti-British among us. The force of the facts 
that he submitted was undeniable. They did not touch 
humanity like the facts on the other side, but still they 
were injuries continved long after protest had been made 
against them. Both sides of this terrible problem were 
constantly before us, and only time and the evolution of 
eventa could jead to a wise decision. 

I had great respect throughout this trying period for the 
judgment of Secretary Houston, Leas impulsive than Lane 
or myself, a sound economist with wide historical knowl- 
edge and broad human sympathies, sufficiently removed 
in his environment from military or naval opinion to be 
unaffected by it, standing aside from the commercial 
complaints that filled the air, his views were the result of 
calm, clear, unprejudiced thinking. More, almost, than 





War and Peace—By William C. Redfield 


any other man I have known well, he had the habit of 
thinking straight through a subject and of giving it a 
definite intellectual status. 

When the final hour came and President Wilson ad- 
dressed his war message to Congress on April 2, 1917, his 
cabinet was glad that the long months of anxious thought 
were over. Our hands were set to the plow and we could 
not turn back, yet there was a sense of exhilaration at 
having a great task to do. 

As the departments took up the work each could do best 
and the Council of National Defense struggled to mobilize 
our industries and transportation tines into codperation 
with the military services, it quickly became painfully 
evident that many essential commodities were not to be 
found in the United States or were available in too small 
quantities. We produced no rubber, tin or platinum, and 
too little manganese, yet all were required in quantities 
far exceeding our needs in peace. Forthwith, therefore, 
arrangements were made to reduce our consumption of 
platinum by restricting its use in jewelry, and of tin by 
stopping its use for containers of nonperishable foods, and 
steps were taken in codéperation with Great Britain to 
increase our tin supply. 


The Scramble for War Material 


E SEARCHED the world for platinum to be used in 

making high explosives. Our men went to Australia, 
Tasmania, Berneo, China, Spain and elsewhere, looking for 
this precious metal. Mystaff secured one large lot in Petro- 
grad and sent it across the Pacific, consigned to me. A 
second large shipment from Russia was obtained just as 
the war ended, through the heroic self-sacrifice of Charles 
L. Preston, who literally gave his life in the attempt. Our 
domestic manganese ore was of low grade; the output, 
though increased sixfold, was insufficient for our steel 
industry, and the Shipping Board stated in December, 
1917, that they needed one hundred and fifty thousand 
dead-weight tons of cargo space for bringing manganese 
from Brazil. We were almost without a linen supply, and 
intense effort had to be given to develop a substitute. 

An interesting war operation was our purchase jointly 
with Great Britain and France of a large amount of 
Norwegian molybdenum and Swedish iron ore as a block- 
ade measure, to insure that these ores should not be sold to 
Germany. President Wilson placed six million dollars in 
my hands to carry out our part of this transaction. The 
ores were bought, but delivery of them was never actually 
made. They were held at the Swedish and Norwegian 
mines subject to delivery to us and the Allies on demand. 
They were thus held when the war closed, Thereafter the 
ores were sold in collaboration with the associated nations 
in such a way as to save most of the money we appropri- 
ated for the purpose. 

Such transactions could not be made public at the time, 
for we had to keep the situation from the enemy, who were 
known to be seeking actively for information. Nitrates to 
feed the hungry guns with explosives and our hungry soil 
with fertilizer were a vital necessity. We did not produce 
them and had no time to devise methods to make them 
from the air—as the Germans did—or to develop them in 
sufficient quantities from our Western deposits. A pro- 
cession of ships was therefore constantly moving from the 
nitrate ports of Chile to our own seaboard and to Europe. 
We used three hundred and sixty thousand dead-weight 
tons’ capacity of steamers to transport this single material. 

President Wilson told me that he understood it was the 
intent of Congress, in enacting the war legislation by which 
the fund for the national security and defense was pro- 
vided, that he should conduct such war affairs as were 
economic, industrial or commercial in character through 
organizations directly responsible to himself rather than 
through the regular departments. He did not go so far as 
to relieve the departments at once or wholly of war 
functions. He placed sums amounting to many millions 
in their hands for numerous special duties, and allowed 
them in some cases a nominal connection with the new 
independent war organizations. Most, however, of the 
commercial and industrial work related to the war was in 
a short time taken away from the department services 
and these were subordinated to the new bodies. The 
Department of Commerce was peculiarly affected by this 
action. 

The situation as it existed in April, 1917, illustrated the 
fact that democracies are not fitted for war. The lack of 
preparedness existed not only in the want of trained troops 
but also in the very structure of the Government itself. 
When war came, emergency services were improvised, old 


functions were 
changed and new ex- 

ients evolved as 
the result of long and 
confused seeking for the way to do the necessary economic 
work. These served the temporary purpose fairly well, 
but at a cost of time and money and effort that, if we are 
wise, will never be incurred again. 

The offices of our Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce conducted for more than eight months the 
work of the Exports Control Committee which afterward 
became the War Trade Board. During July and August, 
1917, more than half the applications made in the United 
States for export licenses came to our office in New York, 
and more than fifteen thousand such licenses were granted 
there. It was difficult to enlarge the force rapidly enough 
to cope with the enormous demands; on each of several 
days applications for two thousand licenses were made at 
this New York: office alone. 

Then the War Trade Council was created, composed of 
the heads of several departments, myself among them, and 
it was arranged that their representatives should be the 
War Trade Board proper. Nominally this plan continued 
throughout the war. Actually the War Trade Board 
functioned independently, taking its directions from the 
President. I do not recall that the War Trade Council 
ever met, and in its separate orbit the War Trade Board 
ruled supreme. As regards my own duties toward our 
foreign trade, it formed the Scylla which was matched on 
the domestic side by the Charybdis of the War Industries 
Board. Between these two the commercial! functions of 
the Department of Commerce were suspended save when 
some arbitrary act of some war body led to action to save 
an enterprise from being swept away by the current of 
their militant activities. I interfered to secure coal for a 
porcelain manufactory which had been refused fuel because 
it was said to be, in the parlance of the hour, a nonessential 
industry. For the same reason another factory was denied 
a small amount of wire which was necessary to maintain 
its production. I caused the wire to be purchased privately 
and sent to it. Throughout the war period, however, our 
commercial attachés in Europe were active in coéperation 
with the War Trade Board and with the authorities of the 
“allied and associated nations’’—to use the formula our 
Government adopted. One of my staff made a special 
trip to South America ostensibly on a commercial mission, 
actually under orders from the Navy Department to 
search for possible German submarine bases. 


The Two Great War Boards 


HE War Industries Board did not reach its full power 

until its functions were outlined by President Wilson 
in his letter of March 4, 1918, appointing Mr. Baruch its 
chairman. Before that time its relation to the Couacil of 
National Defense brought it into more or less— increasingly 
less-——touch with the regular departments whose heads 
formed the council. 

Thereafter it worked independentiy and its authority 
overshadowed all else in its field. It became the arbitrary 
instrument of the executive power of the Commander in 
Chief in time of war over our industries. 

The work of the two great war boards relieved me of what 
would have been a crushing responsibility and one which, 
as respects our overseas trade, had already become a great 
anxiety. It did not seem to me necessary that the great 
organization of the Department of Commerce should be so 
largely thrust aside or that it should have no part in the 
War Industries Board, which operated strictly within the 
field committed to the department by an organic law still 
in force. I must, however, bear witness to the exceptional 
character, ability and devotion of the men who composed 
the two great war boards. Nothing here written must be 
interpreted as derogatory to any of them. My criticism 
runs to organizations, not to individuals. Many of the 
men who worked on both boards made great sacrifices to 
do so, and their labor was ofter, without the least pecuniary 
reward, save perhaps the privilege of framing as a souvenir 
a Treasury voucher for one dollar. 

Although it was our supreme duty to win the war, the 
militaristic spirit carried some of us too far. There was 
something else to be considered than our duty to fight. 
My solicitor told me one day that a private garage in 
Washington had been seized by a file of soldiers for military 
uses and the occupant practically ejected by force in such 
a way as to threaten ruin to his business. I took the matter 
up personally, together with my solicitor, with Secretary 
Baker, whose immediate reaction seemed to concur with 
my own. He was, however, later advised, so he said, by 
the military legal staff that the procedure was in accord 
with military law. The attitude of the war bodies was 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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The Big Nation-Wide 
Congoleum Sale Week Ends Saturday 


When the stores close on Saturday night, Congoleum Week throughout 
the United States comes to an end. Your opportunity to buy Go/d-Sea/ 
Congoleum Rugs, By-the-Yard and Rug-Border ata saving will have passed. 


If you have used Go/d-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs you know their rich 


beauty— their remarkable time and trouble saving features—and you 
appreciate the bargains these special Sale prices represent. 


If you have not yet had Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum in your home, you owe 
it to yourself to go to a Congoleum dealer and see what beautifu!, sani- 
tary and practical floor-coverings you can buy at amazingly small cost. 


Let Gold-Seal Congoleum save you hours of cleaning time—hours of 
hard work. Let its warm, glowing colors brighten your floors and decorate 
your home for years to come. And let Congoleum Week save you money. 


Only three more days remain. Look in your local newspapers for the 
names of nearby stores that are taking part in this nation-wide Sale of 
Congoleum at bargain prices. Look for the special window displays. Then 
make your selections without delay. 


‘ Remember, you must do your purchasing before Saturday night, 
October 11th, to get the benefit of the big price reductions. 


ConcoLeuM ComPaNy 
INCORPORATED 
Phiiadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 


Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
is identified by the Gold Seal pasted on 


Gold Seal 
the face of every pattern. The name 
“Congoleum” is a registered trade name 
and the exclusive property of Congoleum 
Company, Incorporated. If you want 


to get “Congoleum” be sure to ask for 
RT- UG S it by name and look for the Gold Seal. 


Look for the Gold Seal 


There is only one “Congoleum” and it 
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Pattern 
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BER AND FIE 


By Felix Isman and Wesley W. Stout 





Give place, vou 
ladies, and be- 
gone! 

Boast not your- 
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nights, and New 
Yorkers got a fore- 
taste of rush hour 
in the Subway. 





selves at ali! 
For here at hand ap- 
roacheth one 
Whose face will 
stain you ail 
I think Nature hath 
lost the mold 
Where she her 
shape did take, 
Ov else | doubt if 





Nature could vs i le ab 
é = Wi Je 
© fair a creature ; 
make 
Truly she did so far 
erceed 
Our women nowa- ms 
days ot Sg 
As doth the gilly figs ts Y ye ne 
’ S, tage o> 


flower a weed; 
And more a thou- i. * a 

and ways 
John Heywood. 


ILLIAN RUS- = 
SELL! Airy, Nett . ‘ d 
fairy Lillian, ‘ Bn 


A lovely lady! Sa- > ; 
lute her memory! 
By the ealendar 
that tapes the 
years of common 
mortals, she was 
thirty-eight when 
he came to the 
Weber and Fielda 
Music Hail; but 
what had calendars «s 
to do with her? 
This wae tio mortal 
woman, Or so it 8 
seems to ua. She =a » 
was the Queen to 
sli the company 
within the first 
month, and in 
death she remains 
the Queen. First ” sae ic dae 

at rehearsals, last 

tu leave; asking no privilege or indulgence; as un- 
assuming as a new chorus girl; the most beautiful 
and the highest salaried woman on the stage, and 
aa gracious and merry as beautiful. 


of 








Selling Tickets at Auction 


YHE waa born Helen Louise Leonard in Clinton, 
\ lowa, in the first year of the Civil War, her 
father a country editer, her mother an early cru- 
sader for women's rights. She studied as a young 
girl in Chicago and New York for the grand-opera 
stage, and by the advice of her teacher and for the 
sake of the experience, ahe made her debut in the 
chorus of Edward BE. Rice's Pinafore company. The 
musieal director, Harry Braham, instantly fell in 
love with her, married her after an ardent two 
montha’ courtehip and swept her back into private 
iife. The marriage wes not a happy one, and Miss 
Russe!l returned to the stage at nineteen to sing 
The Kerry Dance, Twickenham Ferry and like bal- 
lade for Tony Pastor a: fifty dollars a week. It was 
Pastor who christened her Lillian Russell. By the 
charm of her voice, her radiant beauty, graceful 
presence and considerable ability as an actress, she 
conquered first light opera, then musical comedy; 








The house was 
newly decorated, 
turkey red and gold 
replaced by pink 
and buff. Alan 
Dale likened the 
interior to asalmon 
mayonnaise. As 
always, the curtain 
was not lowered 
finally until past 
midnight. Then 
the flower show, 
the ovations and 
3 the speeches. 

. “Never in the 
palmy days of the 
stock companies of 
Wallack, Daly and 
Palmer, nor yet in 
the present one of 
the Frohmans,”’ 
the Herald critic 
wrote, ‘were mem- 
bers greeted more 
enthusiastically in 
new plays. Each, 
down to the cho- 
rus, had his and her 
own ovation.” 

The play was 
Whirl-i-Gig, the 
second part a bur- 
iba | a lesque of the first of 
j bedroom farces to 
come from Paris, 
The Girl from 
Maxim’s. None 
but Weber and 
Fields would have 
had the effrontery 
to attempt to bur- 
lesque a farce. At 
the Criterion the 
heroine was a questionable person let loose in pru- 
dishly conventional society. The topsy-turvy meth- 
ods of the Musie Hall made of her a prim innocent. 
The virtuous spiritualistic wife of the original 
became a virago addicted to spirits in liquid form. 
The rise of the curtain disclosed Lillian Russell 
in bed in what appeared to be night dress, with a 
plug hat on her head. When she emerged from the 
covers, she was wearing a low-cut evening gown. 
O tempora, O mores, O Avery Hopwood! Letters 
began to arrive from patrons complaining that the 
scene was suggestive. It was changed. 











Warfield in Farce 


HE production was two shades more gorgeous 

than anything Broadway had seen until then. 
Pete Dailey sang Stromberg and Smith’s newest 
hit, Say You Love Me, Sue. Only Charley Ross, 
among the males, was permitted to look handsome. 
Come what come might, the matinée girls could de- 
pend on Ross to be handsome. Powdered temples 
and a little grease paint, and Ross was ready for 
any role. 

In the first half of Whirl-i-Gig, Warfield was Sig- 
mund Cohenski, a millionaire Jew vacationing in 
Paris. His daughter, Uneeda, was in love with Char- 








America, then England. 

The years never rested more lightly upon a 
woman's head, At thirty-eight she was unique, un- 
rivaled, the Queen of Song. 

Tickets for the opening performance of the fourth 
season were solid at auction, such was the demand. Sam 
Bernard, Peter Dailey and Lee Harrison knocked the seats 
down from the stage a week before the opening, and all 
Broadway was there. Jesse Lewisohn bid $1000 for two 
boxes in what was called the Horseshoe Circle. Stanford 
White, the Fish family, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Louis 
Sherry, J. B. Martin, Richard Croker, William Raadolph 
Hearst, Abe Hummel, James R. Keene and Senator William 
H. Reynolds paid from $750 downward for other boxes, 
and orchestra seats were bid in at as much as $100. There- 
after first-night seats at the hall always were auctioned off. 
The total receipts for an opening show ran as high as $10,- 
500, a figure never approached in any other theater of 


Hopper and Russell in a Fiddie-Dee-Dee Scene 
Above—De Wolf Hopper and Six Hoity Toity Show Girts 


similar seating capacity, benefits possibly excepted. 
Weber and Fields had tried for three years to keep all 
seats out of the hands of ticket speculators. Failing, they 
appointed an official speculator of their own, Louis Cohen. 
Working on a salary for the house, Cohen disposed of a 
block of choice seats for each performance, in the lobby 
and on the sidewalk, at supply-and-demand prices. But 
for this additional revenue Joe and Lew would have been 
pressed to meet Miss Russeti’s $1250 salary in so small a 
theater. . 

The crush at the doors was so great the first night that 
many of the audience were ushered in through the stage 
door on Twenty-ninth Street. If there were fire rules for 
New York theaters in 1899, their fiat did not run these 


ley Ross, the dashing Captain Kingsbridge, U.S. N. 
“The captain is my ideal of a hero,’’ Uneeda told 
her father. 

“A hero! Is dot a business? A tailor is a business, a 
shoemaker is a business, but a hero? Better you should 
marry a bockkeeper,’”’ Warfield exclaimed. 

“A bookkeeper? I suppose you think the pen is mightier 
than the sword,”’ the girl sneered. 

“You bet you my life,” said Papa Cohenski. ‘Could 
you sign checks with a sword?” 

The scene in which Cohenski bought wine and dinner 
for Lillian Russell followed. The lines, with one exception, 
were nothing; but Warfield made the scene convulsingly 
funny. The one exception was: 

Firi: You might bring me a demi-tasse. 

COHENSKI: Bring me the same, and a cup of coffee. 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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“rom the power-foods'comes your _ , 
energy to work - fl 

g, tokeepwell- = 
to enjoy life dF 





Yet unless they are in a 
form your body can use 
they may become a source 
of many ills 


LL the energy you have health statisticians recognize as need a surplus for growth and for 
must come from your a leading cause of the increasing _ healthy play. 
food—and chiefly from —_— - Aimed Ag te Eat Grare-Nuts every day—at 

one class ot foods called “‘carbo- _ life, of the “breakdowns” that breakfast, for luncheon, and for 
hydrates.” From one-half to so often occur just when our dinner also, in the numerous appe 
one-third of all you eat should _ vitality should be at its highest.  tizing dishes that our book of 101 
be made up of them. Prize Recipes tells you about. 
Se “Power Foods” in the form Its novel, nutty flavor, its crisp 
Yet—and this is a fact your body can use “crunchiness,” make it a delight- 
which health experts point out ful, tempting food. Try it and see 
with more and more urgency— Grape-Nuts owes its exceptional how much you enjoy it. 
unless the carbohydrates are in value as a food to the 

















a form your body can use, they fact that it is particu- 
may Sores a source of serious arly rich in the poyer- Hard Foods of Vital Importance 
sh dst gp producing roeany octors and dentists warn us that 
For in order to yield up tous ‘rates—turned into the we must eat some hard foods 
their essential stores of energy, 2° that is most accept- foe ee eee peo 
. gy, ble to the body mote thorough digestion and to give 
the carbohydrates must be 4% J needed exercise to teeth and gums. 
broken down to meet the body’s By a special slow-baking any Fig 1 page pe a win 
» 1° , , “eco : must chew —and their easan 
needs. Otherwise, they may not er — --sgg ao Bie caine” anh delebahl dover 
only fail to supply the body carbohydrates have been tempt you to chewing. 
with energy, but they may give converted into dextrine— This starts digestion in the mouth 
rise to irritating acids and 0 all food substances the —where it should start—and gives to 
: 8 one which the body most the teeth and gums the exercise which 
poisons. easily uses for power. alone can keep them healthy. 
Because its carbohy- 











What is wrong when the drates are in this form 


human power plant fails _Grape-Nuts is a perfect  geved with cream or 
This is malnutrition—to which source of power—for men rick milk, Grape-Nut 
j ” . c and women who must have gives you the essentials 
medical science 1S today tracing a full sup) ly of energy to ofa well-balanced ration 
an appalling amount of human meet the demands.of mod- 
sickness and misery—which ern life, for children who 





j O Send today for four of the individual 
Free! Samp le er packages — free. Enough Grape-Nuts 
for four ishing breakfasts. Free offer also includes book of 101 
delicious recipes selected from 80,000 prepared by housewives. 
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here's stamina and power in Enowdy ba hitters 


STEADY irresistible power, That’s what 
makes winners. Your radio batteries should 
measure up to this vital standard. Use 
Eveready Radio Batteries and there will 
be no question of stamina and vigor. 





“B” especially designed for heavy drain 
multi-tube sets. Eveready also provides 
a “*C” Battery which does wonders in clear- 
ing up distortion, clarifying tone and pro- 
longing “‘B” Battery life. 








Thirty years of experience in battery 
making, the knowledge and skill of the 
keenest brains, the facilities of the great- 
est electro-chemical battery laboratories 





There are also Eveready “A” Batteries, 
storage and dry, packed with power for 
long listening, a size and type for every 
tube. 

Insist upon Eveready Radio Batteries. 
They represent a quality standard for 
radio that means the utmost efficiency in 
radio reception. Ask for them—get them. 
They last longer. 








known to science have all contributed to 
the outstanding dependability, long life and 
steady power that invariably are to be had 
from Eveready Radio Batteries. 









Eveready Radio Batteries are unsur- 
passed in their long-lived vigor for the 
ate circuit—w , . > i. nel . ‘ ns 
plate circuit—whether you use the 22% NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Ine. 
volt “B” for the detector tube, the 45- Sectnentiicdnt Ieniis Rennie 
rate ** ” £ ie - . . oY . » ‘ 
volt “ B” for detector and amplifying tubes New Yark St ancien 


—or the new heavy duty 45-volt Eveready PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 






Manufactured and guaranteed by 
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¢ 
sacrificed a certain $1200 house to permit the 





(Continued from Page 44) 

This and every other joke quoted in the last 
six paragraphs still are in active service. You 
run an even chance of hearing them the next time 
you enter the theater. 

For the first time in her career, Miss Russell 
sang a coon song, When Chloe Sings Her Song. 

Incomparable drawing card that she was, Miss 
Russell could not stop the gap made by Fay 
Templeton and Mabel Fenton’s absence from the 
burlesques. Again Weber and Fields lured Miss 
Fenton back from the Jersey shore to take the 
title in Barbara Fidgety, a burlesque of Clyde 
Fitch’s drama, in which Julia Marlowe was starring 
at the Criterion. Miss Russell thereafter gave 
all her time to the first part of the bills. 

Charley Ross was running for mayor of Fred- 
erick on the platform of “To the victims belongs 
what is spoiled.”” Weber and Fields were stray 
privates from the Union Army. Weber had been 
promised the job of tax collector by Ross. 

“T have to go along the street and whenever I 
see a tack, I should collect it so the bicycles 
wouldn’t get punctuated,” he explained to Fields. 

The excavator of the buried ruins of the Weber 
and Fields’ Music Hall turns up an old friend at 
every stroke of the pick. Another such a one was 
the scene in Barbara Fidgety in which Lew had 
a nickel and a thirst and Joe only the latter. 

“Listen!” Fields drilled his partner. “It 
wouldn’t do for us to look poor with these uni- 
corns on, so we will walk in and when I ask you 
what you will have, you must say, kind of care- 
less, like this’ —stretching—‘‘‘I don’t care for 
it.’ Then I will have a beer, and they will not 





company to watch Miss Nethersole’s performance 
on that afternoon. Although the play and star 
were sure to fare roughly at the impious hands of 
the Weberfields, the manager of Wallack’s, who 
knew free publicity when he saw it, reserved th« 
four lower boxes for his visitors. 

Peter Dailey was living at the time in the Nor- 
folk Apartments, Broadway and Thirtieth Street, 
less than a block from either theater. At curtain 
time everyone was on hand save Dailey, who was 
to have the leading maie rdle in the burlesque 
Joe and Lew hurried to the Norfolk. Snores pro- 
ceeded from Peter’s room, outside of which Mrs. 
Dailey stood guard. Nothing less than a fir 
would cause her to wake him, she declared, Feter 
must have his sleep. 

“Either you get him up and over to Wallack’s 
in fifteen minutes, or he can sleep forever as far as 
we are concerned,”’ Weber declared hotly 


The Weberfields’ Version of Sapho 


ILEY stumbled into the box inside of the 
fifteen-minute limit, resumed his interrupted 
sleep and did got hear three lines of theshow. But 
on the openihg night of the burlesque he was 
letter-perfect, and contributed more origina! busi- 
ness to the travesty than any two other players. 
Miss Robson, in contrast, was frantic and despair- 
ing, and pleaded for her release at every rehearsal. 
To an actress of her training, the Music Hail at 
rehearsal was a madhouse. 
“1 always had a cue to work on; I don’t know 
where to start my lines,’’ she complained. “I’m 








get onto us that we are impecurious.”’ 

The two parted the swinging doors, and Dailey 
and Ross took the stage. As the latter finished a 
scene, high words came from the barroom, and Joe and 
Lew emerged, gesticulating furiously. 

“You are a false friend to me,” Fields accused. 

“What did I do?’”” Weber demanded. 

“When I asked you what you would have, what did you 
say?” 

“I said what you told me, I said’’—stretching—‘“‘I 
don’t care if I do.’”’ 


Nethersole’s Dual Task 


VER at Wallack’s, across the street from the Music 
Hall, Olga Nethersole was engaged in the spring of 
1900 in the diverting and dual task of playing Sapho and 
keeping out of jail. Magistrate Mott, Police Inspector 
Thompson and a 
horrified public 


Fay Templeton and Charley Bigetow in “Twirly Whirly"’ 


have gone willingly. Like Sam Bernard, Miss Robson’s 
stage name was the result of a typographical error. She 
had been born Robinson. In the early 80's she was living 
in New York, a young widow with three children, earning 
a meager living by painting china and menu cards. She 
never had set foot on a stage when she was engaged in 
1883 to play a small part in The Hoop of Gold. The part 
was Tilly, a slavey, and she made so much of it that Daniel 
Frohman engaged her for his Lyceum Theater company. 
From there she passed to the management of Charles 
Frohman, remaining with the classic Empire Theater com- 
pany for eighteen years and becoming the foremost char- 
acter woman of the time. 

There was no Wednesday matinée at Wallack’s, so the 
Music Hall canceled a Saturday afternoon performance and 


sure I shan’t know what I am doing the first night, 
nor any night. I never know what the others are 
going to do or say next, particularly Mr. Dailey.” 

But she was persuaded to stay, did her part perfectly, 
and came to enjoy it as much as any of her temporary 
associates. 

The Music Hall merely reversed the character of the 
Daudet heroine, and rechristened her Sapolio in token of 
her having consecrated her life to the task of making Paris 
a spotless town morally. Dailey was Jean Gaussin, the 
unwilling victim of Sapolio’s high moral purpose. Warfield 
had the réle of Uncle Cwsaire, who ate moth balis te con- 
ceal his alcoholic breath from his wife, Fields was a comedy 
servant girl who, ordered to serve the capon en cassercle, 
cooked it ix castor oil. Joseph, Fanny Le Grand’s perfect 
little gentleman of a child, became, in Weber's hands, a 
kicking, brawling, tobacco-chewing brat. Harry Morey 
now a Hollywood hero, had the small part of a concierge 
with an Irish 
brogue. 





opposed the for- 
mer and endeav- 
ored to expedite 
the latter. Miss 
Nethersole spoke 
at length and often 
of her great moral 
purpose, the press 
agent rubbed his 
hands—and the 
horrified public 
stormed the box 
office. 

Having seen the 
original, by now 
considerably dis- 
infected, the pub- 
lic waited for the 
burlesque that was 
certain to follow 
across Broadway. 
Miss Nethersole 
was an actress of 
many mannerisms 
and a ripe subject 
for burlesque. To 
make certain of 
doing the job ade- 
quately, Joe and 
Lew borrowed 
May Robson from 
Charles Frohman 
for the title réle. 
Few incidents bet- 
ter illustrate the 
prestige of Weber 
and Fields than 
that Mr. Frohman 
should have lent 
so distinguished 
an actress for a 





“If you only 
will let me stay, 
I’ll black your 
boots,” Fanny, or 
Sapho, had 
pleaded with Jean 
in the origina! 
Peter Dailey 
dragged out a 
shoe-shining stand 
and the curtain 
fell on the travesty 
as May Robsen 
opened a boot- 
black’s kit and be- 
gan on Dailey's 
shoes. 

The Music Hall 
closed on May 
fifth and the com 
pany took to the 
road by special 
train. The season 
was late, but 
Philadelphia, Bai 
timore, Washing 
ton, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Buf- 
falo, Syracuse and 
Boston were wait 
ing. The Weber 
fields’ fame was 
becoming ha 
tional. In these 
ten cities Whir!-i 
Gig piled up prof 
its greater than 
those of the entire 
season at homes 
In the Music Hall 


(Continued on 








burlesque and 
that she should 


PHOTOS. BY BYRON CO., N.Y, OC. 


The Weber and Fields Burlesque of the Floredora Sextet 
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What Does the Autumn Hold for 


N THURSDAY, 
Auguat sevy- 
enth, the Brit- 


ish Parliament, Lords 

and Commons, ad- 

journed for its summer holiday. The first British Socialist 
government could contemplate the historic fact that it had 
survived its first complete parliamentary session. That 
session, which commenced on February twelfth, when 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had come before the House of 
Commons with his ‘Ministry of all the Respectabilities,” 
had lasted almost exactly six months and in its course had 
evoked aa ever-increasing feeling of reassurance in the 
middie-elass British public. As far as that public could see, 
this “Socialist government, theoretically so dangerous, 
did not in practice differ greatly from any other government. 

The great majority of the British peop'e cordially ap- 
plauded Mr. MacDenald's patient, sincere, skillful efforts 
to solve the triangular Franco-German-British problem on 
the lines of the Dawes report. It was grateful to him for 
having retrieved the prestige of the British Foreign Office 
from che abyss into which it had fallen under the immedi- 
ately preceding administrations. As far as the British Em- 
pire was concerned, although a section was sore at the 
Labor Government's repudiation of the imperial-preference 
proposals agreed upon with the Dominion premiers in 1923 
and its abandonment of the Singapore base, it recognized 
that a Liberal guveriment would have done precisely the 
same, In domestic affairs, this “Socialist” government 
took care not to force its Socialist theories either into prac- 
tice or into general notice. If the condition of the country 
had not improved under this new administration, at least it 
had not become visibly worse. At Whitsuntide Mr. Mac- 
Donald had said that he saw no reason why his ministry 
should not continue to govern for two or three years, and— 
since both Liberals and Conservatives were still implacable 
in their mutual! determination to exclude each other from 
office —the country saw no reason either. It was perfectly 
ready to accepi, indefinitely, a “Socialist” government 
that sheivéd its socialism, and saw even a positive advan- 
tage in doing so. Under the responsibilities of office, an 
explicitly revolutionary movement was apparently being 
converted into a Constitutional! Party. 

But in the very last week of the session this peaceful 
atmosphere was suddenly shattered. Two distinct and 
seemingly quite independent storms—one from Ireland 
and one from Mosecow— burst with startling unexpected- 
ness upon the summer-holiday mood at Westminster. 
Parliament indeed adjourned, as per schedule, but it ad- 
journed in a mood of bitter anger, certain that when it met 
again it would meet only to face a general election. 


The Houndary Question 


YOME such sudden end to this halcyon period was bound 
' to come. If the British Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties imagined that the Socialists were going indefinitely to 
be content with exercising an innocuous pewer on sufferance 
from the organized capitalism which it is the sole purpose 
of the socialist movement to destroy, they were in naive 
error. The one object of the Labor-Socialists in taking 
minority office wes to prepare a favorable opportunity for 
the eventual seizure of unrestricted power. The “Consti- 
tutional” Socialists, who believe in revolution by Act of 
Parliament, aimed ia the first place at reassuring the 
nervous British public, and, in the second, at the earliest 
moment that was propitious, at forcing an election on some 
isaue that would unite in their favor the votes of a large 
section of non-Socialixts with those of the militant socialist 
movement. Such aa issue is provided by the Irish 
boundary controversy; the Liberais are traditionally 
hoatile to Ulster. The ever-swelling mass of left-wing 
Socialiate, and the coramunists behind them, had from the 
first the single determination to supplant as soon as possible 
the “Kerensky” government of Mr. MacDonald by one 
that would bring the revolution here and now; and they look 
for their opportunity in any sort of trouble, provided it is 
big enough That opportunity is richly provided for them 
in the twir. problems of the Free State-Ulster conflict and 
the ratification of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty. In the whole 
socialist movement, perhaps only Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and his immediate entourage view the prospect with alarm. 
For them as individuals the prospect looks uncoramonly 
like one of imminent political extinction. They would 
doubtless much prefer to continue in a peaceful nonprovo- 
cative government of the country. But the socialist 
movement is very far from being controlled by Mr. Mac- 
Donald. It--and the Labor-Socialist government which is 
its first political expreasion—is controlled by individuals 
whose never-modified aim is revolution and nothing else. 

This article is not concerned with the rights and wrongs 
of the Free State-Uleter quarrel, and here only with its 





Britain? —By F. Britten Austin 


reaction upon British politics. It was freely hoped in 
Britain, and not only by the politicians, that eventually 
the North would be so favorably impressed by the peace 
and happiness reigning in Southern Ireland that it would 
join the Free State of its own accord--at one and the 
same time removing a perpetual potentiality of Irish 
trouble and, by its presence in the Dublin Parliament, 
outweighing the influence of the irreconcilable anti-British 
elements. In the meantime, since Ulster showed an em- 
phatic aversion to doing any such thing, its exclusion, 
until it should voluntarily decide otherwise, from the effects 
of the Lloyd George-Michael Collings Treaty was guar- 
anteed by the first paragraph of the now famous Article 
12, which provided for the separate existence of a “‘ North- 
ern Ireland” as defined in the Government of Ireland Act, 
1920, ‘‘the provisions of which Statute . . . shall, so far 
as they relate to Northern Ireland, continue to be of full 
force and effect.” 


A Complicated Situation 


N PRACTICE this strategy was not quite so simple to 

carry out, and its astuteness became a little too astute. 
For a variety of reasons, none of which is love for their 
Northern neighbors, the Southern Irish negotiators were 
irrevocably pledged to the principle of a United Ireland “‘one 
and indivisible.’’ Behind them were the [rish idealists for 
whom the partition of Ireland is nothing less than sacrilege, 
there were the irreconcilables of the I. R. A., determined that 
nowhere should the Union Jack wave over Irish soil, and 
there were the politicians and the economists who saw no 
chance of a solvent Ireland unless the industrial wealth of 
Ulster were made subject to the Dublin tax collector. 
After a bitter and stubborn discussion which all but termi- 
nated in a breakdown of the negotiations, a compromise 
was reached at 2:30 A.M. on December 6, 1921, by negotia- 
tors worn out with fatigue, and this second paragraph of 
Article 12 was agreed upon: “Provided that ... a 
Commission consisting of three persons, one to be appointed 
by the Government of the Irish Free State, one to be 
appointed by the Government of Northern Ireland, and 
one, who shall be chairman, to be appointed by the British 
Government, shall determine in accordance with the wishes 
of the inhabitants, so far as may be compatible with eco- 
nomic and geographic conditions, the boundaries between 
Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland.” 

On the face of it, this paragraph contradicts the one im- 
mediately before it, which stated that the provisions of the 
1920 Act ‘‘shall, so far as they relate to Northern Ireland, 
continue to be of full force and effect.” But Ulster was not 
consulted in the negotiations, and that astutely drafted 
paragraph could be construed to mean almost anything. 
The British Conservative signatories to the treaty allege 
that they understood by it merely an adjustment of the 
already established boundary. 

The Irish allege that they were given to understand 
by Mr. Lloyd George that it implied handing over to 
them all those territories—eating deep into Ulster and 
comprising half of it. 

Ulster took its stand on Clause 1 of the Government of 
Ireland Act of the previous year—an act constituting a 
Northern government, which Ulster, anxious only to remain 
under the Parliament at Westminster, had very reluc- 
tantly accepted in the hope of facilitating peace in Ireland. 
That act, which was to remain “of full force and effect,”’ 
provided that “Northern Ireland shall consist of the 
Parliamentary counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fer- 
managh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, and the Parliamentary 
boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry.” Nevertheless, the 
Northern Government was quite willing to agree to that 
minor adjustment of its boundaries which was, in fact, 
urgently called for. In some piaces the railroad crosses the 
frontier six and seven times—with two customhouses and 
frontier guards at each spot. It was naturally aot willing 
to acquiesce in an “adjustment” which was merely a 
euphemism for dismemberment of itself—and a consulta- 
tion between Sir James Craig, the Ulster Premier, and 
Michael Collins speedily revealed the Southern demands 
to mean nothing less. 

Thereafter the appointment of the boundary commission 
was allowed to remain in suspense. The Free-Staters were 
busily employed in suppressing the Republicans. A Con- 
servative British government had succeeded Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ministry—and the Southern Irish had no inten- 
tion of settling the boundary question by a commission on 
which Ulster would virtually have had two votes to their 
one, They preferred to wait for a more favorable occasion. 





The advent of the 
Labor-Socialist gov- 
ernment gave them 
a golden chance. 
Every one of the 
British Socialist organizations had throughout been a 
vociferous partisan of the Irish movement. The personnel 
of the new government was mainly drawn from the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party—and the Independent Labor Party 
had over and over again reiterated its demand for the 
complete independence of Ireland. Now was the moment 
to put forward the demand for the boundary commission. 
A British Socialist government, the Independent Labor 
Party come to power, would certainly appoint a chairman 
whose casting vote would be favorable to the cause they 
had so iong championed. 

But—in this respect as in so many others disappointing 
his own extremists— Mr. Ramsay MacDonald surprisingly 
showed no sign of partisanship for the South. He recog- 
nized very clearly the explosive possibilities of such 2 
commission—unless its terms of reference were mutually 
agreed upon beforehand. The boundary commission could 
not be refused without disowning the treaty and giving the 
Irish Republicans precisely the argument they wanted. 
Mr. MacDonald therefore, at the beginning of June, per- 
suaded both Mr. Cosgrave and Sir James Craig to meet him 
at Chequers with the object of getting both to agree on a 
boundary in advance. The meeting failed to produce any 
solution. Mr. Cosgrave, whose at best precarious Free- 
State government was more dangerously menaced every 
day by the resuscitation of the out-and-out Republican 
movement, dared not accept less than the full Sinn Fein 
demands. Sir James Craig, equally, could not agree to the 
dismemberment of the state of which he was Premier. 

That this meeting failed was no fault of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. . He did his very best to bring about an ami- 
cable solution and his attitude was quite sincerely summed 
up in a published letter to Mr. Cosgrave: “I ask you to 
tell the Dail, and through them the people they represent, 
that if Irishmen can lay the foundations of a true and last- 
ing peace not only amongst themselves but with us, they 
will be rendering Europe, in this distracted juncture of its 
history, a service which future generations will not forget. 
I will ask Sir James Craig to give a similar message to his 
own Parliament.” 

The Dublin government retorted by nominating a repre- 
sentative for the boundary commission. Ulster, in the 
circumstances—whatever Mr. MacDonald’s personal fair- 
ness, the whole socialist movement at his back was vehe- 
mently, even virulently hostile to that Ulster whose 
perhaps somewhat aggressive patriotism has always been an 
offense to it—declined to nominate a representative at all. 
The British Government then set up a legal committee to 
decide the technical question of whether the findings of a 
commission on which Ulster was not represented would 
have legal effect. At the end of July, on the very eve of 
adjournment of the British Parliament, the committee 
reported that such a commission would not be legally valid. 


A Look Into the Near Future 


HAT precipitated the crisis. The government of the 
Irish Free State, vociferously supported by the entire 
British socialist movement, demanded that a bill should be 
rushed through the British Parliament to “implement the 
Treaty”; in other words, to dismember Ulster without 
Ulster’s consent. Unless such a bill were immediately 
passed, the Free-State government declared that it would 
instantly suecumb to the formidable movement for an 
independent republic. There is, in fact, every probability 
that whatever happens an avowed republic will shortly 
supplant the extremely ambiguous Free State, which was 
openly accepted by most Irish politicians only as a stepping- 
stone. But no responsible British statesman wants to see 
that republic declared if it can possibly be avoided. Under 
this pressure, and the pressure of those shadowy but ex- 
tremely influential people who move behind the scenes in 
the Labor Government, Mr. MacDonald agreed to bring 
in such a bill, not at once, but on September thirtieth, and 
the date of reassemblage of the British Parliament wes put 
forward from October twenty-eighth in consequence. 
Such a bill means, inevitably and at least, a general elec- 
tion. It will be supported by a strong contingent of the 
Liberals, who have an antipathy for Ulster almost equal 
to that of the Socialists—they have never forgiven Ulster 
for the stubborn opposition which almost wrecked Mr. 
Asquith’s government just before the war—and probably 
will pass through the House of Commons. And then it will 
certainly be rejected by the Lords—with an appeal to the 
country as a consequence. That at least is the sequence of 
events in the Socialist anticipation. 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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Fred S. Byrely, Superintendent of a Wiscon- some mottled. But Valspar was as clear and 
sin trunk factory, tells this interesting Valspar bright as the day it was put on!” 
— There’s no surface that receives more severe 
“Dealers had been sending back trunks be- treatment than the outside of a trunk. The 
cause they had become wet in transit and the best way to protect your trunk and make it last 
varnish had turned white. So I decided to test longer is to give it an occasional coat of Valspar 
all the leading varnishes on the market. Varnish or Valspar-Enamel. 


“T took a large sheet of the vulcanized fibre 
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a Then I placed the fibre flat on the roof of the fac- permanent beauty of finish, unequaled resist- 

leiBus water test tory so that every section was equally exposed ance to heat and weather, and extraordinary 
to the elements. durability. 
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“Weeks later, in February, I found the fibre Valspar is easy to apply. It brushes freely 
covered with ice and snow, and much warped. and evenly and dries overnight. 
To remove the ice, | poured hot water on it. The x 
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sealed to retain all the delicious coffee flavor until you are ready 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

It is just the opportunity for which the 
“‘Constitutional”’ Socialists have been look- 
ing. An election can always be won in 

ngland on a cry of “Down with the 
a ed Lords!” Mr. Lloyd George proved 
that, long ago. Almost certainly, too, in 
the process the already disintegrating 
Liberal doug 4 will be split into two, as it 
was split in the 80’s on a similar issue. It is 
from the Liberals that the Socialists count 
on winning seats, and they will almost 
certainly return with an increased repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. MacDonald himself, one may im- 
agine, regards the prospect with less 
pleasure than most of his supporters. An 
election which returns the Socialists to 
Parliament in increased strength will de- 
prive him of the office-without-power 
argument. Almost certainly, it means his 
deposition from the leadership in favor of 
one who means business. The annual con- 
ference of the Labor Party in October is, 
in fact, already scheduled by the left- 
wingers as the occasion of his overthrow, 
and Mr. Wheatley is alleged to be his 
successor-designate. The bitter communist 
and left wing Socialist propaganda cam- 
paign against MacDonaldism has done its 
work in the Socialist ranks, and there are 
few in the Socialist movement-—which is a 
very different thing to Socialist govern- 
ment circles—who have any desire to see 
Mr. MacDonald’s leadership perpetuated. 
To the rank and file he is a camouflaged 
bourgeois who has betrayed the workers’ 
opportunity. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is persenally wedded to an 
all-round policy, both in Ireland and on the 
Continent, of conciliation and sweet reason- 
ableness. Left to himself, he would un- 
questionably prefer that the Irish Boundary 
Commission should remain in the state of 
suspense in which it has existed for the past 
three years. He must be fully aware that 
the supersession of the Irish Free State by 
the Irish Republic is, in any circumstances, 
now probable; if the Republicans hold 
their hand for the moment, it is only in the 
hope that a Socialist British government 
will pull the Ulster chestnuts out of the 
fire for them. A government which, on the 
Free State president’s own statement, 
exists by the forbearance of its adversaries 
if a British Government will pass a certain 
piece of legislation, has obviously no vi- 
tality of its own. The Ulster boundary 
problem is perhaps not susceptible of a 
peaceful solution; but if a crisis cannot be 
solved, it is the statesman’s business to 
postpone it. Animosity may die down with 
the lapse of time. The subversive element 
in British politics, however, has no in- 
tention of allowing Mr. MacDonald any 
such postponement. It is bent on trouble, 
the maximum trouble possible. And when 
it comes to the final show-down, Mr. 
MacDonald is not a free agent. That fact 
was dramatically demonstrated to the 
British public in the first week of August. 


The Anglo:Soviet Conference 


From April fourteenth, following the rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Government by Mr. 
MacDonald, an Anglo-Soviet conference 
had been sitting in London. The purpose 
of that conference from the Russian point 
of view was to obtain British funds for the 
prosecution of their campaign of world 
revolution; from the British point of view 
it was to obtain recognition of liability for 
the vast British interests confiscated by the 
soviets. At the opening of that conference 
Mr. MacDonald welcomed the Russian 
delegates in a speech where he gave them 
some very plain speaking—a speech which 
greatly disgusted the entire British Socialist 
movement, and: particularly the Socialist 
government’s own and only newspaper. 
After that first speech Mr. MacDonald, 
immersed in his Franco-German diplomacy, 
left the management of the conference to 
his lieutenant, Mr. Ponsonby. 

Month after month that conference 
dragged on, with many rumors of final 
breakdown and no progress on either side, 
behind a ¢lose veil of secrecy. On several 
occasions Mr. MacDonald reassured the 
British public, nervous that its interests 
were being sacrificed. On the twentieth of 
May an official statement was issued that 
there could be no question of any govern- 
ment guaranty to a soviet loan. 

On June eighteenth Mr. MacDonald was 
asked in Parliamentwhetherthegovernment 
had considered the guaranteeing or pro- 
posed to consider the guaranteeing of any 
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Russian obligation? The reply was, * 
answer is in the negative.” Finally, in 
exasperation, Mr. acDonald informed 
the Russians that the negotiations could 
not be longer protracted, and that a de- 
cision, one way or the other, must be 
reached before the end of the parliamentary 
session on August seventh. 

M. Rakovsky dashed over from Moscow 
and there was a final sitting of the con- 
ference which lasted without intermission 
for twenty hours. The result of that sitting 
was announced in the morning newspapers 
of August sixth by the following official 
communiqué, signed by Mr. Ponsonby: 

As the soviet delegation was unable 
to accept the amendment and concessions 
offered in regard to Article 14 of the Draft 
Treaty, no agreement was reached, ne- 
gotiations broke down, and the treaty will 
not be signed.” 


A Sudden Change of Front 


That same afternoon, however, Mr. Pon- 
sonby announced in the House of Commons, 
to the stupefaction of that august assembly, 
that a treaty had, after all, been agreed 
upon, and proceeded to present to the 
astonished members the double-barreled 
treaty which his government proposed to 
sign forthwith! Simultaneously,:in the 
House of Lords, the Socialist Lord Chancel- 
lor was denying any knowledge whatever 
of the matter. 

Something dramatic had evidently hap- 
pened. According to the Workers’ Weekly, 
the official organ of the Communist Party, 
which in this instance should be well 
informed, “The rupture took place against 
the wishes of Ponsonby, the actual ne- 

otiator, but at the express orders of 
MacDonald and Snowden, the men who 
dominate the Cabinet,” that then “the 
honest and active elements in the Labour 
Party” had “gone to MacDonald and 
threatened to tell the workers the truth 
about him,” and that MacDonald had 
surrendered to the threat. 

Apparently, what really occurred was 
this: When the negotiations broke down on 
August fifth the soviet representative 
Rakovsky had a meetin with a number of 
prominent left-wing M. B ’s. These gentle- 
men forthwith proceeded to hale the Prime 
Minister from the Dawes Report Confer- 
ence, then in its critical stages, and to 
demand of him that the Russian treaty 
should go through at once and at all costs. 
In the event of his refusal they threatened 
an open revolt and a tearing campaign in 
the country against him. They had secured 
in advance the support of the Union of 
Democratic Control and the Executive of 
the Trades Union Congress, with, of 
course, the certain assistance of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party.- In other words, the 
extremists gave Mr. MacDonald the choice 
of obeying or of being extinguished. 

Late that night there was another meet- 
ing of all the “‘advanced”’ Socialist M.P.’s, 
at which the campaign against MacDonald 
was finally resolved on, should he remain 
recalcitrant. Not only did they demand 
that the treaty should she agreed on, they 
demanded that it should be made a fai/ 
accompli and signed at once, without 
reference to the British Parliament, due to 
adjourn in less than forty-eight hours. And 
at a very early hour of the next morning 
Mr. MacDonald sent a note to Mr. Pon- 
sonby in which he ordered him to resume 
the conference and agree upon the treaty. 

Never, certainly, has the British House 
of Commons listened to such proposals for 
a treaty as those which were detailed to it 
by Mr. Ponsonby that next afternoon. It 
was clear that, despite all the previous 
government denials, the British Govern- 
ment was going to guarantee a loan to 
Soviet Russia; it was going to conclude a 
trading agreement with Russia and grant 
diplomatic immunity to the membets, and 
extra-territorial privileges to all the prem- 
ises of the various soviet trade delegations 
in the country—Socialist cheers---and, per 
contra, the Russian Government admitted 
a liability to the British holders of prewar 
Russian Government bonds and would 
negotiate with them. 

The House of Commons listened in an 
amazement that passed into derisive 
laughter, and from derision into fierce in- 
dignation. There was not time for any 
real discussion of the treaty before Parlia- 
ment adjourned on the next day, but Mr. 
MacDonald announced that although he 
proposed to sign it at once without such 
discussion —as in fact he did—the treaty 
should lie before the House for twenty-one 
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days at the beginning of next session before | 


ratification by Parliament. 


It is wildly improbable that the British | 
Parliament will ever ratify that treaty, and | 


not only Mr. MacDonald but the soviet 
representatives must have been quite aware 
of the fact when they signed it. Why, then, 
did they sign it? 


ture of a treaty that will never come into 
effect? 

Because, by that fait accompli, the revo- 
lutionaries gained several very definite 
advantages. In the first place they proved 
conclusively that Mr. MacDonald was not 
of the stamina that might be an obstacle in 
their path. In the second place, because 
the refusal to ratify that treaty is going to 


provide the Socialists with what they think | 


is a splendid cry to electrify the industrial 


masses-—‘‘ The wicked capitalists have de- | 
stroyed a treaty with Russia, the working- | 


man’s paradise, which would have produced 
the millennium!’ Outside the Socialist 
movement, as a matter of fact, the British 
workingman does not care two straws for 
Russia. In the third place, because the 
revolutionaries have secured a very real 
gain. Nothing is so difficult for the organ- 
izers of revolution as the procuring of head- 
quarters and storehouses which shall be 


free from police interference, Until the | 
repudiated, which | 
cannot be until the end of October at the | 


treaty is definitely 
earliest, the Socialist government will 
certainly proceed on the assumption that 
it will be ratified —and the numerous soviet 
premises in Britain will in the meantime be 
immune from police raids. 

That is the achievement which Moscow 
records with the greatest exultation. The 
official soviet newspaper hurried to explain 
to the Russians that in virtue of this 
diplomatic immunity and extra-territorial 
status “‘the British police may not enter 
the buildings or arrest the representatives.” 

Moscow may or may not get money from 
Great Britain—in any event, by the fact 
of the treaty having been signed, it will 
probably get the fifty million 
belonging to the late Czarist Government 
lying in London, which hitherto had been 
withheld—-but it has secured, for a couple 


of months, at least, absolutely safe centers | 


of revolutionary action. 


An Ancient Precedent Broken 


There is another point about this treaty 
which is of historic interest and consider- 
able significance. It is the first treaty ever 
made by a British Government with a 
foreign power which is not made in the 
name of the King of England. 
is between — not, as is usual, ‘ His Britannic 
Majesty '’—the “‘ Government of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland”’ and the Union 


of Soviet Socialist Republics, and it is the | 


first British treaty not to be signed by 
the King. Now the King of England is the 
sole legal nexus of the British Empire. The 
British oversea Dominions, self-governing 
though they are, since they accept his 
suzerainty, are bound by any treaties he 
makes. Since he has not signed the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty it is not binding on the 
Dominions, and all of them made haste, in 
fact, to repudiate publicly any participa- 
tion in it. Commenting on this omission 
of the King’s name, the: Labor Govern- 
ment’s newspaper said: “It is therefore 
important as marking a new step in the 
decentralisation of the British Empire.’ ‘ig 
To most Britishers, “decentralisation” in 
this instance is merely a euphemism for 
“disintegration.”” That this treaty, finally 
ratified or not, is another blow at the 
solidarity of the British Empire is one of 
the reasons of the Socialist jubilation over 
its sigriature. 

Whatever its ultimate fate, this An ot 
Soviet Treaty is going to introduce anot 
element of fierce controversy into on 
autumn session that is already su ned 
with more controversy than pone 


has stirred the British middle classes rte a. 


quite unusual anger of indignation, and it 
will be bitterly opposed by both Liberals 
and Conservatives alike. 


The country had not recovered from its | 


amazement at all this when it was stag- 
gered by a second proof of the subservience 
of the government to the subversive ele- 
ments lurking in its shadow, At the end of 
July a communist newspaper covered the 
whole of its front page with a prociamation 
to the Army, Navy and Air Force that 
called upon the fighting forces: “To begin 
the task not only of organising passive 


Thy is the entire revo- | 
lutionary movement of Great Britain | 
exchanging shouts of delight at this signa- | 


dollars | 
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in the first drenching rain 


ly it a really waterproof 
raincoat—-or a clever imi 
tation? 

Your boy will find this out 
in the first soaking rain. But 
it will pay you to know 
before you buy the coat. 

The quality that keeps a rain 
coat waterproof can’t be seen 
even by experts. It depends 
not only on the quality of the 
rubber itself but on the way rub 
ber and the fabric are joined. 
That's why thousands of people 
today have learned to look for 
the name “U.S.”’ Raynster as a 
guarantee of lasting raincoat 
protec tion. 

“U.S.” Raynsters are backed 
by all the skill and experience of 
the largest rubber organization 
in the world. 

“U.S.”’ Raynsters are a com 
plete line of raincoats for men 
and women, boys and girls 
from rugged rubber surface 
coats to smart tweeds and cash 
meres with the rubber hidden 
inside, 

Our little booklet entitled, “A 
Scotchman Started It,” ‘iil help 
you to distinguish raincoat qué al 
ity. es free to you. Addres 
Dept. X X, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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Watch This 


Column I 


''The sweetest garland to the sweetest 
maid."* TICKELL 





LAURA LA PLANTE 
Whe appears ia “BUTTERFLY.” 


Thousands of people have 
written to me praising UNIVER- 
SAL PICTURES and asking me 
whether there are any particular 
theatres at which UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES are shown. I have an- 
swered saying that they are gener- 
ally showr at most good houses, but 
in case they are not shown in the 
theatre you attend, my advice is to 
ask the manager of that theatre to 
book any particular picture you have 
in mind. His success depends on 
pleasing you, and it stands to reason 
he will grant your request. 


You may think that this will 
be wasted effort or that the man- 
ager of your favorite theatre will 
ignore your requests and suggestions. 





On the contrary, he will be glad to 
hear from you—he will be tickled to 
death to get your ideas—and nothing 
would please him more than to have 


all the people whe come to his theatre 
take that much interest in his business. 


The local theatre manager 
would rather depend on your 
choice of pictures than on his own, Toa 
large extent he has to guess at your pref- 
erences, whereas if you state them directly 
he has something definite to go on. Inas- 


much as you ask for what you want in ev- 
ery other line of purchasing, why shouldn't 
you ack for what you want in pictures? 


I suggest that you try the 
experiment. Ask the manager of 
your favorite theatre to get the massive 
production, “‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame’’; ‘‘ The Signal Tower,’’ 
with VIRGINIA VALLI; “The 
Reckless Age,’’ with REGINALD 
DENNY: ‘*Merry Go Round,’’ with 
MARY PHILBIN and NORMAN 
KERRY: ‘Hit and Ran,’’ with HOOT 
GIBSON: “The Tarmoil,”’ with 
GEORGE HACKATHORNE and 
ELEANOR BOARDMAN; the Cham 
pion JACK DEMPSEY “Fight and 
Win” picturec; ‘‘Wine,’’ with CLARA 
BOW, of any other Universal Picture 
which you may not have seen. See what 
the manager has to say. 


» ’ o 
(ari Laemmle 
‘ President | 
(Te be continued next week) | 


UNIVERSAL! 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City | 
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resistance when war is declared, or when 
an industrial dispute involves you, but 
definitely and categorically to let it be 
known that neither in a class war nor a 
military war, will you turn your guns on 
your fellow-workers, but instead you will 
ine up with your fellow-workers in an 
attack upon the exploiters and capitalists, 
and will use your arms on the side of your 
own class.”” The manifesto concluded with 
the emphztic exhortation: ‘‘Refuse to 
shoot down your fellow-workers; refuse to 
fight for profits; turn your weapons upon 
your oppressors.” 

This is the kind of thing no government 
can overlook; ultimately every govern- 
ment depends on the fidelity and discipline 
of its fighting forces. Accordingly the 
socialist attorney-general ordered a prose- 
cution, the editor of the Workers’ Weekly 
was arrested, and on August sixth he was 
charged by the director of public prose- 
cutions with inciting to mutiny. The case 
was remanded, and Mr. Edgar Lansbury, 
the son of George Lansbury, provided bail 
for the prisoner. 


Middle-Class Confidence Shaken 


The prosecuting government counsel at 
the first hearing had emphasized that the 
charge was a very serious one, as indeed 
under British law it is, but when the case 
came on again at the expiration of the 
remand, he stated that the government had 
decided to withdraw the prosecution and 
“Since the process was 
issued,”’ he said, “it had been represented 
that the object of the article was 
not to endeavour to seduce men in the 
fighting forces from their duty . but 
was comment upon armed military forces 
being used by the State for the suppression 
of industrial disputes.” In view of the 
plain words of the manifesto, the explana- 
tion was not very convincing, but it might 
have passed without attracting much notice 
had not the political bureau of the Com- 
munist Party thought fit to issue, the same 
evening, an explanation of its own. 

This explanation deserves to be re- 
produced in full—it will echo and reécho 
through Britain for many months to come: 


“In view of the statement made by the 
counsel for the prosecution in the case 
against the Editor of the Workers Weekly, 
the Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party desires to make it clear that no effort 
was made by Comrade Campbell to pro- 


| vide a defence such as that outlined by the 
| prosecution as a reason for withdrawing 


the charge. Campbell’s defence was justifi- 


| eation, and he, with the assistance of other 


comrades, was fully concerned in arranging 
evidence to make this good. Arrangements 
had been made to ask for an adjournment 
in order that Mr. MacDonald, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Henderson (the Home 
Secretary) Mr. Clynes (the Socialist Leader 
of the House of Commons) and several 
others who had been closely associated 
with the Second International could be 
men as witnesses for the defence. 

“We wish to state that the withdrawal of 
the charge was made on‘the sole respon- 
sibilty of the Labour Government under 
severe pressure from such well-known Labour 
members of Parliament as George Lansbury 
(who volunteered to give evidence for 
Campbell's defence of Justification), Mr. 
James Maxton, A. A. Purcell, John Scurr 
and many others.” 


This candid statement was a bombshell 
which left the official Socialists aghast, 
while it immediately evoked a storm of 
angry indignation in Britain. The British 
middie classes wanted insistently to know 
why the course of justice, in a case <on- 


| cerned with the very foundations of govern- 


ment, had been deflected. But they got no 
answer from the Labor Government. 

What they got was a second communiqué 
from the political bureau of the Communist 
Party: 


“Following the proceedings in the Bow 
Street Police Court against Mr. J. R. 
Campbell, Editor of the Workers Weekly, 
it was incumbent upon the Communist 
Party to issue a statement recording a 
working-class victory. 

“In that statement it was pointed out 
that the forces of reaction would make a 
vicious effort to strike back in some other 
direction. Already they are at work. They 
are endeavouring to attack the Labour 
movement through the Labour Govern- 
ment. Attempts are being made to raise 
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an issue on the question of political inter- 
ference with the judiciary. 

“On this issue the Communist Party 
calls on the whole working class to rally 
round the Labour movement and to set up 
a solid front against the presumpticn of 
those who have continually used the legal 
machinery to serve their own class purposes. 
The fact that pressure was brought to 
bear on the Labour Government for the 
purpose of getting it to drop the prose- 
cution of the Editor of the Workers Weekly 
is supposed to be a heinous offence, but 
nothing is said about the pressure that was 
brought to bear on the Government by the 
reactionary politicians and Press to get the 
persecution started. 

“The Labour Government, in with- 
drawing the prosecution against J. R. 
Campbell, for the first time since taking 
office, has been compelled to act as a 
Labour Government should.” 


This again is candid, devastatingly so, 
and it was given a prominence in every 
newspaper of the country that must have 
been highly displeasing to Mr. MacDonald 
and his official entourage. At a blow the 
whole of that middle-class confidence, 
so carefully and painstakingly acquired 
through six months of cautious admin- 
istration, was dissipated. The Socialist 
government is thrown back on the Socialist 
movement for its sole support. 

There is no doubt that this result was 
deliberately envisaged by the elements who 
launched those two communist commu- 
niqués. The next week-end they placarded 
every barrack wall in Aldershot, the princi- 
pal depot of the British Army, with the 
manifesto for which they had been prose- 
cuted. 

The agenda of the coming Labor Party 
conference is filled with resolutions angrily ® 
condemnatory not only of the policy of the 
MacDonald government but of the personal 
behavior of its members, in particular those, 
like Mr. Henderson, who were leading lights 
of the Second International. Their chief 
crime, apparently, is that they did not at- 
tend court functions in Red Phrygian caps. 
It is a case of any stick being good enough 
to beat the unpopular dog. The very small 
group which has gained something very like 
control of the British Socialist movement 
has decided that it is time to turn Mr. Mac- 
Donald out. He has served his purpose. 
He has given socialism an official standing. 


Opposition to the Dawes Plan 


Mr. MacDonald's one great achieve- 
ment —and it is a very great achievement — 
has been the London Conference upon the 
Dawes Plan, which successfully crowned 
many months of patient and skillful diplo- 
matic labor; and, ironically enough, his 
success has by no means strengthened his 
position with his own party. Quite the 
contrary. The Socialist movement as a 
whole is bitterly and openly opposed to the 
Dawes Plan. The Socialists are quite 
pleased that Germany should receive a 
two-hundred-million-dollar credit from 
America and Britain. They are desperately 
anxious to get France out of the Ruhr. 
Anything which will help Germany is as- 
sured of their enthusiastic support. But 
they violently dislike the idea of Germany 
being called upon to repay anything in 
return, and they stigmatize the Dawes 
Plan as a bankers’ scheme to bind the 
German worker in an economic servitude. 
Since Mr. MacDonald's diplomacy did not, 
after all, result in the immediate evacu- 
ation of the Ruhr by the French, they have 
not the slightest desire to see the Dawes 
Plan put into effect. 

And Mr. MacDonald’s championship of 
this iniquitous bankers’ scheme for the en- 
slavement of the German proletariat will 
be one of the most damaging and furiously 
delivered of the many accusations to be 
hurled at him at the forthcoming Labor 
Party conference. 

There is—as was explained in the previ- 
ous article of this series—a bitter struggle 
between the personalities who compose 
the Second——-Hamburg—International and 
those who compose the Third-—— Moscow — 
International for the control of the British 
revolution—when it comes. The Second— 
Hamburg—Internationai won the first 
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round. The personnel of the first) British 
Labor-Socialist government was almost ex- 
clusively drawn from its executive; the 
avowed British representatives of the Third 
International were altogether excluded 
from Mr. MacDonald’s goverment, and 
its covert representatives were either 
likewise excluded or given only minor 
office. But in the ensuing six months the 
Moscow International has undermined the 
whole foundation on which that govern- 
ment rests. 

While the British Labor Party was not 
yet the British government, the industrial 
masses of Britain could and largely did 
believe that the advent of such a govern- 
ment would be synonymous with the 
millennium. But after six months of this 
akg ge the British workingman is as 

adly off as before. Nothing of what he 
was promised has come true. 


MacDonald Faces Crisis 


On August first there were still 1,080,500 
persons officially registered as unem- 
ployed—and the unemployment curve, 
which had drooped a little at the beginning 
of the year, has been slowly but steadily 
rising since June. Before Mr. MacDonald’s 
government assumed office it announced 
that it possessed a certain specific for 
unemployment. Since then its only pro- 
nouncement on the subject, understand- 
able by the workingman, has been the 
Socialist—late secretary of the Second 
International — Minister of Labor’s exasper- 
ated outburst in the House of Commons: 
“We are not conjurors to produce un- 
employment schemes like rabbits out of a 
hat!’’ Furthermore, the wages of those 
millions employed in world-competitive in- 
dustries had been forced, by world- 
economic pressure, to little more than bare 
subsistence level; they have not, to any 
appreciable extent, improved. The cost of 
living has not come down. There is still 
a shortage of something like a million 
houses—which means, translated into the 
experience of the industrial masses, an ap- 
palling amount of human misery—and the 
Socialist housing scheme, which only be- 
came law in the last week of the session, 
has not yet produced a single structure in 
bricks and mortar. In fact, since the 
Conservative government’s housing scheme, 
which was already in operation, has been 
suspended for eight months, since that 
government fell, the shortage is to that 
extent accentuated. The British working- 
man’s horizon is filled with these stark 
facts. He cares nothing for a British 
Empire, which is a mere phrase to him; he 
cares nothing for Mr. MacDonald’s efforts 
to solve the German problem. All he 
wants—but he wants it at once—is an im- 
provement in his conditions of life. 

It is this mass of discontent that gives 
the agents of the Third Internationa! their 
chance, and they have exploited it to the 
utmost of their energy. They are ever at 
the workingman’s elbow. If this Socialist 
government has failed him it is not because 
the socialist promises were fallacious—it is 
because it is not socialist enough. Cease- 
less communist propaganda from the 
factory nuclei and within his trades-unions 
has maddened him to sugpicion of and 
revolt against the orthodox trade-union 
leaders and the government of which they 
are the mainstay. 

Each one of the long succession of un- 
official strikes into which the communist 
agitator cynically goads him leaves him 
more bitter and more desperate than before. 
He listens more and more readily to the 
demoralizing cry, “‘We are betrayed!” — 
that cry which can in a moment convert 
even a disciplined army into a howling 
mob. Would communism spell release? It 
is vehemently and plausibly asserted to him 
at every hour of the day. He would not 
perhaps himself join the Communist Party — 
but he is more than half inclined to give the 
communists a chance, and see if they are 
right. 

All the signs point to Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s having arrived at a crisis in his 
political career. A second session of mod- 
erate nonprovocative government is pat- 
ently denied to him. The world revolution- 
aries, whose axiom is still Karl Marx’s 
famous “The World-Revolution can only 
commence in England, and Ireland is the 
first point of attack,’ have used him for 
their purposes to let loose a political storm 
whose end no man can foresee. To them 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was never more 
than a Kerensky, to be overthrown when 
he had played his part. 
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HERE are cer- 
tain articles 
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Hose, for example. 
Especially when 
you can get hose 
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BY ALL MEANS RETURN IT 


result? If the hose gave poor service at a 
dollar, the customer would think, ‘Oh, 
well, they were only a dollar, and they gen- 
erally wear pretty well.’ And she would 
casually discard them for new ones. 

But now! If a run sopeess on first or 
second wearing, or a slight flaw in the silk 
is revealed, back come the three-dollar- 
and-a-half stockings. She cannot afford to 
toss these aside. 

The manufacturer corrected himself. 

“I said the same stockings. Perhaps 
these are not quite as good as the before- 
the-war hose. But that is the fault of the 
dyeing. Then we had six or eight staple 
colors— brown, blue, black, white—oh, you 
know them. So care could be taken in the 
simple dyeing process. Now I am turning 
out cae tan red and twenty-five different 
shades, And the care that was given to six 
colors must be divided among four hundred 
and twenty-five. Consequently sometimes 
hose remain too long in the dye solution; 
other times not long enough. Style, style— 
sacrifice everything for style.” 

Not everything, I thought, for there is a 
type of return that means sacrifice on the 
part of the house for customers. There are 
a few customers who deliberately impose 
on an establishment. 

A pretty little debutante purchased a 
pair of gold slippers. She wore them to a 
dance, then took her manicure scissors and 
slit them across the toes. 

“The first time I wore them,”’ she com- 
plained, “they did that.” 

There was some remonstrance by the de- 
artment buyer, but she finally took them 
ack. The girl’s father ran too large an 

account to offend for eighteen dollars. A 
friend to whom the young person bragged 
about the occurrence repeated the story to 
the buyer. 

“I knew it,” was the answer, “But I 
have never told a customer that she lied.” 
I can believe that too! 

Another little lady purchased a beautiful 
string of pearls. As she had excellent credit, 
she was —— to carry them with her. 

“Pearls are so lovely,” said the sales- 
woman. “ But they are said to mean tears.” 

They did—the saleswoman’s. The next 
afternoof an older woman brought the 
pearls back. 

“My daughter could not return these 
herself, and romised to see to it. She 
finds them entirely unsatisfactory, and is 
very sorry.” 

She did not bother to explain that the 
daughter could not appear in person as she 
was out of town on her honeymoon, nor 
that the pearls had been sufficiently satis- 
factory to grace the daughter’s neck at her 
wedding. 

But it took a woman of real ae to 
purchase four dozen punch glasses, have 
them sent out special and return them as 
unsuitable for use two days later, with bits 
of he and cherry and pineapple still 
attached! 


Careless Shopping 


However, the return problem would be 
comparatively simple if it included only the 
reasons that i have mentioned above. But 
there is another cause, and it is by far the 
most serious and puzzling of all. I refer to 
the careless shopping on the part of an idle 
or indifferent public. 

“It seems impossible to get a hat to fit 
my child,” remarked a woman who was 
preparing to return a small blue sailor. 
“This is my third attempt.” 

“Why not bring the child with you?” 
su ted the exchange clerk. 

never like to bother with an infant 
when I am shopping. I can always take 
things out on trial. Besides, he came down 
with measles yesterday.” 

The last sentence proved her undoing. 
The hat exposed to measles was not allowed 
to return. But it would be an exaggeration 
to say that she left, a satisfied customer. 

Hundreds of women kill the time be- 
tween luncheon and matinée by shopping. 
They crder sent to their homes anything 
that takes their fancy. There is no obliga- 
tion incurred. If later reflection shows 
that the article is unneeded, returning is a 
very simple and painless process. me 
customers of this type become so well 
known that the exchange clerks dread to see 
them reach their floor. 

“Do you suppose that Mrs. Blank ever 


(Continued from Page 22) 


clerk asked another. The other supposed 
not. 

“TI thought that I liked this suit,” said a 
middle-aged woman in a grieved tone. 
“But my family thinks it very unbecoming. 
I am sorry ——” Her words trailed off. 

The suit was taken back in short order, a 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar suit. And she pur- 
chased another—for sixty-five dollars. 

“TI know her of old,” commented the 
saleswoman when she had departed. “She 
is always coming in with some other woman 
and buying an expensive garment. And in 
a day or two, back she comes and buys 
something else for a much lower figure.” 

“You were mighty nice to her in that 
case,” I said. 

“Oh, no. She always does buy finally, so 
she is a o customer. There are plenty 
who buy high-priced goods and return them 
without making any other purchase. She 
is better than most four-flushers.” 

Of course, careless shoppers always have 
an alibi. Wrong size, wrong color, changed 
mind, repurchased at different price are 
some of the most usual. Sometimes an ex- 
change clerk makes an effort to be obliging 
and merely succeeds in calling their bluff. 


Come:-Backs by the Hundred 


“T ordered a blue beaded bag and re- 
ceived a black one instead,” said a cool 
young miss, laying on the counter a $4.75 


special. 

But when the clerk produced a blue one, 
the customer’s expression could never have 
been translated as one of pleased appre- 
ciation. 

“T don’t want any now,” she interrupted 
cross!y, ‘And I have no time to waste. 
Hurry!” ‘ 

One day forty-seven women who brought 
back blouses said that the size was not as 
marked. A later check-up showed that 
only one was tagged incorrectly. Thirty- 
one women had received the wrong color 
in gloves. Only two were willing to accept 
the color they claimed to have ordered. 

“IT think that every house dress sold has 
come back,” said a clerk to me a week after 
a sale in that department. ‘They are com- 
ing back by the hundreds.” 

“Many of my friends found them most 
satisfactory,” I interpolated hastily, while 
I tried vainly to catch her eye, unnoticed 
by three customers waiting at the desk. 

“Nobody else did then,” was the uncom- 
promising response. 

When we were alone I said, “I would 
never talk like that before customers. They 
will think that they had « narrow escape 
with the dresses.” 

“Yes, maybe.” 

But one-fifth of the dresses did come 
back, and yet they were extraordinary bar- 
gains. 

“Ts seven a good number?” asked a sales- 
woman, holding up a pretty brown wrap. 

Y » sacred number,” I answered. 


This has been sold six times, and here it 
is back again. I would not sell it again on 
a bet. It is hoodooed.” She returned the 
cloak to stock. 

Of course the merchants are not passively 
watching this influx of goods for resale. 
Measures are taken. 

Some gocds are marked nonreturnable. 
There is some variation in merchandise so 
labeled, but most houses include articles in 
which a question of hygiene or depreciation 


arises. 

Under the first head would come hats, 
hair nets, shoes, jewelry, corsets; under 
the second, silks, laces, linens, voiles, rib- 
bons—in short, goods sold by the yard. 
But the system does not work perfectly. 
It does not illustrate the meek inheritin 
the earth so well as it does the survival o 
the fit, or of the fight. 

Let a mouselike little person try to re- 
turn a yard and a half B pone oP and she 
will find herself homeward bound with the 
velvet under her arm so quickly that she 
will have the haziest recollection of the 
encounter. 

But if a woman fires a hat at the floor 
man and hits a stock boy, meanwhile rais- 
ing the most ungodly rumpus, the chances 
that she will be incarcerated are as slight as 
the chances of the hat’s acceptance are 
manifold. 

I remember one notable exception. A 
heavy-set, thick-jowled individual stopped 
me. 
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“T’ll not have my wife wearing thin 
skirts like these,” he stated truculentiy. I 
tried to back delicately from his anti- 
Volstead breath. ‘And I am going to re- 
turn every one she buys.” e gave his 
package a sharp slap inst a counter. 
“Take me to the return desk.” 

I complied with exterior graciousness and 
was taking my leave when the most blood- 
curdling yell echoed through the depart- 
ment, followed by “Great gosh! Oh, save 
me!’’ Our erstwhile customer was ane 
toward the stairs with his parcel clutch 
in a blue-mottled fist. 

“What happened?” I asked in astonish- 

ment. 
“T don’t know. He just left all of a sud- 
den.”” But she had a queer expression, as 
if she had been eating a ham sandwich and 
it bit her. 

“Nonsense!” I exclaimed. ‘Somethin 
did happen.” I sat down at her side an 
started to open a drawer to get a piece of 
note paper. 

She intercepted me. 

“Don’t,” she said. ‘“‘He’s loose.” 

“What? Loose?” 

She nodded. 

“T bought a littie boa.”” This was the 
time when so many persons were buying 
tiny boa constrictors as house pets. “And 
he was in a carton in that drawer. But he 
got out somehow. Just now when I was 
going to open the drawer to get my credit 

ook he poked his head out about half a 
foot. Maybe that man saw him.” 

Maybe he did. Quite an original way to 
reduce returns, 

Some houses set time limits on return 
possibilities—three days after purchase, or 
within five days. 

“Of course, if there is a good reason for 
delay, like illness or absence from town, we 
sometimes make exceptions,”’ explained a 
member of the management of one such 
house. 

_ “But are there not quantities of excep- 
tions?” 

“Well, yes; I guess in the long run we 
have a good many.” 

I guess they do. I never knew anybody 
to be refused. 


Diplomatic Appeats 


I do not believe that the time limits do 
much more good than the diplomatic let- 
ters that are at times released. These 
letters are sent to persons whose accounts 
show a high rate of returns—10 per cent, or 
20 or 25, as the case may be. They may 
read like this: 


Dear Sir or Madam: We note with re- 
gret that you have been obliged to return 
gloves, towels, hose, a dress and a blouse 
in the month of August. 

We feel that we are giving you a poor 
grade of service to cause you such repeated 
inconvenience. If you will suggest in what 
way we are at fault, we shall be very glad 
to take measures to correct ourselves. 

Sincerely yours, 


Such a letter is supposed to give the 
customer to think, as the French quaintly 
phrase it. It might, if the customer did 
read it, or, reading it, was capable of think- 
ing. However, there may be exceptions. 

oubtless, a surer-fire method is to put 
the customer through a sort of third degree 
at the time of return. This seems a not 
uncommon method in stores in New York, 
Philadelphia and points West. 

I ordered a wastebasket recently from a 
large department store. I received three, 
one each on three successive days. I made 
a point of stopping at this store and out- 
lined my plan of conduct. I would retain 
gladly the first wastebasket. With the 
second and third I would have no traffic 
whatever, nor would I give them house 
room, nor would I pay for them if such 
charges appeared on bill. I had the 
story letter-perfect 7 the time I had told 
it to an exchange clerk, a floor man, a 
salesman, an assistant buyer and a buyer. 
I tore myself away when I heard whisper- 
ings about the superintendent, but not re- 
luctantly. If I recall accurately, my last 
words were: “Do as you like. If those two 
baskets are still in my house day after 
tomorrow, I shall burn them in my in- 
cinerator.” 

I do not think this is called third degree, 
however. It is finding out exactly why 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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A new Oldsmobile Coach—with “Body by Fisher’! A creation that 
embodies everything for which the name Fisher stands! Velour 
upholstered — and roomy and comfortable for five passengers! Big 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
goods are returned, so the reasons can be 
studied, analyzed, remedied. It may have 
its advantages. 

Meanwhile, remembering that charity 
begins at home, the various managements 
are not neglecting the employes within 
their gates. Sales = are gathered in 
groups, sma!) and large, and urged to sell 
more carefully and thereby avoid returns. 
They are told of incidents that seem to 
point to poor salesmanship, which resulted 
in merchandise making the round trip-- 
store to home, then home to store. 

A er ae was sold: a large, hand- 
some affair of enamel and gleaming nickel. 
Two days later the salesman was called to 
the telephone by the customer. 

“Have your wagon stop for it any time 
you like,” was the burden of her refrain. 
“The refrigerator is too | to come 
through any of my doors. It is waiting in 
the garage.” 

It did not have to wait much longer. 

Customers who are matching materials 
by memory or purchasing for someone else, 
or who are estimating probable size of waist 
or gloves, are to receive gentle but firm 
treatment. No one ever seems to remember 
colors or shades correctly. 

A woman said, “ That is just the sweater 
I have been seeking. I want to wear it 
with a little sport hat the same shade.” 

Where was the little sport hat? At home. 
The sweater went to join it. But not for 
long. It was so much darker than the smail 
hat that the latter looked faded. The 
sweater paid the price. 

There are dozens of such incidents, as 
there are likewise of the following type: 

“TI have forgotten Mildred’s size,” said 
a woman to a saleswoman. “What size 
glove do you take?” 

“Six and a quarter,” was the answer. 

“Well, her hand is about your size; yes, 
just about your size. Let me have these 
taupe gloves in six and a quarter.” 

And Mildred’s size is never six and a 
quarter. It is anything from five to seven, 
always excepting six and a quarter. 

Of course the salesman is not supposed 
to take the customer by the arm and say, 
“See that door? Out you go!” 

That would save such returns, but so 
tactlessly, A more painless method is sug- 
gested. The salesman smiles rt a 
and says, “If you would like to make sure 
that this size is correct, you could telephone 
me when you reach home. Meanwhile I 
have your address and know the style of 
glove you want.” 

Such a theme has infinite variations, all 
of them good. The sales people may prac- 
tice them to their hearts’ content. 

But the selling force is not the only one 
that receives attention accruing from mer- 
chandise returns. 


Excuses They Make 


The exchange clerks are supertrained. 
The idea is te make the customer stop, look 
and listen, with the result that she keeps 
her article and is grateful for the oppor- 
tunity. Diplomacy, adroitness, patience 
are in full requisition. 

A customer tosses a blouse on an exchange 


desk. ‘Such cheap workmanship!” she 
says in disgust. ‘I cannot imagine why I 
took it home!” 


“It is only seven-fifty,” agrees the ex- 
change clerk, ‘“‘and doubtless you are ac- 
customed to high-priced merchandise only. 
To you it would seem cheap. But it is a 
special and was formerly priced at ten dol- 
lars. It has been very popular with sport 
suits.” 

Then the customer answers, “ Perhaps I 
was a little hasty. This could be worn ve 
nicely with my Scotch twill. I think I will 
keep it after all.” 

Yes, that is the way the transactions are 
supposed to run. The only difficulty is that 
the customer does not seem to know her 
cue. She tosses the blouse down all right 
and makes the opening address. But when 
the clerk begins the counterattack, she is 
likely to permit her to reach as far as 
“doubtless,” and interrupt with some un- 
called for remark like, “‘ Yes, doubtless; I 
want this blouse taken back without argu- 
ment. I cannot give my day to this busi- 
ness.” 

And then the blouse is taken back. 

Or a customer lays an electric iron on 
the desk. 

“TI do not need it,” she says tersely. 

A quick-selling campaign is launched 
with the advantages of the iron as the 
strategic point. At the end the customer 
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remarks, “I certainly agree with you. The 
joke of the matter is that my husband re- 
membered that I wanted one and ordered 
it the same day I bought this.” 

Quite a joke! 

I am not discounting the work of ex- 
change clerks in endeavoring to save a sale, 
any more than I would in the similar case 
of aisle managers. I have been both, and I 
know the amount of energy involved. It is 
not a sinecure. But there is an extraordi- 
nary amount that is wasted on a cool, 
unsympathetic public. After all the votes 
are counted I wonder how many persons 
have entered a store with the idea of re- 
—— goods and have then been per- 
suaded to keep them. I would not think 
that the percentage was staggering. One 
out of a hundred would be a igh enough 
ratio. And in the meantime the ninety 
and nine continue to make returns. 

Of course ail merchandising establish- 
ments could enter into a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment to eliminate returns entirely. They 
could calmly, dispassionately and success- 
fully decline to receive anything that had 
once left the house. But that does not 
seem like a 1924 method. Accommodation 
and service have become such shibboleths 
that ‘t would require quite an upheaval tc 
suppiant them. 

“Service” in the return involves great ex- 
pense. There is time lost by the sales person, 
inspector, shipping department, credit sec- 
tion. There is the waste of supplies, and often 
a value depreciation in the merchandise. 


How to Get Lower Prices 


But do the directors meet and weep? 
Hardly, unless they have hay fever. When 
they come together they listen to the vari- 
ous reports and then declare a dividend. 
The more tender-hearted may regret the 
high cost of commodities, but not enough 
to cause a rise in temperature. What with 
the Japanese beetle, golf, lecturing foreign- 
ers and mah-jongg, they have other things 
to worry about. The harder-hearted try to 
find other shops that sell at lower prices. 

Meanwhile, what heppened to the re- 
turns? Nothing. They have not stopped. 
They keep right on adding to the cretveed. 
And so one person out of seven may bring 
back her shoes; one out of eight may bring 
back blouses; one out of twelve dresses; one 
out of fifteen gloves. But, unfortunately, 
it is not one out of six or eight or ten or 
twelve who pays. With the well-known and 
widely advertised impartiality of the rain 
which falls alike on the just and on the un- 
just, so the higher prices fall on the innocent 
equally with the guilty. It is not a ques- 
tion of fairness. It would be quite impos- 
sible for the salesman to say to a gentleman 
who asked the price of a shirt, ‘Do you 
plan to keep this shirt or send it back by 
your wife? If you keep it, it is seven-fifty. 
If you don’t, it is ten dollars.” 

He would probably say, “I will keep it,” 
and pay the seven-fifty, then bring it back 
and get credit for ten. No, that would not 
be feasible. Everybody has to share in the 
higher mark-up of merchandise which re 
sults in the cost of returns. 

“Do you know,” said a friend of mine in 
a shocked voice, “from the way that aisle 
man talked to me, you would think they 
were trying to reduce returns.” 

“Why not?” I countered. 

“Well,” was the answer, “with all the 
competition, I would not think that mer- 
chants could be too dictatorial. I do not 
always know what I want, and I would not 
purchase from a store that would act dis- 
agreeably about taking goods back.” 

“T should think that you could be making 
up your mind while the goods were still in 
stock,”’ I suggested. 

“You would say that.” 

There is much talk about prices that 
continue at an almost wartime standard. 
But there is no counter discussion of the 
greater liberties that are continually being 
demanded by the public in the matter of 
selection, payment, return of merchandise. 
The public generally gets what it wants. 

When it wants lower prices it will intel- 
ligently take the measures incidental to 
price cutting. And one of the first steps it 
takes will be a more serious, businesslike 
attitude toward buying. At present the 
word “shopping” is quite as frivolous as 
“chatting” or “dancing.” All three sound 
like pleasant ways to while away an unoc- 
pied afternoon. As long as that condition 
exists the returns will continue to mount 
higher and higher. 

Of course, if you do not like it, bring it 
back. Everybody’s doing it. 
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This De Luxe Paige Sedan—Now £2770 


Offers these $4000-Car Advantages 


1ZE AND COMFORT are ad- OWER AND PERFORMANCE. | LIFE AND ECONOMY 
vantages you expect in a $4000 Most $4000 cars have big motors — service season after season and 
car. Yet many costing more than Paige power to perform without straining. freedom from repairs. You expect this in 
are actually smaller. Paige is long— Paige’s big 70 h.p. six-cylinder motor a $4000 car. And you may confidently 
131-inch wheelbase. Few are longer. has 331.4 cu. in. piston displacement! expect this in the $2770 Paige! The 
And for the extra inch or two that To equal this in so large and fine a car Paige Sedan’s weight — 4300 Ibs. —in 
these few offer you must pay $178 to youmust pay $1000 more! Its sizemeans_ dicates its staunchness. 
$1090 more an inch! unstrained power. Hence long life. Running expense is remarkably low 
With Paige’s long wheelbase, its Paige climbs hills in high that stall far lower than most big cars. Me 
rear springs more than 5 feet long,and most others. Passes them on the road. chanical expense is long postponed 
snubbers all ‘round—you have riding Throttles down to 2 miles an hour— _ thanks to fineness of materials and 
comfort that only far costlier cars can then “gets away” first. Finer perform construction. Paige is built for 100,00 
equal! ance cannot be bought! miles of carefree service. 





Included at this pric e, equipment as follows: Five cord tives; trunk rack; double spring bar bumpers; snubbers heater 
nickeled radiator and head lamps; motometer; automatic windshield wiper; rear view mirror; sun visor; smoking set 
cigar lighter; cleck; gasoline gauge on dash; stop light. Balloon tires and disc wheels optional at slight extra cost 


STANDARD MODELS DE LUXE MODELS 
5-Passenger Phaeton $1895 t 7-Passenger Phaeton $2095 
7-Passenger Phaeton $1895 Passenger Brougham $2525 
iPass ) > > a 
Passenger Sedan $277 
$2175 

5-Passenger Brougham $217 Pass. Suburban Limousine $289 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra Prices at Deevale. Tax extra 
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is less danger of meeting your own country- 
men in Dawsbergen.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T leave it to your imagination,” replied 
Robin levelly. 

The big Axphainian shot a look of hatred 
at the speaker. 

“T hope my countrymen ——” he began, 
but caught himself up in time. The sen- 
tence died away in an inarticulate rumble. 

“Your countrymen would like nothing 
better than to overtake you before you 
reach Serros,”’ said Robin, after a pause. 
He — vent to a short, hard laugh. “I 
should advise you not to let the grass grow 
under your feet, Hubert, once you find 
vous outdo the city walls.” 

The dark red in Hubert’s cheeks began 
to ebb. A hunted look came into his eyes. 
“With your permission, Robin, I will re- 
tire. We will meet another day under dif- 
ferent conditions, I promise you. In the 
meantime, I shall make it my duty to 
escort Princess Virginia to her home in 
Dawsbergen. Prince Dantan would be 
justified in turning me away from his door 
if I came away without her. I demand the 
right to see her tonight and ——” 

“You have my permission to retire, 
Prince Hubert,” interrupted Robin. “ Prin- 
cess Virginia must decide for herself just 
which is the safer thing for her to do—re- 
main here in Edelweiss or undertake the 
journey to Serros alone with you.” 

Hubert swung on his heel and strode to 
the door, where he turned to fling a chal- 
lenge to Pendennis Yorke. 

ws for you, I shall not forget my 
promise.” 

He yanked open the heavy door and 
slammed it violently behind him. 

The prime minister, an old man, winced. 

“What damned bad manners he has!”’ 
he said. 

xi 


COLD spring rain was falling. Pen- 
dennis Yorke, astride a jaded horse, 


| rode alone through one of the somber moun- 


tain defiles many miles to the east of Gan- 
look. 

He was making his way toward the village 
of Arlak, where there had been hard fighting 
the day before. A strong Graustark force 


| under Colonel Radd had driven the Ax- 


phainians out of the town with severe losses 


| to the disheartened enemy. 


The section through which he now rode 


| had been cleared of the Red rabble earlier in 





the week. A fortnight had passed since the 
beginning of hostilities. The Axphainians, 
beaten on all sides by the hardy defenders, 
were po ry | in disorder. A few of the 
mountainside farms and villages near the 
border still remained in their stubborn 
hands, however. Count Quinnox, after 
three days of hard fighting, had relieved 
the beleaguered fortress of Ganlook and had 
driven the enemy pell-mell from the en- 
virons of the town, following them doggedly 
through the passes to within sight of the 
open country beyond, where lay the barren 
wind-swept plains of Axphain. Before and 
during the retreat, hundreds of groveling, 
half-starved men had crawled to the Grau- 
stark lines, surrendering in the hope that 
they might be cast into prison camps where 
food and shelter would be provided. 

Few of these unhappy creatures were in 
the regulation uniform of the Axphain 
army. They pepepesased that misguided 
element lusciously designated by the Bol- 
shevik leaders as the proletariat. They were 
the plundered, deceived peasants and la- 
borers who had been promised the Elysium 
of peace and contentment, and who had 
found instead havoc and despair as the re- 
ward for their fatuity. Tattered remnants 
of once stout and durable uniforms hung 
upon their emaciated bodies—it were al- 
most safe to speak of them as carcasses; the 
feet of many were bare or clumsily wrap: 
in ragged, trailing strips of cloth that had 
not been removed or changed in months; 
now and then battered trench helmets or 


| service caps were to be seen perched upon 
| shaggy, unkempt heads. Always there were 





haggard, bleak-eyed faces; sunken chests, 
concave abdomens, bony arms; sepulchral 
racking coughs that ripped and tore their 
way to freedom through stretched lips and 
hairy, cramped throats. 

A sorry lot of warriors! The Reds in all 
their glory! 

The advancing Graustark troops, sweep- 
ing on through the passes in swift pursuit, 


hourly came upon gruesome signs of revoit 
' 


among the rank and file of the baffled, em- 
bittered army of Axphain—if, indeed, it 
could be called an army. Fat well-nourished 
officers in warm garments lay sprawling in 
heaps beside the roadway, shot down or 
bayoneted by their own men. The wiping 
out of the Red terror! A general here, 
colonels and captains there, piles of brutish- 
looking sergeants who had been ripped wide 
open by the steel of vengeance. The latter 
were Muscovite soldiers from the pampered 
armies of Russia, sent down to boister up 
the morale of their less-favored acolytes, 
and they had been butchered like hogs in 
return for their tyranny. And the red flag 
of the commune trampled in the mud! 
Ghastly signs of a second uprising of the 
peasants,, ghastly proof of the strength of 
the weak! 

Yorke had seen these things. He had 
paused beside en Graustark offi- 
cers to gaze in horror upon these prophetic 
spectacles. He had watched the soldiers 
bury those massacred officers in trenches 
that had been dug by the men who slew 
them. He was sensible of the new chapter 
of history that was being written in his 
presence, pages of far greater moment to 
the world than the insignificant little con- 
flict of a fortnight’s duration between 
Graustark and Axphain. 

These wretched peasants were throwing 
off the red yoke. He was witnessing the 
death struggle of communism in the princi- 
pality of Axphain. 

But he had seen worse things than these; 
he had heard stories infinitely more harrow- 
ing than the ones that were written in 
blood. He had seen and heard the women 
of Axphain! Gaunt, wild-eyed women who 
had followed the soldiers into the land of 
promise, which was Graustark, and who, 
fierce and more ravenous than the men, 
were the last to retreat. They were tram- 
pled underfoot by the retreating hordes, 
kicked aside; but they rose again to face 
the oncoming troops of Graustark. Hun- 
dreds of them! Starving women who 
prayed and cursed and wept and wailed, 
and who had the look of cannibals in their 
faces as they dragged their dead men back 
into the forests. He would never forget 
those scuttling, flapping scarecrows of 
women; half-naked creatures whose voices 
when they cried out their woes were sin- 
gularly like that of the crow—hoarse and 
raucous. The wives and sisters and mothers 
of the men who had come down into Grau- 
stark to wrest food and fuel and treasure by 
force from the land of plenty. Gibbering 
furies who had laughed at the slaughter of 
women and children on the farms above 
Graustark, who had shrieked with glee at 
the sight of burning houses in which the 
trapped inmates were roasted alive! The 
horrible, pitiable women from the fields 
and towns of Axphain—he would dream of 
them to his dying day. 

With the relief of Ganlook, the invasion 
showed immediate signs of collapse. There 
had been bitter fighting and many casual- 
ties on both sides. The better-armed, 
better-trained troops of Graustark, had 
suffered less than the surprisingly undisci- 
plined though remarkably courageous 
enemy. Yorke had spent several days with 
Prince Robin at headquarters. Once the 
acute peril was past, the prince issued an 
order directing his officers to instruct their 
men not to kill unless absolutely necessary 
to gain an objective, and then only when 
the disorganized Axphainians made a des- 

rate stand in the effort to hold or recover 
ost ground. 

“Drive them out of Graustark!” he had 
commanded. “ But do not shoot the miser- 
able creatures in the back. Axphain will 
have need for backbone before many 
days—unless I am badly mistaken. You 
have heard what many of the prisoners are 
saying, gentlemen. They speak of the 
rumor that a young man is on his way u 
from the south to save Axphain. We ali 
know what that means. They do not speak 
his name, but we know who this young man 
is. He is the son of Valerie Yanzi. His 
father was Prince Hedrik. He was born to 
rule these people. We know him. He can 
save Axphain. And these men we are pur- 
suing today are all that is left from which 
to make a backbone strong enough to sup- 
port young Gregory’s cause. As for the 
women—feed them!” 

There was wisdom as well as compassion 
in the edict of the Prince of Graustark. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
The pass through which Pendennis Yorke 
was riding on this rainy April day ran well 
eastward through the barrier range. The 


| pillaged town of Arlak stood on the farther 
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slope of the mountain, overlooking the land 
of Axphain. He had traveled by this long. 
| circuitous route in order to avoid the stil 


| ceeupied territory between Ganlook and 


the scene of the recent and what was con- 
ceivably the most significant engagement of 
the brief war, for it was at Arlak that the 
discouraged invaders had made their most 
desperate stand. It was here, according to 
report, that the flower of the Red army had 
concentrated under able and desperate 
leaders. 

Prisoners taken at Ganlook described 
them with great bitterness as the fattest 
and cleanest officers in the army—the com- 
mander in chief and his staff. 

The road which he followed through this 
gloomy gap in the mountains— known even 
in ancient times as the Pass of the Two 
Kings—ran to the Black Sea and to the Rus- 
sian city of Odessa. According to the map 
he carried, he would branch off to the 
left at the northern mouth of the pass and 
travel four or five miles westward to Arlak. 
The right fork of the road led to Russia, 
many leagues away. It was a wild region; 
a mighty and lofty jungle that ran sky- 
ward to the crest of stupendous peaks. 

The journey by horse from a point near 
Ganlook required a good twelve hours of 
steady riding, although the distance as the 
eagle flies was a scant fifteen miles. After 


| dropping down into the defile some dis- 
| tance from its most southerly extremity, 


Yorke had seen but few human beings; 
only an occasional hunter or woodsman, 
since leaving the last of the patrol posts 
behind. 

He was not very cheerful. There still 
remained two hours between him and the 


| camp of the Graustark troops, and he was 
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Marve! Model Direct Subtrection Sundstrand, this new 
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| wet and tired and hungry. Unless delayed, 


he would reach the camp shortly after 
dark. There was small danger of losing his 
way as long as he kept to the indicated 
highway and avoided the confusing little 
byroads that shot off into the lateral 
guiches and ravines. 

Strange to say, his mind was particularly 
at rest so far as the thought of ambush was 
concerned, He was not afraid of being shot 
at by some hidden marksman. It would 
not be a new experience. He had been shot 
at on the night of the canceled dinner; the 
luck that attended him on that occasion 
was not likely to desert him now—an opti- 
mist’s view, to be sure, but one calculated 
to sustain a lone traveler venturing into un- 
familiar fastnesses. His cherished silk hat 
had been shot from his head on that mem- 


orable night. 


It had happened long after midnight, as he 


| was hurrying up the steps of the Regengetz 
| under the glare of the porch lights. Simul- 


taneously with the crack of a rifle his hat 


| flew off and went bounding down the steps. 


Realizing that the shot from the dark was 
intended for him, he instantly sank to his 
knees and then sprawled out in grotesque 
simulation of death. Sharpe and others, 
iling out of an automobile, rushed up to 
him and he was carried into the hotel— 
convulsed with laughter. The next morning 
the police, ransacking the buildings bor- 
dering on en Circus, found in a high 
garret the dead body of a frail, emaciated 
stranger. He had been strangled. There 
were marks of huge fingers on his throat—a 
ghastly illustration of the infallibility of the 
old saw that dead men tell no tales. 
He was studying his map as he rode 


| slowly up a long incline skirting the shoul- 


der of one of the lesser peaks. Suddenly, 
above the gentle swish of the rain on tree 
and road, there came to his ears the sound 
of the engine of a stalled automobilestriving 
frantical'y to negotiate a grade or to extri- 
cate its | Bante burden from the mire in 
which it had become embedded. He drew 
rein and listened. The road, as far as he 
could see, revealed no sign of a car in dis- 
tress. Yet there was no mistaking the close 
proximity of that laboring engine. He rode 
on, his senses alert, and came abruptly upon 
a narrow, almost hidden road branching off 
to the left. It ran down the side of the 
natural embankment to the bed of the 
valley below, a gradual, winding descent 
among the trees of several hundred feet 
and evidently an outlet by which carters 
brought their loads of stone from the 
quarry on the opposite side of the pass. He 
had been told of this abandoned quarry; 
a circle had been drawn about it on his 
map with a marginal note advising him 
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that the fork to Arlak was the first road to 
the left, five kilometers farther on. 

Drawing his army revolver, he halted 
just beyond the mouth of the road, ready 
at an instant’s warning to gallop off, and 
yet intensely curious to know more about 
the car and the reason for its being on this 
practically unused and seemingly impassa- 
ble byroad. Presently he was aware that 
the machine was slowly making progress up 
the steep, and with a vast amount of noisy 
energy. It came into sight at last, reeling 
and jerking in the deep, mud-filled ruts. A 
man was plodding wearily up the road 
some rods ahead of the car, which proved 
to be a big gray curtained limousine with 
one man at the wheel and another walking 
alongside. 

The foremost figure wore a heavy ulster, 
buttoned close about the throat, the collar 
turned up to meet the slouch hat that was 
pulled well down over his eyes. A glance 
was sufficient to disclose the fact that these 
men were not soldiers. They were in civilian 
clothes and there was nothing to indicate 
that they were armed. On catching sight 
of the horseman at the top of the road, the 
es in the long ulster came to an abrupt 

alt. 

After a moment’s hesitation, due to sur- 
prise and perhaps dismay, he turned and 
shouted a command to the driver, who, with 
an execration, stopped the car. 

Yorke gave a violent start and then 
stared intently at the leader, who was now 
facing him, There was no mistaking the 
pallid face and the black, horn-rimmed eyes. 

“Michael!” he shouted. ‘“‘What the 
devil are you doing up here in ——”’ He 
broke off suddenly, silenced by a staggering 
suspicion. An instant later he put this sus- 
picion into words. ‘‘ Rodkin, are you mixed 
up in this Axphain outrage? Just stop 
where you are! I'll be obliged to you if 
you'll give an account of yourself. I’ve 
got a gun, Michael, and I'li shoot as sure 
as — . 

“Put up your gun, Denny,” called out 
Rodkin huskily. “I’m not concerned in 
this Axphain business. I am trying to get 
out of Graustark, that’s all. Take my word 
for it, er not, just as you please. I am on 
my way to Russia. As for what the devil 
I am doing here, that’s easy. You don’t 
imagine I am such a fool as to take the high- 
road, do you? With patrols all along the 
gap? Give me credit for having the sense 
to worm my way out rather than attempt 
to fly high, as you are flying, old chap. 
‘You take the high road, I'll take the 
low.’ And a gosh-awful road it is, let me 
tell you—that antediluvian cow trail back 
there.” 

He advanced slowly, his hands in his 
coat pockets. There was a furtive, uneasy 
expression in his black eyes. 

“T gave you credit for more sense than 
to try to get anywhere in that tank,” said 
Yorke, with a jerk of his head in the direc- 
tion of the car. “‘Lord, man, what have 
you got in it? All the gold in Edelweiss?” 

Rodkin regarded him soberly a moment 
before replying. 

“T don’t believe I have told you that I 
am a married man,” he said. “My wife 
is in the car. All the gold in Edelweiss 
<< t have tempted me to leave her be- 

ind 

“T never dreamed that you were mar- 
ried, Rodkin.” 

“Well, iam—this long time. Three years 
ago, Denny —in Moscow,” explained Rod- 
kin jerkily. “‘I don’t know how I happened 
not to mention it to you. Still, I suppose 
when a man’s been married for three years 
he doesn’t go around talking about it. I 
dare say I took it for granted you knew. 
But I say, old man, I can’t stop here talk- 
ing with you. We’ve simply got to be mov- 
ing. I must be across the frontier before 
— So if you'll forgive me, Denny, 
rll 
“I’ve bad news for you, Mickael,”’ broke 
in Yorke slowly, all the while eying Rodkin 
narrowly. He was not satisfied. ‘You'll 
never get into Axphain b YY, this road. When 
did you leave Edelweiss? 

” t night. What do you mean I can’t 
get into Axphain by this road?” 


“Because the other end of the pass is 
stuffed with Graustark se aven’t 
you heard of the scrap at Arlak? Colonel 
Radd took the town yesterday. That's 


why you can’t get into Axphain by this 
road.”’ 
Rodkin uttered a muffled ejaculation. 
His face gleamed livid in the shadows. 
“Are you telling me the truth, Yorke?” 
he cried out. 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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First and only to be designed especially and 
particularly for balloon and low-pressure 
tires, Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbers 
alone afford full riding comfort with 
such tires. 

Gabriel’s experience of sixteen years was 
immediately turned to the new tire prob- 
lems and found the answer in two exclu- 
sive Gabriel features. 

The first of these is free play, which is 
necessary to permit balloon and low- 
pressure tires and the car springs to absorb 
the shocks of small bumps. 

The second is the increasing Gabriel brak- 
ing action which controls and stops the 
galloping, rolling and pitching which low 
air pressure inevitably sets up at the higher 
speeds and on rough roads. 

The union of these two qualities—joined for 
the first time in Gabriels, and both abso- 
lutely essential to get the maximum com- 
fort from balloon and low-pressure tires 
today—is Gabriel’s greatest contribution 
to easier motoring. 
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“This Book 
| Saved Me the (ost of a 
| New Ftome!”’ 


HE purpose of this advertise 
ment is frankly to get people 
interested in refinishing their homes. 
We want you tosend for the booklet 
offered here and to study the possi- 
bilities of your house and furniture. 
Some of the most charming homes 
| 
{ 
} 
} 
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in America have been created by the 
spare-time efforts of their owners. 

ine varnish and enamel should 
be the foundation of your decorative 
plans. The books which we send 
you explain which of the Murphy 
Vinishes to select for every purpose 
und give complete details for using. 
You soon become expert. 














One eMan’s Experience 


One of our good friends recently explained how our little book Neu 
| Homes For Old saved him the cost of a new home. 
| “At the ome I retired from business we had been occupying the same 
i 


house for almost twenty years,” he said. 
“Naturally, my wife and I thought we 
‘ were entitled to a new home. 
“I was trying to appraise the old house 
and its contents when l came into pe ssession 
of that little book. 





“I decided to experiment with a few 
rooms in the old house—to see what could 
be done to improve them, I obtained de- 


tailed instructions from the Murphy Varnish 
Company and purchased the correct types 


ee 
. 


p¢ of Murphy Uwiveantsu. 
CD occsi te . . . v . 
Resuits cAstonished “Flim 
I'he results of my amateurish efforts astonished me, I began to get an 
| inkling of why Europeans take such excellent care of their substantial old 
| homes—ancd go on hving in them for generations. I began to be proud 
| of the bare, hardwood timbers and rich woodwork in their fresh dress 


of Univernrsn 


i referred] again to the little book and performed some experiments 


on the oldest furniture, It was a delightful experience to re-create beauty 
where we had thought it lost. My wife became very much interested. 
‘To shorten the story, we decided to refinish our at 
; al > 
home; to dabble in things artistic and antique; to ew 
keep and improve the things of which we had grown ‘| j 
10 fond ¢ S 
. 9 7 j 
Saved eMoney, Goo : ko 
ad 
“It was_one of our most interesting experiences. We Hew | 
saved thousands on the cost of a new home. 1) P 
“And | want to say that money, alene, could q 7a" 
never have bought the fine home we now own. Such Ve 
homes are made, not bought!” 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

“T’m playing fair with you, Michael, for 
the sake old times. suppose it’s all 
wrong for me to assist you in getting out of 
the country, but my best excuse is that 
you are three to one and I can’t stop you. 
Aha! I see your two friends have guns, 
after all—rifles. I’d stand a poor chance 
against ———-” 

“See here, Denny, I’m desperate,” broke 
in Rodkin rapidly. ‘‘ Don’t try to stop me. 
If you do—well, something will happen 
that I'll regret all the rest of my life. These 
men wil] shoot, Denny. Much as I like you, 
old man, I’d have to order them to shoot 
you if you attempt to stop me—or even 
delay me much longer. My own life is at 
stake, Denny. There’s an order from Gou- 
rou to round up all the radicals in Edel- 
weiss, and—and five of my friends were 
executed early last night. They want me. 
They’re after me, Denny. So, you see, I 
have no time to waste.” 

Yorke stood his ground. 

“What has happened in Edelweiss that 
would cause Gourou to round up all the 
radicals—and execute some of them? Have 

ou and your gang been throwing bombs? 
ichael, have awe A Prince Robin? Has 
he been assassinated?” 

“No, no, no!” cried Rodkin shrilly. 
“Nothing like that. I give you my word. 
A couple of fools set off a bomb last night 
at the railroad station. I knew nothing 
about it, I swear to heaven, Denny. Sev- 
eral people were killed. I am looked upon 
as the leader of the radicals. They want 
me. I got wind of the man hunt in time to 
escape with my wife. This car belongs 
to the man who is driving. We managed to 
reach his home outside the city walls before 
our flight could be intercepted. His wife is 
in the car with mine. They're both ill—ill 


| with terror, and—and his wife’s going to 


| have a baby soon. 


Now you know all I 
have to tell you, Denny; you can see how 
desperate the situation is. Turn back a 
little way and wait till we’re out of sight 
around the bend. If you don’t I cannot 
answer for your safety.” 

Pendennis was in a quandary. Some- 
thing told him that Rodkin was lying, that 
he was fleeing from justice, that he had 
committed some heinous crime—mayhap 
the murder of the Prince of Graustark. This 


| talk about a wife! He didn’t believe a word 


| teeth showin 


it. 

Rodkin and his sinister-looking compan- 
ions were making off with something more 
valuable than wives! Loot! Suddenly his 
heart seemed to have stopped beating. A 
sickening, horrible thought flashed through 
his brain. Prince Robin's children! In that 
car! Kidnaped! 

Rodkin, struck by the American’s ex- 
pression, shot a startled, apprehensive look 
over his shoulder. The next instant he 
barked a command to the two men. Then 
as both men leveled their rifles at Yorke, 
he jerked a revolver from his coat pocket 
ank faced the man on horseback. His eyes 
were glittering behind their glasses, his 
between his stretched lips. 
“Get out of the way, Yorke!”’ he almost 





screamed. “I don’t want to kill you, 
| but 5 
“Who is in that car?” demanded Yorke, 


| white-faced and resolute. 


Rodkin did not answer at once. He 


| studied Yorke’s face long and seriously. 


Then abruptly his whole manner changed. 
He returned the weapon to his pocket, and 
holding out his empty hands, advanced to 
the roadside. 

“You want the truth, Denny, so I'll give 
it to you,” he said slowly. “No use stalling 
any longer. I’ve got a woman in that car. 
I’m taking her to Russia. If you make a 
move to raise that revolver, those men 
down there will drill a couple of holes 
through your head.”’ He showed his tecth 


| again in a ghastly smile. “I don’t suppose 
| you will care to congratulate me, old man, 


ut you ought to all the same. I’m doing 
you a good turn. I’m making things easy 
for you.” He hesitated a moment before 


| venturing the next remark. “Your wife is 


| elopin 





with me!” 

“What?” gasped Yorke, and suddenly 
jum to the conclusion that the man was 
stark staring mad. 

“Not willingly, I must confess, but still 
unresistingly. She’s trussed and gagged, 


| and for a while she was drugged. In view of 


the fact that you don’t want her, and what 
is more to the point, couldn’t have her if 
ou did happen to want her, you might at 
east felicitate me on having taken a long 
step toward obtaining the desire of = life. 
I’ve got her and that’s more than all the 
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king’s horses and all the king’s men have 
been able to accomplish.” 

“ Michael!” cried Yorke, unwilling to be- 
lieve his ears. ‘What stupid joke is this?” 

“Tt is no joke,” interrupted Rodkin 
exultingly. “I don’t know why I am telling 
you this, Denny, unless it’s use I am 
beside myself with joy. Maybe I am crazy. 
Anyhow, I’ve got her safe and sound if for- 
tune continues to favor me.” 

Pendennis sagged limply in the saddle. A 
cold perspiration broke out all over his 
body. He realized his helplessness. For an 
instant everything went black before his 
eyes. She was down there in that car, 
bound and and _terrified—the 
woman he loved better than life. Life? 
What would his life be worth if he risked it 
in an attempt to rescue her? They would 
shoot if he made a single threatening move. 

Rodkin was speaking, hurriedly, nerv- 
ously, but Yorke’s brain was not taking in 
the words, It was working feverishly on its 
own problem. How to circumvent, how to 
frustrate the design of the love-crazed 
Michael; how to save the princess from un- 
speakable horrors. 

Occasionally his whirling brain grasped 
a sentence or a few words of the jumbled 
harangue. 

“‘T would sell my soul forher. . . . I 
will make her happy —die for her—devotion 
such as mine—I was to have been the Le- 
nine of Graustark—lead the people—all over 
now—Axphainimbeciles! Graustark is lost 
tous. But I have her at last for my i 
heart’s desire—wasting precious time—kill 
you, Denny, God forgive me ——-” 

Yorke’s only chance rested upon his 
powers of persuasion. He could accomplish 
nothing by force. If he could bring Rodkin 
to his senses, if he could reason with him, if 
he could reach him through an appeal to 
his honor—there was no other way. 

“Michael,” he cried out pleadingly, 
“listen to me, please!’’ 

“T don’t want to talk to you. I’ve got to 
be moving. I'll take a chance on getting 
past Rada’s men. I know of another road.” 

“You've got to talk. You've got to 
listen to »ne, Michael.” 

For five minutes or longer he used every 
argument, every plea he could bring to bear 
upen the little anarchist. Finally he was re- 
warded by signs of weakening. Rodkin 
stared at the ground. His voice was no 
longer hard and defiant. Instead there was 
a petulant, querulous note in it that 
augured well for the success of Yorke’s 

atience and discretion. Suddenly he 
»oroke down. 

“Denny, I—I can’t—give her up. I have 
wanted her so long. I cannot live without 
her. I'd sooner die a thousand deaths. 
There is nothing for me to live for if she is 
taken away from me—-if I give her up to 
you—after all I have risked to get her.” 

“You are not a bad man, Michael. You 
have decent instincts. You were my 
friend—and I was proud to call you friend. 
If all the people in the world had come to 
me and said that you could even think of 
doing such a dastardly thing as this I would 
have stood up for you, I would have fought 
for you, Michael, no matter of 

“Well, I have done this dastardly thing,” 
cried Rodkin, straightening up. “‘ Now you 
know what I really am. But there is one 
thing I want you to know. I am not a 
coward; I am not afraid to die. A moment 
ago you said you would die for the woman 
we both love. I did not know—I did not 
dream that you love her, Denny. You 
would die for her—and I cannot live with- 
out her. I have the cards in my hand. It is 
not necessary for me to compromise with 

ou. Time is short. We must settle this 

usiness at once, Denny. I will take the 
sporting chance if you will, my old friend, 
and my chance will be a slim one. Luck 
may be with me, however. We will fight 
for her. [It is the only way. If I fall, well 
and good. I am out of it. I shall not have 
given her up. It won’t be so hard to lose 
her, Denny, if { am dead.” 

Yorke, who had been staring at him, first 
in bewilderment, then in a sort of horror, 
marveled at the whimsical smile that 
played about Rodkin’s lips as he uttered 
the last four words. 

“Good Lord, Michael, do you mean a 
duel? Do you mean that we are to stand 
up and shoot at each other until ——” 

“It’s the only alternative,” said Rodkin 
calmly. ‘Get down from your horse. I 
mean it. If you don’t, I will order those 
men to shoot. Better take the same chance 
that I am fool enough to take. It’s a 
hundred-to-one shot you’ll get me, Denny, 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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This Essex Six with s 
Vibrationless Motor 1000 


Balloon Tires Standard Equipment 


Why Pay More? Thousands of former users of larger 
and costlier cars now prefer the Essex Six. 


Its smooth performance, vibrationless motor—built on 


the famous Super-Six principle—long lasting quality, 
and moderate price make Essex the astounding value 


of the year. 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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ZH-. Setting 
YO ‘es standard of 
railroad service 


HE same esprit de corps that 

has made the 20th Century 
Limited the acknowledged stand- 
ard of passenger train operation 
is to be found all through the 
New York Central ranks on 12,000 
miles of lines in the United States 
and Canada. 


New York Central men take pride 
in the quality of New York Central 
service. 


The service is what they make it, 
for no perfection of machinery or 
genius of management can pro- 
duce dependable, efficient trans- 
| portation without the spirit of 
achievement in the men who 
make up the organization. 
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! (Continued from Page 62) 
but never mind. If you want her as much as 
By u say you do, you'll accept the challenge. 

here is only one other way out of it for 
| you. Denny, and that is to turn your horse’s 

ead and ride as hard as you can back over 

the road you’ve traveled. You don’t have 

| to fight me, you know. You can be out of 

| danger in two minutes if you'll ride 
| away —— 

Duliberately turning away, he strode 
back to where his puzzled companions were 
waiting. A brief confab ensued, the two 
men expostulating violently. In the end, 
however, they shrugged their shoulders and 
appeared to wash t Die hands of the whole 
affair. Rodkin was removing his heavy, 
clumsy overcoat as he approached Yorke. 

The latter, pale but determined, had 
started to dismount. As he hurriedly swung 
his leg over the saddle he glanced from 
Michael to the two men. For an instant his 
body remained rigid as if arrested by 
paralysis. He sensed the thing seconds be- 
fore it happened. The men were whispering 
fiercely to each other in one second, in the 
next the mar nearest the car had his rifle 
pointed at Rodkin’s back. 

k out, Michael!’’ Yorke shouted. 

Before the words were out of his mouth 
the fellow fired. Pendennis did not wait to 
see the result of the shot. Self-preservation 
was his first and only thought. The other 
man was raising his gun to his shoulder as 
the American threw himself clear of the 
saddle and dropped to the ground. The 
horse, frightened by the discharge of 
the weapon, jerked «7 its head and leaped 
frantically forward. Yorke, clinging to the 
bridle rein was dragged a few yards, 
screened by the body of the plunging ani- 
mal. But even before his feet touched the 
ground, Yorke heard the second report. 
Another followed instantly. The horse 
gave an almost human scream. A moment 
later the animal’s head fell forward and his 
legs began to crumple up. As the stricken 
beast crashed to earth, Yorke sprawled 
frantically into a shallow crevice at the 
roadside; countless floods pouring down 
the steep side of the mountain had bur- 
rowed a path along the highway. 

His brain was working fast. ~ Crouching 
down in this imperfect trench, he covered 
the mouth of the narrow road with his re- 
volver, prepared to fire as the first of the 
rascals bounded into view. He had but a 
few seconds to wait. One of them came 
leaping up the slope, his rifle held in readi- 
ness for instant action. He caught sight of 
Yorke’s head and stopped short, throwing 
his gun to his shoulder. 
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Yorke fired. He was less than wey 
feet away. He had practiced shooting wit 

a revolver for many years. Hundreds of 
times he had fired at a piece of paper 
pinned to a board or a tree, and scores of 
times he had seen a small black spot appear 
as if by magic on the white surface of the 


mark. 

That had been sport—fun; but now in 
the blink of an eyelid a black spot appeared 
in the white space between the man’s beard 
and his eye—asif by magic! The rifle was 
discharged as its owner plunged forward 
upon his face. 

His companion, close behind, fired wildly 
at the man in the trench. The trench! The 
fellow knew about trenches. A bullet from 
Yorke’s revolver sang past his ear. Yes, he 
knew about trenches. Like a scared rabbit, 
he turned and darted down the quarry 
road. Apprehension of an entirely different 
nature caused Yorke to forget his own 
eer Throwing discretion to the winds, he 

eaped out of the ditch and dashed after the 

man, bent on frustrating @! attempt at 
reprisal on the ruffian’s part. The smashing 
of a car window, a shot into the inte- 
rior ——- 

Yorke did not even see the crumpled fig- 
ure of Michael Rodkin as he raced wildly 
past it in the fear that he might be too late. 
He fired again at the fleeing figure and 
missed. 

The fugitive was nearing the car when 
he slackened his speed and turned te send 
two shots at his pursuer. He was backing 
away rapidly as he fired and both bullets 
went wild. Then he abandoned the open 
road and went crashing off through the 
thick underbrush. 

His pursuer did not stop. Yorke was in 
time to see the fellow stumble over a rock 
and go sprawling to the ground. In an in- 
stant he scrambled to his feet and was off 
again, using hands and arms to beat his 
way through the tangled wood. He had 
dropped his gun. Yorke fired again. A 
squeal of pain was the reward of that chance 
shot, and one of the man’s arms fell limp 
and useless as he leaped down a sharp 
declivity into a small ravine. He was no- 
where in sight when Yorke came to the 
oi but he could be heard running down 
the rock-strewn bed of the gully. Pendennis 
snatched up the discarded rifle as he dashed 
back to the car, his heart in his mouth. All 
else was forgotten in his anxiety. Dropping 
the rifle and his own revolver, he jerked 
open the door, calling out as he did so. 

“ Virginia!’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


MARK TWAIN AND THE 
EXPORT BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


big grandfather timepieces with moons and 
signs of the zodiac on the dials, cuckoo 
clocks made to represent Swiss chalets with 
iron pine cones for weights and little doors 
at the top that flew open to allow the bird 
to come out ana chirp the hours. Mixed in 
with the clocks were fancy barometers, 
thermometers and mantel ornaments of 
brass and china. 

The display was much the same as one 
can see in a hundred shops in Oxford Street, 
except in one particular. Practically all 
the articles were of German make and bore 
tags printed plainly with the names of Ger- 
man firms, which the shopkeeper had taken 
gy to conceal, 
he other shop, just across the street, 
had a window display of articles for use in 
business offices. Any observant American 
could recognize at cnce that most of the 
articles were the product of American fac- 
tories, but the shopkeeper had gone to some 
trouble to concea al the fact. There was a 
large sign in the window stating that the 
house specialized in empire-made goods; 
and he contrived to give the impression 
that the articles shown were Canadian. This 
was actually true in some cases, but only in 
a technical sense; for the Canadian factories 
represented were invariably branches of 
United States concerns located just across 
the river from Detroit or on the Canadian 
side of Niagara Falls. The important fact 
was that this shopkeeper covered up the 
| origin of his United-States-made goom 

while his neighbor across the street boldly 
| advertised Germany. 
| During the past months I have asked 


| many business men in England just why 


no 


this shade of prejudice should exist. One 
of the first men I interviewed on the subject 
was secretary of a national association 
connected with the ironmonger trade, which 
has its headquarters in an old-fashioned 
square just off Oxford Street and only a 
stone’s throw from the two shops I have 
just described. For so important an organ- 
ization the offices were anything but im- 
pressive, consisting of two rooms on the 
third floor which had to be reached by leg 
power, the main room furnished with a 
large kitchen table for the secretary’s desk 

oat several smaller tables at which girls 
“ae working on typewriters. At the mo- 
ment of my call the secretary, an English- 
man of perhaps forty-five, was reading the 
advertisements in the Times and something 
he saw was evidently displeasing, because 
as I approached he thréw the paper into his 
wastebasket with an irritated gesture. I 
explained the object of my visit and told 
him what I had noticed in the two shop 
windows over in Oxford Street. 

“Why is it,” I said, “that the fellow who 
has the German goods is not afraid to let 
his customers see the Hamburg and Bremen 
labels, while his neighbor carefully conceals 
the origin of his merchandise that has been 
made in U.S. A. factories? It doesn’t seem 
reasonabie.”” 

One satisfactory thing about an Eng*ish- 
man is that if you ask him a direct question 
you will generally get a direct answer, even 
ee fis answer may not be entirely 
agreeable. 

“T think,” the secretary replied, “the 
situation you speak of comes from the fact 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Here are illuminating facts on 
how to save repairs. If you want 
to cut your operating costs, 
write for it today. “Vital Spots 
on Your Car to Watch.” It's 
yours for the asking. 


Note 


This compressor with the rigid 
spiral valve coupling, releases 
lubricant only when attached to 


fitting. No hose necessary. 


Oil or Grease 


Alemite works well with either 








oil or grease. But for best results, 
we recommend Alemite Lubri 
cant—a pure, solidified oil, espe- 
cially adapted for our system— 
has all the virtues of oil, but is 
sufficiently solid to “‘stay put.” 
Comes in autoloading cans. 
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Why Jones is “Lucky” 


with the Cars He Buys 


*The statements here are based upon an actual case. Jones’ car has 
now gone over 14,000 miles and repairs amount to /ess than $2.00. 
The first 12,000 milescost him nothing. Heattributes this to Alemite. 


Jones—that’s not his real name, of 
course—is “lucky” with the cars he buys. 

Just now his neighbor has a car of 
the same make and model. It’s a con- 
stant source of trouble and expense. But 
Jones’ car; after 12,000 miles, had not 
cost him a dollar for repairs. 

And Jones is no mechanic. He admits 
he doesn’t know his differential from his 
distributor. He doesn’t want to! He be- 
lieves that cars run better without “ tink- 
ering.”” The only vital thing you need to 
know is how to /ubricate. 

Everyone lubricates the motor, of 
course. But Jones is such a poor mechanic 
that he takes every word of the instruc- 
tion book in dead earnest. 


Vital Spots 


And consequently he lubricates his 
hard-wearing, dust-exposed chassis 
bearings as regularly as he changes 
crank case oil. 

Here’s where most motorists fail in 
lubrication. Largely because old-fash- 
ioned oil and grease cups were hard to 
reach—a constant invitation to neglect. 


That’s why 80% of all repairs can be 
{ 


traced to one thing—lack of proper lubri- 
cation. This neglect costs the average 
motorist $70 to $150 a year. An expense 
now easily avoided. 


The New Way 


Most good cars now come equipped 
with the Alemite High Pressure Lubri- 
cating System. (Now on nearly 5,000,000 
cars.) With Alemite you have a hollow 
ball-check fitting with a cross pin on 
every bearing. Your Alemite gun locks 
onto it with a quarter twist. Then an easy 
turn of the handle forces fresh lubricant 
clear through the heart of the bearing. 
Old, grit-laden grease is forced out at 
the same time. Pressure over 20 times 
greater than a grease cup insures this. 


Clean Bearings 


The bearing is cleaned. Just as engine 
bearings are cleaned by a change of your 


crank case oil. High pressure reaches 
every spot. No metal-to-metal contact 
The lubricant— packed in under pressure 
—keeps out seeping dust and grit 

This kind of lubrication—every 500 
miles—is the secret of Jones’ “luck.” It 
will save you repairs, too. Reduce your 
operating costs probably 15 to 20°,. If 
Alemite is on your car-—use it. You'll 
find Alemite service convenient in most 
filling stations and garages if you don’t 
care to do it yourself. 

Check up on every fitting. Replace 
any you may have lost. If in doubt, 
write for our free manual “ Vital Spots 
to Watch.” It tells where each one 
should be. 

If Alemite is not on your car, it wil! 
pay you to have it installed. The cost 
is only $5 to $20 (Ford $6.25, Chevrolet 
$3.99, Overland $5.67; Canadian prices 
higher). It will save its cost 5 times over 
in a year. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, please write us. 


The Bassick Manufacturing Co. 
2668 North Crawford Ave. Chicago, MI 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co 
of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontarte 
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This notseless radio 
battery charger 


‘can be used while the 
set is in operation 


The Balkite Battery Charger is entirely noiseless. Its 
operation does not create disturbances in either your 
set or your neighbor's. It ends the nuisance of weak 
batteries, for if the battery should happen to be low, 
the charger can be used while the set is in use, with- 
out affecting the set or its operation, and without dis- 
turbing sounds. 


This charger is based on a new principle, the use of 
Balkite, a rare metal which changes the ordinary AC 
current used for lighting to the DC current necessary 
for charging storage batteries, without the use of noisy 
vibrators or fragile bulbs, 

The Balkite Battery Charger has no bulbs, contact 
points, or moving parts. It has nothing to break,adjust, 
or get out of order. It cannot deteriorate through use or 
disuse. [t delivers a taper charge. It cannot discharge, 
short circuit, or damage the battery by overcharging. 
It needs no attention other than an occasional filling 
with distilled water. It will charge a completely dis- 
charged battery. It is unaffected by temperature or 
fluctuations in line current. It is simple, efficient, can- 
not fail to operate if properly connected, and is prac- 
tically indestructible except through abuse. 
Designed primarily for charging radio “A” batteries, 
the Balkite Battery Charger can also be used, without 
added attachments, to charge “B” batteries of the lead 
type. It operates from 110-120 AC, 60 cycle current, 
and charges the ordinary 6-volt “A” battery at 3 am- 
peres. Special model for 50 cycle current. 

Sold by leading radio dealers everywhere—more than 
30,000 were sold last year in little more than half the 
season. If your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


FAN STEE 


3a alkite Battery 
Price $1O)5 o Charger 


Waneos of the Rockies $20 - In Canada $27.50 
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that the average Englishman believes Amer- 
ica has got enough money already. When 
we buy your goods we are making you 
richer still. Besides that, we owe you a lot 
of money, and it isn’t human nature for a 
man to go out of his way to trade with his 
| biggest creditor, is it? I’m inclined to 
| think the shopkeeper in Oxford Street used 
good business judgment when he hid the 
origin of his U. S. A. merchandise.” 

aving thus stated his opinion in general 

terms the secretary came to personal de- 
tails, using himself as an example of an 
average Englishman with average view- 
point. He was, he told me, earning a salary 
of approximately three thousand dollars a 
year, attained after thirty years in the 
ironmonger business. Born in a Midlands 
| manufacturing town, at fifteen his father 
had apprenticed him to one of the local 
ironmongers, where he worked four years 
to learn the business. During this time he 
| not only received no wages but his father 
paid thirty pounds for his instruction. The 
apprentices lived in, as is still the custom in 
inglish provincial towns, and the working 
hours were from eight until eight with the 
exception of Friday nights, when all hands 
had to work until eleven to clean stock and 
dress the show windows. At the end of the 
four years he was a full-fledged salesman 
and worked in that capacity in several retail 
establishments throughout England, even- 
tually getting a position on the road as a 
commercial. 

Four years ago he got the appointment 
as secretary of the trade association which 
carries the three-thousand-dollar salary, and 
which was more money than he ha ‘ever 
earned before. 

“T’ve told you all this,” the secretary 
went on, “to show you that in a country 
like England the average man has to dig 
pretty hard to get anywhere. Even now 
I know I’m not getting half the salary I 
would get in America in a similar position, 
and certainly a national trade association 
over there would have a good deal more 
stylish offices than mine. Now using me as 
an example of an average man with average 
temperament, I’ll try to show why the 
shopkeeper over in Oxford Street thought 
it was good business to conceal from his 
c ustomers the origin of his American-made 
goods.” 

He reached under the table and picked 
up a large paper-wrapped bundle which he 
untied ab showed me the contents of, 
consisting of a fairly good, but extremely 
shiny suit of clothes. He was going to take 
the suit, he said, to some tailor who makes a 
specialty of turning men’s garments, which 
is an operation considerably practiced in 
England nowadays. The Times and other 
London newspapers constantly carry the 
advertisements of tailors who do the work 
for a couple of guineas a suit, thus giving 
an added year or so of usefulness to gar- 
ments that have become too shiny for po- 
lite society. The only drawback to the 
operation fies in the fact that when a coat is 
turned inside out the handkerchief pocket 
naturally shifts position. Whenever one 
sees a well-dressed Englishman Age ge 
with his handkerchief sticking out of the 
upper right side of his coat, instead of the 
left, it is no sign of a new style, but merely 
the result of a visit to an expert in turning. 


The Irritating Advertisement 


Having explained what he was going to 
do with his suit of clothes, the secretary 
next showed me a money order which he 
was sending the government as _ on 
his income tax, and which amounted rou 
to a hundred and twenty-five dollars. id 
was only one-quarter of his total tax; so on 
his three-thousand-dollar salary he has to 
Phen pong coped five hundred doilars a year. 

he went to the wastebasket and 
pic ked out the copy of the Times that I had 
seen him throw away so peevishly when I 
first came into the office. He ran his finger 
down the advertising columns on the front 
page and pointed out a certain notice. The 
notice had been inserted by someone whose 
identity was buried in a box number and 
who wished to sell some expensive pieces of 
antique furniture. The heading, printed in 
double-leaded letters, was precisely this: 

“‘ Attention, Americans and other wealthy 
people!” 

The secretary, having marshaled all his 
evidence, was ready to argue his case. 

“I brought my old suit downtown this 
morning,” he said, “to have it turned. 
Looking through the Times for the address 
of some tailor to do the work, the first thing 
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I ran across was this advertisement. Re- 
member now, I’m an average Englishman. 
My income tax is 20 per cent of my income, 
and every time I pay an installment on it 

know a certain part of it goes to the 
United States, which is, we are constantly 
reminded, by far the richest country in the 
world. This fellow in the Times who 
advertises, ‘Americans and other wealthy 
people,’ unconsciously voices the general 
viewpoint. 

“Before the war I was a pretty good 
dresser, which means I bought three suits 
of clothes a year. Now, with the higher 
cost of living and my heavy income tax, I 
have to get along with one new suit and 
one of my old ones turned. Every time I 
ae on one of these turned suits with the 

andkerchief pocket on the wrong side, 
there is in the back of my mind a vision of 
an American wearing the other two suits 
that I can’t afford. I don’t feel any active 
resentment toward the United States, and 
certainly I want my country to pay every 
dollar of the American debt with interest. 
But it is simply human nature that if you 
owe a man money and are stinting yourself 
ay him, you don’t go out of your way 

to help him make more money. So, on the 
whole, I think the fellow over in Oxford 
Street uses pretty good sales sense when he 
leads customers to believe the things in the 
ew wt are made in Canada instead of the 


In recounting the foregoing I have had 
no intention of entering into a discussion of 
Great Britain’s debts, but merely to show 
how delicate are the matters that go to 
make or unmake international good will 
among the masses of people who in the long 
run dictate a nation’s policy. The average 
Englishman, no matter how much he may 
grumble over his taxes, does not want his 
government to settle its debts at less than 
a hundred cents on the dollar, On one occa- 
sion I chanced to attend a London business 
men’s luncheon at which one of the speak- 
ers was an American who wanted to say 
something pleasant. 


A Tactless Delegate 


“You folks needn’t worry over your debt 
to America,”’ he remarked easily, “‘ because 
it will only be a matter of five years or so 
before we will remit a good share of it, if 
not all.’”’ 

This optimistic speech entirely failed to 
bring the applause that the speaker evi- 
dently expected. As the meeting broke up 
another American, who has been doing busi- 
ness in one for many years, whispered 
to me: at wasn’t much of an argument 
to these fellows, who, whatever their pri- 
vate feelings may be, are good enough busi- 
ness men to know jolly well that when 
Great Britain stepped up to the counter and 
assumed the debt she did more tostrengthen 
her world position than anything else she 
could have done. Besides that, they know 
casual visitors are not usually empowered 
by their governments to make easy prom- 
ises about three or four billions of dollars.” 

At another luncheon a gentleman who 
had gone to London as delegate of an 
Anglo-American philanthropic society felt 
it his duty to give re English cousins some 
well-chosen words of advice. He had, it 
seems, been traveling about the country 
quite a bit, and strongly disapproved of the 
manner in which the natives sat in their 
railway compartments without speaking to 
one another. Also, at the convention to 
which he was a delegate he missed the fea- 
tures to which he was accustomed in similar 
American gatherings. 

“The trouble with you fellows in this old 
country,” he said amiably, “is that you 
don’t loosen up enough. At a meeting like 
this there ought to be more pep speeches 
and singing and sociability. The thing to do 
is to cut out all this formal Mister business 
and call each other Bill and Tom and Jim. 
Then we'll get somewhere!”’ 

There is always the temptation when one 
is away from home to exaggerate a bit the 
merits of what one has left Behind, One day 
in Salisbury I chanced to be talking with 
the secretary of the local chamber of com- 
merce, who asked me anxiously if the cham- 
bers of commerce in the United States are 
so very much more efficient than those in 
England. Not wishing to hurt his feelings 
by telling him the plain truth I inquired 
what he thought about it himself. 

“T have an idea they must be,” he an- 
swered, “ use an American gentleman 
and lady were in my office a few days ago to 
find out what the customs duties would be 
(Continued on Page 68) 




















This tire valve needs a Schrader Dust 
Cap to protect the valve stem threads 
and improve the appearance of the 
wheel. It also needs a rim nut bushing 
to center the valve stem and prevent 


the tube from creeping. 


Some cars run like this with both valve 
cap and dust cap missing. Without the 
Schrader Valve Cap, dirt and mud 
from the road will get down into the 
valve inside and injure it. 


Schrader Valve Cap 


Acts as a secondary air seal, and 
protects the tire valve. Ask your 
dealer for the genuine Schrader 
Valve Caps. Packed five in the 


- orange and blue box. 


Schrader Dust Cap 
Properly covers and pro- 
tects valve stem. With a 
few turns of the hand 
easily and quickly at- 
tached to the rim nut 
bushing below. 
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All your tire valves should look like this 


hat is missing 


from your tire valves? 


HEN your new car was delivered, your tire 
valves were complete with all their parts. 

The car manufacturer knows that tire valves should 
be completely equipped at all times if your tires are 
to give you your full money’s worth. 

If any parts are missing from the Schrader Valves 
on your automobile tires, replace them today. 

The total cost of these Schrader valve parts—valve 
cap, dust cap with rim nut bushing—is only a few 
cents. The saving in tire service from constantly using 
all Schrader parts is worth many dollars. At all dealers’. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Salted Peanuts— what a spur to ap- 
vetite! How the flavory crispness of 
them calls for more and more! 

Prize peanuts—the finest, plumpest ones 
in the whole crop—roasted and salted 
by our own process to bring out the last 
atom of toothsome goodness. No one 
can resist them. Wholesome as sun- 
shine. Put them in the school 
lunchbox and you furnish nutri- 
tion as well as delight. They’re 
“The Nickel Lunch.” 

Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in the 
Planters jar, they are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they are 
in the glassine bag with the 
‘*Planters’’ name and “Mr. 
Peanut”’ on it. 
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on some things they had been buying in 
England and which they wanted to take to 
Paris with them and then to the United 
States. I told them I had no means of giv- 
ing the information because Salisbury is an 
inland town, but they could write to Lon- 
don or Liverpool and learn what they 
wanted.” 

He laughed a little ruefully at the out- 
come of the interview. 

“They gave me a pretty ay dressing 
down: for my ignorance,” he went on. 
“They said there wasn’t a village in the 
United States but what a person could go 
to the local chamber of commerce and get 
the most exact information on any subject 
in the world. They even went so far as to 
say that England was a back-number coun- 
try and they would be glad to return to an 
up-to-date place like America, where they 
could get service when they wanted it.” 

Doubtless the lady and the gentleman 
were seeing their own country in a rosy 
light; for Salisbury, it should be remem- 
bered, is a town about the size of Batavia, 
New York,; Amarillo, Texas, or Greenville, 
South Carolina; and it is going almost too 
far to assume that one could drop into the 
chamber of commerce of any of those cities 
and immediately be given detailed informa- 
tion as to the customs duties on a shipment 
of assorted goods routed, for instance, to 
Australia by way of Buenos Ayres. 

Also, the fact that it was an American 
lady and gentleman who scolded the 
chamber-of*«commerce secretary made the 
incident of more importance than if they 
had come from some other place. Had they 
been Australians or New Zealanders he 
might have set it down as a mere piece of 
colonial swank and forgotten it the next 
week. Had they been French or Italian he 
would not have understood what they were 
talking about, and they would have been 
too polite to complain anyhow. But being 
Americans they knew how to express their 
—- in good old Anglo-Saxon terms; 
and there was in the secretary’s mind the 
uneasy feeling that they might be justified 
in their criticism because America is so big, 
so rich and so efficient. If he ever learns 
that American chamber-of-commerce sec- 
retaries are only ordinary human beings 
like himself he is going to resent the scolding 
he received, and the American gentleman 
and lady will have added one more member 
to the clan of Englishmen who dislike to 
buy American-made goods. 


Mark Twain’s Fun 


It is nearly sixty years since Mark Twain 
wrote his Innocents Abroad, which piece of 
literature was not only very humorous but 
also has had the effect of making us as 
Americans feel superior to the effete and 
archaic European civilizations. Who has 
not felt a thrill of New World superiority 
when reading how the American blandly 
asked the guide if the mummy was dead; 
and then on learning the truth demanding 
to be shown a nice fresh carcass instead of 
one forty centuries old? Or how he esti- 
mated the statue of Jupiter by Michel- 
angelo to be worth four dollars and fifty 
cents? Or how, when shown a guaranteed 
signature of Christopher Columbus, he 
turned fiercely on the guide and stated 
| seornfully that any fourteen-year-old Amer- 
| ican boy could write a better hand? 

In private life Mr. Clemens had a high 
| regard for business; and it is likely he would 
have been more restrained in his interna- 
| tional humor if he had known how much 
| trouble he was laying up for future genera- 
| tions of business men who want to sell 
American goods in foreign lands, and who 
are hampered in their operations by Mark 
Twain imitators. On one occasion I chanced 
to be present when a party of tourists were 
being shown through Westminster Abbey 
and the conductor had brought. them to the 
coronation chair on which for a thousand 
years the succeeding monarchs of Great 
Britain have been invested with their au- 
thority. As a piece of furniture it really is 
not much of an exhibit, being decidedly the 
worse for wear, besides having been carved 
up considerably by forgotten generations 
of boys who managed somehow to orna- 
ment it with their initials. Nevertheless, it 
is what it is; and international relations 
were not helped by the jovial conduct of 
one of the tourists, a gentleman whom one 
could imagine as being known for a regular 
eut-up in his home town. He was a large 








man with a round, humorous face and a 
heety gold watch chain from which hung 
| the ela 


borate emblems of several prominent 
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secret societies. He listened interestedly to 
the conductor’s explanation of the chair’s 
history and then turned to his fellow sight- 


seers. 

“When I was a boy back home,” he re- 
marked waggishly, “‘my folks threw a bet- 
ter chair than that out into the woodshed!” 

Doubtless the gentleman meant only to 
show a cordial spirit of camaraderie and to 
point out how ridiculous a thing royalty 
really is; but as fully half his hearers were 
British his pleasantry was ys | about 50 
oer cent efficient. As a means of promoting 
international amity it had about the same 
result as would be the case if some fun- 
loving Briton on a visit to Mount Vernon 
should try to please his American hosts by 
saying General Washington’s tomb rather 
reminded him of the cow stable on his fam- 
ily estate in Yorkshire. 

As a matter of fact the English are not so 
back number in their own performances, al- 
though their methods of producing results 
may not conform to the standards we have 
set up in America. Certainly it looks 
archaic to see in London the way the post- 
men go about in pairs pushing two-wheeled 
carts on which are mounted large wicker 
baskets full of mail; but London, it is said, 
is the only metropolis in the world where a 
person may drop a letter into a post box 
any time before noon and receive a reply 
the same evening. Even in the things that 
are supposed to be the specialties of more 
modern peoples the English occasionally 
show surprising ingenuity. 


A Streak of Genius 


A London advertising man told me that 
two or three years ago he was invited to in- 
vest in a project to teach salesmanship by 
mail. He thought he could see where some 
money might be made in such an enterprise 
if the subscribers were given value received. 
He agreed to supply the money if he would 
be allowed a free hand to dictate how the 
course should be prepared and to direct the 
advertising. His associates agreed to this, 
and under his direction experts were em- 
ployed who compiled what seemed to be a 
very good set of lessons. Next, advertise- 
ments were inserted in a number of city 
and provincial newspapers, setting forth 
the value of salesmanship instruction and 
inviting inquiries from young men who de- 
sired to improve themselves in the art. 

Plenty of inquiries were received; for, 
rather strangely, England is a good field for 
almost any sort of mail-order business; and 
quite a number of students were actually 
enrolled for the course. This, however, 
proved to be rather a flash in the pan be- 
cause the students developed an unfortu- 
nate tendency to drop out before finishing 
their studies, which, of course, was no rec- 
ommendation for the enterprise. And, as 
anyone knows who has ever tried to float a 
mail-order business, the expenses of carry- 
ing on are too heavy unless an increasing 
number of satisfied customers reénforce the 
effect of the paid gocey: 

For more than a year the Londoner and 
his associates poured in good money after 
bad, until they were out of pocket to the 
extent of several thousand pounds, and 
still the enterprise showed no signs of get- 
ting on the right side of the ledger. Even- 
tually tiring of this they had about decided 
to call quits after finishing up with the few 
students on the rolls, when one day a young 
man appeared who asked for the job of pro- 
motion manager, offering to work for prac- 
tically nothing during the first six months if 
they would give him a share of the profits 
that he confidently stated he could produce. 
He was, the Londoner stated, about the 
last person one would expect to show a 
pro of genius in the mail-order line, being 
a Cambridge graduate and of very unim- 
aginative appearance, but he seemed so 
confident of success that the directors 
agreed to throw in a little more money and 
give him a chance. Surprisingly, things 
began to pick up after a few weeks, and at 
the end of six months the enterprise was 
showing a profit instead of a deficit. At a 
subsequent directors’ meeting the young 
man was complimented on his good work 
and given a yearly contract. One of the di- 
rectors urged him to tell the secret of his 
success. With his signed contract safely in 
his oo the young man told all. 

“TI figured it out this way,” he said. 
“You were running a correspondence school 
to teach salesmanship; but, like a lot of 
other schools, you taught theory only, and 
gave your pupils no practical experience. I 
supplied that.” 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Chryaieé Excels All Srevinus 


The Brougham 
$1895 f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra 


All Chrysler Six models | 


are equipped with special 
design six-ply, high-speed 
balloon tires. 


Performance Possibilities 


Automotive engineers say that the Chrysler 
Six for the first time realizes the full possi- 
bilities of the motor car in efficient generation 
and application of power, in luxurious ease 
of riding and driving, and in economy of 
maintenance and operation. 

The Chrysler Six is a finer expression of the 
best in motor car engineering in Europe and 
America—a crystallization of the most valu- 
able developments of automobile progress 
—worked out and tested out over a period 
of more than three years. 


In the application of accepted principles, 


however, and in every phase of its phenom- 
enal performance—the Chrysler Six is a new 
type of motor car, which holds entirely 
novel sensations for every motorist. 


The fact is, that Chrysler engineers have in 
this car employed the fundamentals of motor 
car design in a manner fully as revolutionary 
as the application of the steam-turbine to 
ocean-going ships. 

Your first ride in a Chrysler Six will compel 
a new conception of automobile transpor- 
tation, for it will establish in your mind 
wholly different standards of performance. 





The man who drives will immediately recog- 
nize in the Chrysler Six all the attributes which, 
perhaps without fully realizing the desire, he 
has longed for in a motor car. 

Without special gearing the Chrysler Six gives 
him over 70 miles an hour—not because he will 
want to travel at such speed, but to insure ab- 
sence of strain at 30 and 40 miles. ' You simply 
can’t get a spark-knock out of the Chrysler Six 
motor at highest speed, or under heaviest load. 


It develops this speed from a perfectly balanced 
motor of 3-inch bore, which is unsurpassed 
for smoothness and steady pull at low speeds, 
and which gives well over 20 miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline. 

Economy and long life are further promoted 
by such engineering features as these: Seven 
unusually large main crankshaft bearings 
bronze-backed and babbitt lined, which, with 
a pressure oil-film, avoid metal-to-metal con- 
tact and bring friction to the vanishing-point. 
Connecting rod bearings babbitted into the 

There are Chrysler dealers everywhere. 


rods. An air-cleaner which removes dust and 
grit from the air before its admission to the 
carburetor. An oil-filter which cleans the oil 
every 25 miles, insuring a continuous supply 
of fresh oil, and increases oil economy to a 
very marked degree. 

Never was there a car which impressed the 
sense of proportion so favorably. The Chrysler 
Six is extremely easy to park in a short space; 
yet never has such ample roominess been engi- 
neered into the body of a compact car. In the 
driving seat, a six foot man can stretch his 
legs with comfort. 


You will be literally amazed at the riding 
comfort of the Chrysler Six. No automobile 
built today, not even two-ton cars, rides with 
the road-steadiness, the buoyancy, the smooth, 
delightful ease of the Chrysler. It can actually 
be driven around sharp turns at high speeds, 
or over rutted roads and cobble-stone streets 
at 60 miles an hour in comfort. 


Still another evidence of superior engineering 


All are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. 


is the tubular front axle. Actually stronger 
than an I-beam section under static load, it 
positively resists the torsional strain of front 
wheel braking—a very desirable feature be- 
cause of the use of Chrysler-Lockheed Hydrau- 
lic four-wheel brakes. 

The frailest woman can drive this extraordi- 
nary car without fatigue. It steers with only 
the slightest pressure on the wheel. This is 
made possible by the mounting of steering 
spindles on ball bearings, with king pins in- 
clined to turn on an axis which passes through 
the traction center of the tires. 


It comes close to freeing the driver from the 
necessity of gear shifting, easily throttling down 
to 2 miles an hour on high. 

For the Chrysler Six, there is no basis of com- 
parison among American or European cars. 
It stands above and apart as a unique advance 
in motor car construction, performance, value 
and economy—a car which it must be the 
ambition of every car owner to possess. 

Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Jhe( Shrysler 


Pronounced as though spelled. Crysler 
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Consolidation 
Coal Increases “ so) 
Central Station Efficiency 


N five years the central stations of the 

country have increased the efficiency of 
steam generation 25%. For, in 1919 the 
average coal consumption for all was 3.2 
pounds per kilowatt hour, whereas in 1924 
it was 2.4 pounds. 


The net result is the saving of 50,000,000 
tons of coal in the five-year period 1919-1924. 


This increased efficiency is due partly to 
better equipment in the station, but mainly 
to more scientific selection of coal. 


Without coal capable of delivering the 
required heat the best central station equip- 
ment cannot be operated at maximum 
eficiency. 


Hence, the many central stations that 
have consistently used Consolidation Coal 
because it is clean coal—coal of high heat 
value, low ash and sulphur content, free 
from removable wastes and impurities— 
have measurably contributed toward estab- 
lishing this remarkable five-year record. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED d 
Munson ‘Building - New York City 


Union Trust Bldg 
CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg 


DETROIT. MICH. First Nail Bank Bldg 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD Continental Bldg 
BOSTON, MASS State Mutual Bidg 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. Nat'l Bank of Com. Bidg 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 43 South Canal Street 
Foreign Offices | LONDON, ENGLAND Billiser Sq. Bldg 
| GENOA, ITALY 1o-Via Roma 
{ ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Seles Agents } MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Lrd., Keefer Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

The directors asked how that could be 
done. 

“Quite simply,” the young man an- 
swered in his slightly bored Cambridge 
manner. ‘‘ When I get a pupil signed up for 
the course I give him practical salesmanship 
experience by making him go out and sell 
the course to other people! 

It is things like the foregoing that some- 
times make a thoughtful stranger wonder if 
the English are quite so behind the times as 
we are inclined to regard them. During the 
past summer at the Wembley exhibition 
one of the London newspapers maintained 


| a pavilion that housed an amazingly in- 
| genious enterprise. Behind a large circular 


counter there were a linotype machine and 
a printing press, manned by skilled work- 


| men. Each day several thousand copies of 


the newspaper were delivered to the pa- 
vilion fresh from the publishing office in 
the city, and in the lower left-hand corner 
of the front page was a space labeled, 
“Prominent visitors at Wembley today 
were:’’—and in this space were printed the 
names of celebrities who really had visited 
the exhibition. The first time I came across 
the newspaper pavilion Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lady Astor and Viscount Grey were the 
distinguished individuals mentioned. 

The real object of the enterprise was to 
give the ordinary citizen a chance to asso- 
ciate himself with eminent people at a low 


| price. Up to the counter steps, let us say, 


Miss Minnie Gooch, of Peterfield, Hants, 


| who is in private life a shop assistant and 


who is spending her Wednesday holiday at 


| the exhibition. Miss Gooch writes her name 


on a slip of paper and passes it to one of the 
alert attendants, who in turn hands it to 


| the linotype operator. In two minutes Miss 
| Gooch’s name is set in type and the metal 


given to the man at the printing press. He 
seizes one of the copies of the newspaper, 
shoves it into the press, and in a moment 


| out comes the completed product, which 


carries the information that “prominent 
visitors at the exhibition today were: Mr. 


| Lloyd George, Lady Astor, Viscount Grey, 
| Miss Minnie Gooch.” 


All this for the modest sum of three- 


| pence, which includes a postage stamp and 
| a gummed wrapper. 


Everyone connected 
with the transaction is satisfied. The news- 


| paper has sold one of its papers. The gov- 


ernment has profited to the extent of a 
postage stamp. Miss Gooch has seen her 
name coupled with those of the aristocracy, 
and astonishes the home folks by mailing 
the newspaper to some friend who will 
spread the news that Minnie has been up to 
London and mingled with the élite of the 
empire. 


Financing the Wembley Exhibition 


Americans who have visited England 
often ask how it is that a people who set 
such store on liberty as do the British are 
contented to have a royal family and its 
accompanying hereditary aristocracy. The 
answer, so far as an outsider can judge, is 
that royalty and aristocracy will persist in 
England just so long as the members of the 
royal family and their relatives are willing 
to act as publicity agents. In America we 
have to spend real money when we put on 
a National Suspender Week or a Buy a 
New Hat campaign. In England the sus- 
pender or hat manufacturers merely have 
to hold a convention and invite the Prince 
of Wales or, failing him, the Duke of York. 
One of these young men attends the conven- 
tion and makes a — speech stressing 
the importance of a g pair of suspend- 


| ers or a new hat, says it is the duty of 
e 


very Briton to support home industry, and 
the publicity takes care of itself. 

The financing of the Wembley exhibition 

itself furnished a pretty good example of 


| what the British can do, even in the show 
| business, which is supposed to be an Amer- 


ican specialty. With us the regular pro- 


| cedure for a community wishing to put on a 


world’s fair is first to send a strong delega- 
tion to Congress to bludgeon an appropria- 
tion. wee got this, the state legislature 
is similarly bludgeoned. Then comes an in- 
tensive campaign among the citizens of the 
interested community, engineered by pro- 
fessional money raisers, who spare neither 
young nor old, rich nor poor, using any 
means short of physical violence to get the 
money. 

When the British began preparing for 
their big show their first move was to elect 
the Prince of Wales president. Then ar- 
rangements were made with the banks to 
carry an overdraft sufficient to build and 
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finance the enterprise until the money 
should begin to come in at the gates. The 
banks, of course, demanded more tangible 
security than undetermined gate receipts; 
and this was managed by asking business 
men throughout the country to sign their 
names to a guaranty fund. 
Here was where the wisdom appeared in 
electing a royal president. In all the im- 
ortant towns when the guaranty fund was 
ing subscribed the Prince himself pre- 
sided at the meetings, and naturally under 
the eyes of their future ruler the leading 
business men did not want to appear close- 
fisted. The entire financing of the big 
Wembley show was arranged with less of a 
struggle than it takes to promote an ordi- 
nary county fair in countries where there is 
no royal family to call on for free publicity. 
A good deal of friction might be avoided 
if pom who visit foreign countries could 
only get it fixed in their minds that the pe- 
culiar things they see are usually born of 
local needs and not the results of sheer 
stupidity and backwardness. The railroad 
trains in England, for instance, usually 
strike the visitor from foreign parts as 
rather ridiculous little affairs and fit ob- 
jects for good-natured raillery. Neverthe- 
less the English are rather proud of their 
railway systems, which really dc accom- 
plish their purpose very efficiently in spite 
of the undersized passenger coaches and the 
locomotives without cowcatchers that look 
like superannuated switch engines; and 
the amateur Mark Twains do not add to the 
comity of nations by their merry quips. It 
is even likely that they hurt business. 


Reasons for British Prejudice 


One of the men whom I asked about the 

rejudice against American goods in Eng- 
and is a Liverpool wholesaler who has for 
many years handled several lines made in 
the United States, and who is himself a sin- 
cere adimirer of American business methods. 
I told him about the shop-window display 
in Oxford Street and what the secretary of 
the ironmonger association had said about 
the American debt and its reaction on the 
average British mind. 

“The debt may unconsciously influence 
some people,” he said, “but if so I think it 
is only temporary. I myself have found it 
harder te sell American goods since the war, 
but I have set it down largely to the hard 
times we have been going through. With 
anywhere from one to two million men out 
of work the English very properly feel they 
ought to buy homemade products in pret- 
erence to any other. Long before the war, 
however, there was a certain amount of 
prejudice, which I attributed to the action 
of some of the English people themselves. 
I mean those who went out to America, got 
into some kind of business and made 
money, and then came back home to tell 
how good they were. In plain words they 
bragged; and the bragging did not set well 
on the home folks.” 

It was tactful on the part of the Liverpool 
wholesaler to blame his own people for the 
prejudice against American products, but 
it happened that an incident occurred the 
same morning that showed he might have 
included others who were not British born. 
Our conversation took place in the Lime 
Street railway station in Liverpool; a ship- 
load of tourists had just arrived from New 
York and had been transferred to the sta- 
tion to take the train for London. Evi- 
dently it was the first time some of them 
had ever seen an English train, for a little 
group walked up and down the platform 
getting tremendous satisfaction from the 
exhibit. They were looking at the engine 
when we first noticed them, and laughing 
heartily. 

One stout gentleman went so far as to 
pretend he wanted to run it a race, and 
actually did sprint a few paces down the 
platform to show what he could do. 

“T’ll tell the world it’s a funny little 
buggy,”” shouted the stout gentleman 
jovially. “T wonder what these English 
would think if they could come to the U. 
S. A. and see the kind of coaches we have 
on the Illinois Central. I'll bet there’d be a 
few cases of heart disease!” 

The stout gentleman and his friends got 
into the car, and the funny little train pulled 
out on its mile-a-minute run to London. 
The Liverpool wholesaler sighed heavily. 
probably thinking of the stocks of imported 
merchandise in his warehouses. 

“Dirty work at the crossroads,” he said. 
“T’ll be lucky if tomorrow’s mail doesn’t 
bring me a couple of cancellations of orders 
for American goods!” 
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Four-Wheel Brakes, Special Nash Design 
Full Balloon Tires, Standard Equipment 
Five Disc Wheels, Standard Equipment 


For all open models of both series Nash supplies special glass 
enclosures fitted to the permanent tops at slight extra cost 


$1295 


f.o.b. Milwaukee 


Special Six 
5-Passenger Sedan, 112" wheelbase 


$1095 


f.0. b. Milwaukee 


Special Six 
Roadster, 112" wheelbase 


$1095 


f. 0. b. Milwaukee 


Special Six 
5-Passenger Touring, 112” wheelbase 


f. 0. b. Kenosha 
o ‘ . 


Advanced Six 
Four-Door Coupé, 127’ wheelbase 


NASH MOTORS 


COMPANY, 


$1695 


f. o. b. Kenosha 


Advanced Six 
5-Passenger Sedan, 121" wheelbase 


$1375 


f. 0. b. Kenosha 


Advanced Six 
Roadster, 121" wheelbase 


f. 0. 6. Kenosha 
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Advanced Six 
5-Passenger Touring, 121" wheelbase 
7-Passenger Touring, 127° wheelbase, $1525 


$2290 


f. 0. b. Kenosha 


Advanced Six 


7-Passenger Sedan, 127" wheelbase 


KENOSHA, WISCONS 





Special 


Advanced | 
Six Six 
Series Series 


Nash Leads the World in Motor Car Value 
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| Al WOMAN’S MONEY 
a | (Continued from Page 27) 
| the bank would lend you something, but invested it. Then asecond hundred. I in- 
| you'd find yourself in a tight fix. For these vested that. Then she pulled out the first 
reasons women must learn, evenin the case hundred. Then she put it back. Then she 
of excellent, high-grade securities, not to skip two months. Then she took out all 
concentrate all their capital in one place.” she had. 
“Then why did he make me do it? I call “Finally she put back a hundred, and 
r 





x 





"AT. JUNE 13, '22: JAN, 29, '24. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. | that plain immoral.” when she asked me to sell that and return 
| I laughed. the money I gave up. I refused to bother 
. “Well, no; just plain human natureatits with her any more. 
all lied for you | normal low level seeking its own self- | ““‘ Why not?’ the teacher demanded. 
O | advantage first. You see, it’s this way: “*Because this is not a savings bank,’ I 
| Sometimes salesmen, even in good, reliable told her. ‘This is an investment house. I 
and up | houses, and selling high-grade securities, was trying to teach you the A B C’s of in- 
| will try to persuade women to put all their vesting, but that presupposes you've al- 
| money in certain lines which the bank is ready learned how to save. That’s a habit 
boosting and which they receive a special you have to forge for yourself, and I don’t 
commission for; and they try to dissuade want you to come back to me until you’ve 
their clients from buying bonds in which learned it. Discipline yourself. Stick your 
their house isn’t interested financially and moneyin the savings bank or building loan; 
for which therefore they receive no money. and when you have saved a thousand come 
That, as I say, is natural; your salesman is back to me, but not before.’” 
looking out for Number One and Number “Did she come back?” 
One’s bank account. In such a case, a “She hasn’t yet,” I laughed. ‘But the 
wcman must use her own judgment and fact that you’ve learned your first lesson of 
defend herself; it’s her own self-advantage saving makes the road easier for you. The 
against his; and, personally, I think you second fact in your favor is that you’re a 
did right to come away. Your salesman is business woman, earning your living, and 
pursuing a very shortsighted policy inlook- not absolutely dependent on the interest 
ing to his own and his bank’s advantage from your securities. That gives us a 
first; he’d make more, inthelongrun,even broaderrange. You can take what is called 
from a purely material point of view, by a business man’s risk.” 


















































considering your interests first. And Mrs. “What's that?” 
Sands was wrong; there are plenty of 
financial advisers who are doing that latter A Business Man's Risk 
every day. 
This ls the French Poineed End “But the point for women investors to “Tt’s like this,” I explained: ‘“‘Suppose 
style of Sptir The remember is this: It’s not enough to goto you were one of those poor, unfortunate, 
a good reliable banking or investment house pampered creatures who couldn’t earn a 
to advise you financially. That is the first dollar out in the world to save your neck, 
step. The second step, almost equally im- who depended absolutely on the interest 
portant, is to choose somebody inside that from your securities. It’s evident in that 
institution who will see eye to eye with situation you wouldn’t dare to take any 
S| you, give you his own best brains plus the _ risk, or some fine morning you might wake 
| best brains of the house, study your per- up to find yourself wiped out and the dis- 
sonality instead of ignoring it and driving possess man knocking at your door. But if 
you with a tight rein, and safeguard your you take no risk, you're bound to take also 
interests as if they were his own. And _ low rates. But now let’s suppose that 
women, on their part, must codperate in you're not completely dependent on that 
order to arrive at this goal. Now what do capital; its loss won’t wipe you out. You 
You con srrenge cho. Sigue i you wish me to do with these securities?”’ still have your earning capacity to keep you 
a mene as be cua ee “Diversify 'em,” she replied promptly, out of the poorhouse. In that case, you 
as you like, The H-shaped Inner- | with a smile. don’t have to triple-guard your invest- 
fora, patented, and found only This is the Butterfly style of Spur Tie ments. Just ordinary normal safeguards 
in the Spur Tie, makes it keep Discipline by Saving are enough. 


the shape you give it . a 
, “When a blind man or a cripple or a 


“If I’m to handle your investments, I'd woman with a baby carri starts to cross 

D k bl like to — og — a ie = e a ee Pr opeia Sn t : c se a 
€ | order to do my best for you | oug o whistle, holds up his hand and escorts them 

OeS a notty pro em | know accurately what your general situa- across the street. He’s triply safeguarding 

tion is. A financial adviser, you know, isin them because they are so situated they can’t 

make Ou sa nau ht words? the same category as a doctor or a priest. take a normal chance. But the ordinary 

. y y g y ¢ A doctor attends to his patient’s physical healthy individual doesn’t need such heavy 

health, the priest to his spiritual health, and safeguarding to cross the street; average 

the money adviser to his financial health. safety and precaution are enough for him. 


ID you ever get all ready to go out, If the last breaks down, ws likely to affect In finance, those heavily eafequarded se- 
- > > the other two. But none of us can work a_ curities are ca widows’ bonds—triple 
and the a cuen tog temper and a le =| | cure unless the patient is frank and triesto A’s. But you don’t need to invest all mar 
clean shirt * wrestling with an old- \ / | codperate. Do these securities represent money in triple A’s. You can afford with 
: 9 “a 9 - ij your entire capital?” part of it to take a normal amount of risk. 
fashioned sti Ing tie: What did you say: “Every cent in the world.” . ‘ “You're in the position, financially, of a 
an " The S » duit ‘ per “You don’t receive enou interest usiness man; you want a normal amount 
Don't say it. The Spur Tie is all ready to ee from them to live on and so I judge you of safety; but you don’t want to pay a high 
ship into vour collar and fasten, either : / possess other sources of income. You sup-_ price for a supersafety for which you have 
: ! ! port yourself? no need. So we'll diversify your holdings. 
with an elastic band or slip on clasp, in “ete te : “Nobody has yet come forward offering We'll put 60 vo cent of them in high grade 
‘ ed sales a tee Dak aoe to take the job off my hands; nobody and medium bonds; 25 per cent in good re- 
large size or sma L. made, both in black and worth a row of sticks, I mean,” and she liable preferred stock and the rest of it in 
“me ay Le se p~ blushed. “I not only support myself but I common stock with a chance of apprecia- 
Look for the red Spur label. That's the guar eee ee support three other peop e. I’min business, tion. But we'll go into that thoroughly 
went a i Satie Bhai awed Beleed ¢ and,” she added proudly, “I’ve saved all when you bring your securities in. ow 
antee that the patentec shaped Innerform, ex- that in five years.” much do you plan to save a year?” She 
clusive in Spurs, will make your tailored tie look “All that” represented about fifteen named agvuodishsum. “Don’t strain your- 
mare Whe o hebdltied tie 0 hond-tied tie thousand dollars. self,” I said. “Don’t forget to lay out a 
more hike a hand-tiec tie than a hand-tied tie, “You've done well. You've already little garden of pleasure for yourself.” 
s Ties ase displayed : . learned one of the ten commandments for “My pleasure is in my work,” she said 
Spur Ties are dispiayed on smart shop counters. investors.” shortly. ‘“That’s my escape.” 
“What's that?” She thanked me and went out. I’ve won 


If you don’: see what you want, write. arise ‘ ; , 
“Thou shalt discipline thyself by saving a good customer. Plenty of grit, but a bit 


regularly every month. It’s no easy thing cross-grained. The mainstay of the family, 
to do. te fact it’s just about as hard asfor I dare say. 

a fat woman to keep herself rigorously on a My telephone bell rang. It was Gladys 
diet. But there’s no other way, for if you Van Rensselaer, our telephone operator, a 
can’t save you can’t keep. All your money sulky little Oriental beauty of about seven- 
slips away. Last year a school-teacher teen. 

came to me with a proposition. She told “Can you spare a minute for me? It’s 
me she could save a thousand a year and business.” 

she wished to know if I would invest it for “Certainly, Miss Van Rensselaer.” 

her in hundred-dollar sums. I promised I She came in, sat down and glanced ex- 
‘ would. I like to get women started to in- pertly at my shoes, my nails and my hair to 
pecial rubber, based on scientific Vesting their money, no matter what their judge whether I was a real sport or a dowd. 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS 
Pacthe Coast Office, 120 Battery Se., San Francisco, California 











BULL-DOG test is aed in Bull-Dog webbie | circumstances are. 1 don’t know whether — “It’s about momma,” she began. 
Pe eee oe But Des Gace ye the love of money is the root of all evil, but Momma lives over on Delancey Street 
ae ag EB, pon» WR I do know the lack of it is the very devil and still wears her orthodox wig. Gladys 
and Puil-Dog Belts, have been leaders in anteed for 365 days. | himself with horns. And so I told her to has discarded her parental residence and 
puality for more than a third of a century start firing away at will. Well, she came religion and bunks with a chum over in the 
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The MAGIC OF PAINTING HEY have gone to the Household Guide Remember that the remarkable help of 











The magic of it! a few lovely colors 
and you have a home made new 
A French gray, perhaps, or an ivory 
—a delicate azure, it may be, or a 
cool forest green. Is it any wonder 
that thousands of homes are beau- 
tiful which once were common- 
place? Many an exquisite little 
bedroom—many a lovely dining 
room—many a dainty kitchen 
owes all its attractiveness to some- 
body's appreciation of what beau- 
tiful fresh colors can do for the 
home. Look about as you read 
this—which rooms would you like 
to see transformed? 


BIG JOBS TO 
GOOD MEN 


There are painters 
eager to do your big 
work right. Ask your 
Paint Headquarters for 
names of such men, if 
you huve big work that 
calls for their services 
If you hire 4 painter, 
hire a good one. 


with their wall decorating problem. 


They find ‘‘ Wails’”’ and on the same line with 
it, the correct types of finishes that will work 
right on walls. 


Do they want a flat or gloss effect—a finish 
of modest cost or one more expensive? Here is 
their accurate guide to correct material. 


Each surface of the home is here on the Guide 
with its own type of finishes for giving beauti- 
ful results. 


The fact is: Each type of surface calls for its 
own type of paint. Paints must be chosen ac- 
cording to type. The same is true of varnishes, 
of stains and enamels. 


The Household Guide is authoritative, giving 
Sherwin-Williams recommendations. Save this 
copy for use when needed. 


the Guide is exclusively found at “Paint 
Headquarters.” Look for it. 


The store selling Sherwin-Williams finishes is 
“Paint Headquarters’’ because it has the 
Household Guide service. Go there with con- 
fidence. You will find an even more extensive 
Guide than the one shown here. Look for the 
display of the Household Guide in the window 
and inside the store. 

Do you know that the S-W Dept. of Home Deco- 
ration will give you special individual ideas without 
charge? Write. At the same time ask for the helpful 
free booklet B 450 and the free set of up-to-date 
color plates showing Special Decorative Suggestions 
For the most valuable book on Home Decorating you 
have ever seen send 50c (65c in Canada). Beautiful 
full page color reproductions of the newest interior 
and exterior color schemes—177 pages of invaluable 
information. Write Dept. B 435 at address below. 


THE SHERWIN - WILLIAMS Co. 


601 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, O. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in: the World 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
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or do your ener- 
ties wane? 





Beverage Builds 
Surprising All-Day Energy 


™ Endorsed by 20,000 Doctors 








Here 1s Nature *¢ W ay to overcome 
fatigue and waning energy--over 
strained nerves. If vou feel run down 

by three or four 
o'clock in the after 
noon-—if you some 
times seem to lack 


energy to carry you 
through a busy 





day~—there is 
/ 
now a way to buiid wp lasting vitality. 
endurance! 
A Swiss Discovery 
It’s a new double-action food bev 
erage from Switzerland. One that 


“picks you up’ instantly. Stimulates 
in a natural way. No drugs. 
i1o0us Nut like flavor all 


at once 
it has a del 
ifs own. 
Ovaltine ts the name 
for 30 years. Today, in 
presi ritied byy over 20,000 doc tors, 


Used abroad 
America it is 
In 
thousands of cases of leeplessness, nery 
ous fatigue, weak digestion malnutri 
For pursing mothers and backward 
children. Also for those whose strenu 
ous life requires more energy building 
foods than modern fare supplies. 

You can now Ovaltine at all 
drug stores. In tins for home use or 
it the soda fountain. We offer you free 
a three-day test of its remarkable 
recuperative power 


For Sound Sleep 


thon 


Te 
get 


Many now drink Ovaltine several 
times a day for its quick 
stimulation. But to feel 





OVALTIN 


its full effects we suggest taking it 
before retiring at night. 

A cup at mght brings sound, restful 
sleep, quickly and naturally. This 1s 
why! 

Double Action 

First, Ovaltine is both Aigh/y and 
quickly ‘nourishing. One cup of Oval 
tine contains more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. It not only 
digests quickly itself, but, secondly, #7 
also has the unique power to digest 4 to 
5 times its own weight of other foods 
that may be in your stomach. This 
quick assimilation of nourishment is 
restoring to the entire body. Nerves 
are quieted. Digestion goes on effi- 
ciently. Sleep comes. Sound restful 
sleep. Your body gathers strength and | 
energy to carry you through the entire 
day —without let-down. 

You wake mornings with new energy. | 
A new sense of freedom from fatigue. | 
Buoyant strength to carry you through 
the day. 

A Sample Sent Free 


It is truly re 
markable, the re 





difference Oval 
tine can make in 
your sleep and daily 





A Set 
energy Just three Bis 
nights’ use will prove Wy 
a revelation. in 

Ovaltine is sold in Wy 


tins of 4 sizes by drug 
stores. But to let you 
try it without cost 
we will send a 3-day lerful 
introductory pac k 


also @ n 
trength-butlding 
drink for tired 
and backward children 


commen 








age free. No cost or 

iI ] ' It provides the food-c 
obhgation, Just send rntials that the moder 
your name and ad daily fare is lacking in 
dress to 





THE WANDER COMPANY 
Dept. 1104, 37S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Nerves and Body 


| won't budge. What's the use of as 
| I say?” Two bright tears glassed G 


| own way. 


| told you? 


| thousand, five hundred thousand? 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
purlieus of Greenwich Village. She is on 
her way. But she is still faithful to momma 


% her own fashion. 


“T was listening in on what you said to 
| eat customer up on Park Avenue,” she 
admitted 

“That isn’t done in the best investment 
circles, Gladys.” 

“Yeah, I know; but I gotta do something 
to pass the time. And, anyhow, it give me 
an idea. I want you should talk to 
momma.” 

“What about?” 

“‘She’s inherited some money,;’ 

“Fine! And you want me tu advise her 
how to invest it?’’ 

“Yeah. She ain’t got no sense, momma 
hasn’t; she’s an awful greenhorn; she 
don’t speak only Yiddish yet. I want she 
should move out of that awful dump and 
buy a swell house up in the Bronx, but she 
rich, 
adys’ 
big, bold, dark eyes. 

“Never mind. Let her be happy in her 
Be kind to her.” 

“T am.” She winked away her tears. 
“‘An’ I’m ashamed to be ashamed of her; 
but I am, and that’s the truth. And now 
that we’ve come into a fortune re 

“Ts it a lot? 

But you won't tell momma I 
She’s kinda suspicious of any- 
body that don’t belong to the synagogue. 
She’s nutty on that.” 

“Bring her in and you can sit in on the 
conference,” I promised. 

Gladys strolled out, carefully repowder- 
ing her nose from her vanity case. How 
much was the fortune? Five hundred, five 
Impos- 
sible to say. Once a shabby old woman in 
a rusty shawl came in to talk with me. 
After she'd satisfied herself of my honesty, 
she went down into her stocking and dug up 
five one-thousand-dollar bills. The next 
week she brought five more. Within the 
next few months I invested thirty thousand 
dollars for her. At first she didn’t even 
know the meaning of Liberty Bonds; stuck 
them away in an old bandbox under the 
bed, and one day when house cleaning sold 
a lot of useless stuff, including the bandbox, 
to a junkman. Luckily, we had the num- 
bers and got them back. Now that old 
woman is one of the shrewdest investors on 
my books. 


A Flyer on Margin 


The next visitor was my friend Mrs. 
Sands, a woman of independent fortune 
who has been my client a few months and is 
just beginning to paddle her own financial 
canoe. Her husband wanted her to put her 
money in trust, for there’s a reckless streak 
in her blood, but I persuaded her that to 
learn the essentials of sound investment, 
with her background of intelligence, wasn’t 
more difficult than to learn mg to play 
golf, besides giving herself something solid 
in the way of a hobby to bite her teeth into. 
There’s nothing like education to put a bit 
and bridle on recklessness. She’s a large 
woman, red-headed, warm-hearted and bub- 
bling over with life. 

“Texas,” she began—I come from that 
state and she says there’s something about 
me which reminds her of the g.o. spaces; 
she’s from the Sunflower country herself— 
“Texas, I've been sowing some wild oats. 


| Not = one, like Rollo, but a whole ten- 


acre lot.” 

She sat back, hands folded, and stared at 
me like a naughty child; her blue eyes 
sparkled, but there was a look of worriment 
underneath. 


“Gambling?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, why do you come to me? This 
is not a bucket shop.” 

“Texas, that was a dirty crack. I come 


to you because I’m in a hole and I want you 
to pull me out.” 

“What did you buy?” 

“I took a flyer in : 

She mentioned a notoriously speculative 
stock which had gone - like a rocket and 
was now falling down like the stick. 

“Phew! oats? I should say so!” 

“Don’t phew at me,” she said gloomily. 
“T haven’t slept a wink for two nights. I'll 
never hear the end of this from Steve. He'll 
have the bulge on me until kingdom come— 
that is, if I tell him.” 

“You wouldn’t hide it from him?” 

“Betcha! If I can get away with the 
corpse. That’swhy I cametoyou. I thought 
I'd try to grin and bear it like the Spartan 
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lad; but this morning when | called up and 
found the darned thing still tumbling, I de- 
cided that sitting still and having your vi- 
tals clawed was a silly, senseless thing, and 
so I came to you. What do you advise, 
Texas?” 

“Sell.” 

“And lose all that money? Ouch!” 

“You'll lose more if you don’t. Cut your 
losses while you can. He who cuts his loss 
aay runs away lives to gamble another 
da. 

She sat staring at me gloomily, chewing 
the corner of her lip. 

“Oh, all right,” she grumbled finally, 
fetching out a big sigh. “But it’s a tidy lot 
to lose. Texas, you don’t know what a fool 
I feel! And now I’ve got to tell you some- 
thing worse.” 

“Let’s get this sale through first. 
many shares did you buy?” 

“Buy?” she blushed. ‘Who said any- 
thing about buying? I didn’t. I wanted, 
just once, to gamble like a man, to stick up 
my money on margins and then watch it go 
upandup. Instead of which the thing went 
down and down. And they kept asking me 
for more money, as they said, to cover.” 

“Of course they did. How many shares 
were you carrying?” 

She wet her lips and just breathed, ‘Two 
hundred.” 

This was bad enough, yet better than I 
feared. We rang up her broker, who ad- 
vised her to hang on. 


How 


Speculation or Gambling? 


“Oh, what'll I do, Texas? What’ll I 
say?” she whispered hoarsely, cupping the 
mouthpiece with her palm, her eyes round 
as moons. 

‘Say anything you like. It’s your money. 
I never heard of that broking firm. It’s 
probably some gilded bucket shop, if that’s 
the kind of advice they hand out. But 
these are strictly your obsequies and you 
have a right to say what they will cost.” 

“They've cost enough right now.”” She 
spoke briefly to the broker, hung up the re- 
ceiver and sighed. ‘Oh, well, everybody 
has to burn his fingers once.’ 

“Yes, but you don’t need to burn your 
whole arm off up to the shoulder blade. You 
could have learned exactly the same lesson, 
got exactly the same thrill by putting five 
shares on the toboggan slide.” 

“Go on, beat me up, Texas. I deserve it. 
And I don’t intend to tell Steve.” 

“If you had an irresistible impulse to 
gamble, why didn’t you come to me?” 

“You have a healthy nerve to ask me 
that,” she retorted with spirit, “when 
you've always acted as if speculating were 
one of the seven deadly sins.” 

“It is—for a greenhorn. And you weren't 
speculating; you were gambling.” 

“What's the difference?” 

‘Quite a lot. To speculate, in the proper 
sense of the word, means to spy out, to ob- 
serve, to cast the eye of experience ahead 
and foretell what will be by a shrewd, inside 
knowledge of what now is and has been. 
Many successful men are speculators; but 
their speculation, at bottom, is nothing but 
vision based on experience, keen judgment 
and common sense. They bet, so to speak, 
hat a certain thing will happen in business, 
or with a certain firm, because they know 
that firm’s origins, its present conditions, 
the market and the kind of men who have 
built it up. But the gambler goes it blind. 
He's like a man that can’t swim who blind- 
folds himself and walks off the pier. 

“To give you a single example in specu- 
lation: Some time ago a woman, trained by 
her husband for years before his death in 
financial affairs, walked into my office and 
asked ray advice about buying certain se- 
curities which were being quoted extremely 
low. The company had been under a cloud. 


_ Its affairs had been badly managed, but it 


had been recently reorganized and put on a 
firm basis, with good men at the top. Asa 
money earner the proposition was essen- 
tially sound; it had gone downhill mainly 
because of the weakness of some of its di- 
rectors, and those directors were out. In- 
side investigations showed it was forging 
ahead. But it still had a black eye with the 
public. This woman knew the situation; 
we talked it over and in the end she bought 
some stock; not enough to beg al her in 
case our prognostications were Since 
then that stock has risen twenty points and 
is still going up. 

“That was a speculative venture; but it 
wasn’t pure blind-luck gambling, because 
it was based on good business judgment and 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Save money the Johns-Manville way 


yo new roof—it must be permanent, 
fire-safe and economical always. 

Naturally you want to get this kind of 
roof at the lowest cost possible. 

We have yet to discover any method of 
re-roofing that can equal the Johns-Manville 
method in these respects. Simply lay Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles right over the 
old roof. 

You save time and labor in application. 

You save the inconvenience as well as 
the cost of ripping off the old roof. 

The job is quickly finished and you have 
a fire-safe house-top, a permanent shelter 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INCORPORATED, 292 MADISONAVENUE AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Branches in 62 Large Cities 


and one of the best looking roofs you will 
find anywhere. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are fire- 
safe, and so approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 

They cannot rot or disintegrate. They 
will never wear out. They do not require 
any maintenance expense. 

When you re-roof the Johns-Manville way 
you save money from the start—by laying 
an economical roof by the most economical 
method. Most important of all you have 
re-roofed for the last time. 

Send coupon for details. 








JOHNS-MANVILLE Ine, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York City 


| 
Kindly send me your booklet, “Re-rowfng for 


the Last Time.”’ 


Asbestos Shingles an 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
common sense. The point is, she didn’t, 
like you, go it blind. First of all, she wasn’t 
a greenhorn; she knowledge, ex- 
perience. But she didn’t trust that. She 
checked it up with the best expert advice she 
could find. She dropped im at her bank one 
day and made general inquiries. Then she 
came to me and.used my best brains plus 
the best brains of this house. And even 
after that she didn’t invest enough to wreck 
her. She used moderation. She buttressed 
herself all around. That's the difference be- 
tween what might be called legitimate 
speculation and gambling. As to playing 
the market on margins — oh, well, why don’t 
you take the L to the Battery and distribute 
your money to the bums on the benches 
waiting for their ships to come in? Or bea 
real hot sport and bet five thousand dollars 
with your neighbor in the subway that Cal 
Coolidge will enter the door before you get 
down to Fourteenth Street? 

“| have an acquaintance who played the 
market for a year; he made a business of it, 


studied it from the inside, His uncle was a 
member of the Stock Exchange and his 
family was well known in financial circles. 
So he wasn’t just a plain puddinghead 


throwing his hat into the financial ring. At 
the end of the year, checking up his books, 
he found he'd netted less than a thousand 
dollars. He quit. The job wasn’t good 
enough. Afl that stress and strain and 
worry for leas than a thousand a year! So 
here's one of the ten commandments for 
women investors: Don't gamble. If you’re 
an average woman of average business ex- 
perience, you'll find the dice loaded against 
you about nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times.”’ 

My next visitor was the kind I don’t 
love to see, Her attitude, transparently 
veiled, was, “Any man knows more than 
you do because you're nothing but a woman. 
i don't understand how you come to oceup: 
= position anyway. Probably throug 
pull.” 

“You'll be glad to hear,” she 
= made a really fine investment 
week. 

“If you've already made it, why do you 
come tome?” But this I did not say aloud. 
I a what Mr. Dart calis my granite 
aimnile, 

“You don't ask me what it is, nor whose 
advice I took,” she continued. 

‘Not that of your lawyer friend, I hope.” 

She colored and shook her head. My last 
job for this lady had been to extricate her 
from an A-1 mess. A lawyer friend had un- 
ioaded on her a lot of worthless securities. 
Every one that wasn't a lemon was a lime. 
I had advised legal action, and rather than 
face the publicity the friend had settled the 
matter with her lawyer out of court. I 
scribbied something on may scratch pad and 
turned it upside down. It was a private 
little bet I was laying with myself that this 
lady had been stung a second time, and by 
a gentieman friend. 


a, 
ast 


A Foolish Buy 


“Tell me about your lucky strike.” 

“I've bought a hundred shares of Su- 
premo Bunk.” 

“I'm extremely sorry to hear it,” I said. 
“I'm afraid you've acquired another lemon 
grove, 

She gave a little jump at that and turned 
pale, I felt sorry for her; she was badly 
handicapped by that pantaloon complex 
of hers. Most women get stung once or 
twice by men, but she was a glutton for 
punishment. 

“| think you're mistaken,” she said. 
“Mr. B, a good friend of mine, let me have 
some of his shares as a special favor. He 
told me they were very hard to pick up 
these days. But you see--that is : 
She paused aad intimated with a meaning 
amile that Mr. B had fallen a victim to her 
beaux yeur. 

“And he wea kind enough to turn over to 
you one hundred shares of these fine, gilt- 
edged securities just to please you?” 

Oh, of course I paid him the market 
price.” 

“I suspect you paid him more than that. 
And did it never occur to you that the rea- 
aon he was so willing to get rid of Supremo 
Bunk might be because it was not all he 
claimed it to be?” 

“Oh, no! He said all the world knew 
about Supremo Bunk-—what a fine com- 
pany it was. And ! asked my cousin, too, 
the manufacturer, and he said Supremo 
Bunk was all right. At least, what he said 
was he'd never heard that it wasn’t.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Well, it’s not all right,” I replied some- 
what wearily, “and it hasn’t been all right 
for two years. It’s been steadily deteriorat- 
ing. Please tell me the date he sold you the 


shares. 

“Why?” she demanded suspiciously. 

“I wish to see whether he overcha 
you. That would be one evidence of his 
faith.” 

“But he wouldn’t do that,” she reiter- 
ated. “Why, I’ve already told you he—he 
likes me.” 

“I’m afraid I know somebody he likes 
better—the first person singular. Look 
here,” I continued, “I'd like to explain to 
you about this company and then you can 
step out and check it up with Mr. Dart. 
Ask him for our reports. That concern is on 
its last legs.” 

“T don’t believeit !"’sheexclaimedangrily. 

“All right,” I replied pleasantly, and rang 
the bell for the next client. But my caller 
kept her seat. She had brains, but it was 
uphill work to make her use them. 

“Will you tell me why you—you think 
that?” she asked, gulping as she pulled 
down her flag. That question showed, first, 
intelligence; and, second, that she had in- 
wardly caved. She still wished to abolish me 
ped nu ounds, but as she couldn’t she 
decided to listen to what I had to say. 


Women’s Catchwords 


“Certainly,” I said. ‘‘We base our con- 
clusions on private investigations and re- 
ports, as well as upon the history of the 
firm, extending in this case over a long pe- 
riod of years. It’s true, Supremo Bu as 
a famous reputation, and that’s what it’s 
living on now. The life of a company is 
something like the life of a man. First, 
there’s the period of infancy when the new- 
born orga is struggling to live; that is 
its highly speculative period, when it needs 
financial nourishment and you could buy its 
stock for the proverbial song. Then comes 
the age of lusty poem. when it’s growing, 
expanding, stretching out on every side and 
its stock appreciates in value every ym 
Then comes the period of maturity, of full, 
vigorous bloom; it’s in the heyday of its 

er; its stock is away up beyond par. 
at condition may continue for years. 

“Then comes the decline. Its strength, 
its prosperit, in to wane; slow deteri- 
oration sets in. This may come from many 
eauses—from lack of new blood, changing 
markets, old methods or failure to keep 
abreast of the times. Supremo Bunk is in 
that final stage. It is a one-man show and 
that one man is old, obstinate and set in his 
ways; he refuses to admit that conditions 
have changed, with the result that his com- 
petitors have run off with his market. Su- 
premo Bunk right now is nothing but a 
shell, a husk, a battered old has-been with 
one foot in the grave. And I very much fear 
that your friend knew this when he gold- 
bricked you.” 

By her eyes I saw that she feared it too. 
But she rallied her forces and rose. 

“I’m sure you think you are right,” she 
said politely, “but of course I couldn't 
take ——” 

“T don’t wish you to take my word for it,” 
Isaid. ‘It would be unwise of you to do so. 
Women are far too trusting. That’s your 
trouble. But go to the bank across the 
street. Go to your own bank. Or Mr. Dart 
isa very good man. Why don’t you consult 
with him for a while? Don’t take ama- 
teurs’ or outsiders’ advice; they'll always 
shake you down. And make Mr. Dart ex- 

lain as he goes along; ask him questions. 
{e’ll take care of your Supremo Bunk. 


— 
Wi. 
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You'll lose some money, but he’ll see to it 
that in future you don’t lose any more.” 
She thanked me and went out. A mo- 
ment later my phone rang. It was Mr. Dart. 
“I’m going to kill you for this,” he 
promised savagely sotto voce. 

“What? For keeping a customer in 
the house? Look here, that woman has 
been handed two wallops lately, both from 
men, and I’ve elected you to heal the 
wounds. I don’t think her finances will 
stand a third raid on the treasury. She has 
sense, but she’s the kind that can’t learn 
from a woman. So be good to her. Other- 
wise I’ll have to see that she puts her affairs 
in trust, for I won’t stand by ard see her 
robbed; but I'd like to give her another 
chance to educate herself—under you.” 

“How’'ll I educate her?” he growled. 
“Being a financial governess to coy elderly 
damsels is not my line.” 

“Tell her the four reasons why she 
shouldn’t trust her money to any private 
individual—relative, lawyer or friend. 
Write them down on a piece of paper. 
She’ll get it through her head and admire 
your handwriting at the same time.” 

Mr. Dart laughed; he writes the worst 
hand in Wall Street. 

“Just for that slam, I'll oblige the lady,” 
he said. 

Marketability! Marketability! A woman 
gets a catchword like that in her head and 
she can’t see anything else. She uses it as a 
senering rod for everything. This after- 
noon a client came in to talk over some 
alterations in her investments. She is pretty 
and clever and quick; she has the makings 
in her of a good investor. But of every issue 
I mentioned she asked, “‘ Has it got market- 
ability?”’ That was all she knew to ask and 
she kept on asking it like a little repeating 
euckoo clock. Finally I questioned laugh- 
ing, “Where did you get hold of that word 
‘marketability’? I knew it was a recent 
acquisition from the frequency with which 
she trotted it out. 

“From A husband,” she beamed 
proudly. ‘He told me never to get stung 
with securities that didn’t have market- 
ability, that I couldn’t sell readily without 
loss for spot cash. Isn’t that right?” 


The Matter of Appreciation 


“It’s right as far as it goes, but it doesn’t 
go all the way. There are other important 
questions to take into consideration when 
you invest; marketability is only one of the 
tests. A man in business needs to pick some 
of his securities from the point of view of 
whether he can dis of them readily, for 
to him they usually mean good collateral, 
something he can borrow on or cash in 
quickly should a crisis arise. But to a 
woman, and especially to a woman not ac- 
tively engaged in business who doesn’t need 
big sums in haste, marketability alone is 
not such an important consideration as to a 
man. And many very excellent forms of 
investment are not immediately market- 
able. So that is only one test. Undoubt- 
edly, you must take it into consideration 
and have a solid portion of your capital in 
easily convertible form in case of an emer- 
gency. But if you buy solely from that 
single point of view, you narrow your field 
and lower your income, for high market- 
ability implies low interest as a rule. Per- 
haps 60 or 65 per cent of your holdings 
should be easily convertible; but beyond 
that, unless your condition is exceptional, 
you’re paying too high a price for super- 
safety alone. 

“There’s a second problem you ought to 
consider in buying—that of appreciation in 
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value. Some securities are steadily meunt- 
ing in value; others are prosperous, but 
stationary; still others are gradually de- 
clining, slipping downhill. The whole busi- 
ness edifice is like a mighty arch, with 
credit, public confidence the massive center 
supports which hold the structure in place. 
Now it is evident you don’t wish to pur- 
chase, as a permanent investment, securi- 
ties which are steadily deteriorating in 
value; you prefer them, on the contrary, to 
Increase. 

“But here again a woman must be cau- 
tious or she may pay too high a price, 
for there’s a great risk in buying issues of a 
company stillin itsinfancy. It’s hard, even 
for trained investigators, to size up the 
situation on all sides and say whether a cer- 
tain company can withstand the buffets of 
those first years of storm and stress. 

“So, even if you buy low, with excellent 
chances of increase, you may find you have 
paid too high a price in the end—in uncer- 
tainty, worry, loss of sleep. A good rule for 
the average woman to observe in invest- 
ment is this: Let somebody else get in on the 
ground floor, as it is called, and do the wor- 

ing and sitting up nights. Wait until 
the new company has cut its teeth and is 
past the measles and whooping-cough stage, 
then step in and take a reasonable profit. 
But don’t do even that except upon the 
best, unbiased technical advice.”’ 


Four Corner Stones 


“A third question you have to work out 
for yourself in investment is that of income. 
You'll more income with some securities 
than with others, but at a greater risk. How 
much money must you have? How much 
risk can you stand? Now it’s obvious, if 
you have a large income, you have a bit 
more pee you can take more chances 
than if you have a small capital and are ab- 
solutely dependent on it, or if you have 
children to rear. In the latter case, you 
can’t afford to take chances; you're morally 
bound to play safe. That means high grade, 
double or triple A securities, with a !ower 
income. You pay for your safety, you see. 
In the case of a business woman earning her 
own living, her position is practically that of 
the business man. She should put the bulk 
of her investments into good marketable se- 
curities, after which she may buy some 
speculative issues with chance of increase— 
safeguarding herself by good technical ad- 
vice, of course. 

ee Finally, there is the question of variety 
or diversity of investment. No matter how 
fine a proposition is, it’s bad judgment to 
concentrate all your money in one place. 
There’s such a thing as having too much of 
even the best securities, for in this world of 
chance and change there’s no telling what 
moment may bring a drive against that 
particular company. So diversify. Don’t 
buy big blocks even if you can afford to. 
It’s like limiting your garden to one kind of 
vegetable or flower. So here are the four 
corner stones of sound investment: Market- 
ability, appreciation, income, diversity. 
Each is important; each must be consid- 
ered, and a woman should not throw undue 
weight on any one.” 

We worked out a tentative list together 
and she proved shrewd and quick. 

“You'll be the financial adviser of your 
husband some of these days,’’ I laughed. 

“T wish I could!” she replied. “‘ Dave is 
pushed to the limit of his strength by the 
creative end of the business; that’s what de- 
lights him, absorbs him; the investing end 
leaves him cold. He just lumps the surplus 
in something he can get at quick.” 

“There’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
be his financial partner. Propose it to him 
some day. Not right away. Wait until 
I’ve coached you as my father did me.” 

“‘I wondered where you got your train- 
ing,’”’ she remarked. 

“* My father gave me my first lesson when 
I was very young. He told me one day if I 
didn’t stop howling he’d sell me for two bits. 
I stopped. But I pondered his words. And 
that night at bedtime I asked how much I 
could sell himfor. He ran his hand over his 
jaw and replied that, when shaved, he’d 
fetch a dollar at least, but I mustn’t men- 
tien his price to any of the big grown-up 
girls about town or they'd be slipping a 
stepmother over on me. That was my first 
introduction to the world of intrigue and 
high finance. Then, about five years ago, 
the doctors gave my father one year to live. 
He decided to teach me how to handle my 
financial affairs after he was gone. But he 
fooled the doctors—and here I am! If 
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HIS new handy tube of Veedol Grease 
makes the job of greasing your car clean, 
quick and easy. No more grease-smudged 
hands, ruined clothes or soiled upholstery. 


Toload your grease gun, to pack your grease 
cups, or to lubricate the chassis of your car, 
simply remove the cap of the big, 13 ounce 
tube and squeeze—just as you would a tube of 
tooth-paste—and the job’s done. 

Veedol Grease, made in Tide Water’s own The new way 
refinery, is of the same high and uniform to fill your 

A nt . grease gun. 

quality as Veedol lubricating oils. 








To introduce to you this new grease in the 
convenient tube, we offer you, for 10 days 
only, two regular sized tubes for 50c. Take 
advantage of this offer today. After October 
21st these tubes will be 35c each. 


The coupon below is worth 20c to you. 
Tear it out now, take it to your dealer and 
drive away with two big, 13 ounce tubes of 
Veedol Grease. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, N. Y., Chicago, 3433 So. Racine 
Avenue; San Francisco, 414 Brannan Street. hla. Such ecko in 


an individual 
carton, 














CThis COUPON 20% <1 coven 
This coupon filled in and presented to your dealet 
1S worth with 50c entitles you to two regular 35c tubes of Veedol 
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Grease. 
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Steel means strength! Steel means safety! 
Steel means longer life! So Overland, to add 
all these advantages to ail the other Overland 
advantages, has adopted all-steel bodies on 
hoth closed and open models — the lowest 
priced line of motor cars in the world with 
bodies entirely of steel! 


This great step lorward may be likened to the 
progress of steel ships over wooden ships; to 
steel railway coaches over wooden coaches, 
This is the age of steel ! 


Contrast an ordinary motor car body made of 
a wooden ekeleton covered with sheets of 
steel to the sturdy all-steel Overland bodies 
~~frames of steel armored with steel, welded 
into one-piece solidity and strength. 





WILLYS-OVEERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Il Steel Bodies 


Drastic Tests Fail to ‘Mar this Finish 


Contrast, too, the ordinary automobile finish 
with the gleaming baked-enamel beauty of 
Overland—baked into the very fibres of the 
body steel in fiery-hot ovens that would turn 
wood into charcoal. Overland beauty stays 
beautiful—absolutely immune to the ravages 
of mud, dust, weather and age! 


In all things else, besides, Overland is as true 
as the steel that gives it strength. Chassis, 
engine, axles, upholstery -—— everything about 
the car gives you an extra measure of value 
for every dollar. Again and again, wherever 
you go, you hear the verdict of the public 
expressed in the words — “The most auto- 
mobile in the world for the money.” 
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You can turn the flame of a blow- 
torch on Overland’s enamel until the 
steel underneath is hot enough to 
turn ice into steam—and not a mar 
will show for it! You can scrub this 
finish with strong chemicals to take 
off road tar and never dim its lustre! 
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Big Car Quality 
. Advan tages 


1 Bigger Power. The new Overland 
engine is a match for any hill. 
Triplex Springs (Patented), Used 
exclusively on Overland. 

Bigger Brake Area. 25% more brak- 
ing surface than any car near the price. 
Rear Axle Strength. Mo-lyb-den-um 
shaft rolling on Timken and New De- 
parture bearings. 

Rugged Front Axle. Heat treated— 
with an elastic limit of 75,000 to 90,000 
pounds! 

Disc Type Clutch. Runs in a bath of 
oil, completely encased. 

Enamel on Steel. Lowest priced car 
in the world with all-steel body fin- 
ished in hard-baked enamel. 

Stronger Brake Rods. Following the 
highest engineering practice. 
Differential. One-piece construction. 
No bolts to work loose. 
Longer Gear Lever. Provides unusual 
comfort for driving 
A Rigid Windshield. Stanchions go 
clear through to the frame of the car. 
A built-in windshield instead of a 
clamped-on windshield! 

Bigger Propeller Shaft. Greater 
strength is nowhere more in evidence 
than in the unusual size of the Over 
land propeller shaft. 

Airplane Fan. The Overland fan is 
carefully engineered for shape, balance 
and cooling efficiency. 

Ease of Entrance. Unobstructed en 
trance and exit on both sides. 
Crankshaft. Balanced while standing 
and running at high speeds, thus elimi- 
nating objectionable vibration. 

Greater Leg Room. Fully four inches 
more leg room. 

Better Upholstery. Deeper cushions, 
with extra padding around the edges. 
Coil springs held firmly in place by 
metal strips. 

Substantial Fenders, Feel the thick 
ness of Overland fenders — solid 
strength —fastened to the car in a way 
that keeps them solid. 

Legal Headlights. Drum headlights 
equipped with lenses that are legal 
wherever you may drive. 

Greater Rear Vision. Rear window 
gives you 168 square inches of clear 
vision—almost twice as much as in the 

average light touring car. 

Sirpler Lubrication. Overland is the 

easiest of all cars in its class to lubricate. 

CompleteEquipment. Fully prepared 

for a long career of g service. No 

extras to buy. 

23 Economy. Great economy in first cost, 

in upkeep, in gasoline and oil. Over- 
‘and is built for long service. 
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Chariots of Content 


fo FAMILY CAR is indeed a busy and helpful servant. In 


the morning, rain or shine, there is the drive to the station. 


Then shopping—hours of parking; and slipping in and out of 
tight places in the traffic. Later, bridge perhaps—or the country 
club—and then the train and Father, a little tired, for a dash 
through the twilight to freshen up for dinner. 


Sometimes the car goes all week without a cleaning, but on Saturday, 
for the guests, it is expected to appear at its polished best. 

Only a puco-finished car can stand continued use, Summer and 
Winter, without scratch or mar on its richly glowing surfaces. 
Genuine puco is the new and lustrous finish discovered by du Pont 
Chemical Engineers. Its shumbrous color appeals to people who ap- 
preciate quiet elegance in their motor cars as well as in their homes. 


I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Chemical Products Division 


PARLIN, N. J. 
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New (ars 
The following manufacturers 
have standardized on Genuine 
Duco and others will be an- 
nounced shortly: 
OAKLAND (all models) 
OLDSMOBILE (all models) 
BUICK (all Sport Models) 
CADILLAC (Roadster) 
CHEVROLET (Touring 
de Luxe) 
GARDNER (Special Touring 
Models) 

MARMON (Sport Speedsters) 
MAXWELL (Touring) 
MOON (Roadster Model A”) 
HUPMOBILE (Roadster, 
Touring, 2-passenger Coupé, 
Club Sedan) 

NASH (Special Six Touring, 
Special Six Sedan, Advanced 
Six Sedan) 


The manufacturers listed be- 
low furnish Genuine Duco on 
any model when requested: 

BUICK 
CADILLAC 
CLEVELAND SIX 
FRANKLIN 
GARDNER 
HUPMOBILE 
LEXINGTON 
MARMON 
MOON 


Refinishing 


Genuine Duco dries almost in- 
stantly. It must be applied with 
a spray-gun. Duco automobile 
refinishing stations and instruc- 
tion schools are being established 
rapidly everywhere, Inrefinish- 
ing cars, care must be taken to 
remove the paint down to the 
metal, as only then will Genuine 
Duco give its characteristic 
velvety lustre and durability. 
Name of nearest authorized re- 
finishing station on request. 


Other Uses 


Genuine Duco is adaptable to 
almost any product requiring a 
lasting finish in color, Due toits 
quick-drying qualities, it saves 
materially in finishing time, 
storage space and investment in 
finished product. Demonstra- 
tion on request of any manu- 
facturer. It is already being 
successfully used on: 


Automobile Bodies 
Truck Bodies 
Automobile Accessories 
Wood Furniture 
Metal Furniture 
Office Equipment 
Pens, Pencils, etc. 
Washing Machines 
Lamps 
Handles for Tools, 
Brooms, Brushes, etc. 
Novelties Toys 
Flectric Parts 
Piano Actions 
Railroad and Street Railway 
Rolling Stock 
Umbrella and Cane Handles 
Radio Cabinets, Radio Parts 
Gasoline and Oil Pumps 
Bath Fixtures and Accessories 
Medicine Cabinets, etc. 
Toilet Seats 
Typewriters 
Vacuum Cleaners 


Uo Finished “a 
Ce 
~DUCO 
Look for the D Uco 
Nameplate 























given special attention tc the wool and 
sugar schedules. In the order of rank upon 
the committee, the next two members on 
the Republican side were the writer of this 
article and Mr. Longworth, now the Re- 
ublican floor leader in the House, who 
ad been a member of the committee when 
other tariff bills were under consideration. 
Next in order of rank was Mr. Hawiey, of 
Oregon, a profound student, an untiring 
worker and capable in all legislative mat- 
ters. New England was ably represen 
by Mr. Treadway, of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Tilson, of Connecticut. 

On the Democratic side, in order of rank 
upon the committee, were Mr. Garner, of 
Texas, Mr. Collier, of Mississippi, and Mr. 
Oldfield, of Arkansas. | three were ex- 
tremely active members, of proved ability, 
forceful in debate, and together with other 
prominent Democrats they kept up through 
all the time the bill was pending a constant 
fire upon what they considered were its 
errors and mistakes. 

Under the classification that has pre- 
vailed for a number of years, our tariff con- 
tains fifteen schedules of rates and the 
administrative provisions. Each of these 
schedules was assigned to a subcommittee. 
Mr. Fordney became chairman of the com- 
mittees on the wool and sugar schedules; 
the writer was chairman of the committee 
on the cotton schedule; Mr. Longworth, 
who had made a special study of the dye 
industry, which had now become so im- 
portant and which was to become a leading 
feature of the subsequent tariff discussion, 
was made chairman of the committee hav- 
ing charge of the chemical schedule; the 
committee on the agricultural schedule was 
headed by Mr. Hawley, and that on metals 
by Mr. Tilson. 

In making these assignments to the sub- 
committees it was intended to have as 
chairman of each a member who by virtue 
of special study and experience had become 
an expert with relation to the matters to 
be considered by his committee. It was 
also desired that among the members of 
the committee someone should be selected 
from a region which was especially inter- 
ested in the subject assigned, and also one 
from a region which had no especial interest 
therein, in order that a broad view of the 
interests of the whole country might be 
taken, and this purpose was carried out 
as far as possible. 


The American Valuation Basis 


After all the Republican members had 
been assigned to the various subcommittees 
it was found that it was necessary to settle 
some important questions of general policy. 
The foreign exchange of certain countries 
had fallen so low that it had the effect of 
materially reducing the price which goods 
cost abroad, and in some instances pro- 
hibiting American competition. Though 
the valuation for the purpose of assessing 
the tariff had heretofore been the cost 
of the imported articles abroad, it was be- 
lieved by many that in order to meet the 
exchange situation our system would have 
to be changed and the value of the goods 
when landed in our country taken as a 
basis for assessing the tariff. 

After much discussion it was concluded 
that the customs duties should be 
on the basis of the American wholesale 
selling value of similar or comparable 
articles, all the Republican members favor- 
ing the plan except the writer. This question 
of valuation eventually brought the House 
and Senate into conflict, as the Senate, after 
long discussion, rejected the American val- 
uation. 

It was decided that the rates, for pur- 
poses of comparison with previous tariffs, 
should be made first upon the foreign valu- 
ation and afterward changed to the ap- 

ropriate rate upon the American value. 
The committee also determined that in 
general the rates should be lower than the 
rates of the Payne-Aldrich Bill, which was 
the last protective measure that had been 
in force. 

Among other questiens of policy which 
were discussed but not definitely settled 
before the subcommittees commenced their 
work were those relating to the duties on 
raw material. The Republican tariff poli 
had been in general to permit raw materia’ 
for manufacturing purposes to enter the 
United States free; but it was often diffi- 
cult to draw the line between a raw 
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material and a finished product, and a 
semi-finished product sometimes is the raw 
material of another manufacturer. For ex- 
ample, wool is the finished product of the 
sheep raiser, but it is the raw material of 
the manufacturer; crude oil is the finished 
product of the driller but the raw material 
of the refiner; a hide is the finished product 
of the farmer but is also the raw material of 
a tanner; while the tanned hide, in turn, 
is the finished product of the tanner but the 
raw material of the shoe manufacturer: 
When the general policy had been decided 
as far as seemed practicable the Republican 
members of the committee divided into 
subcommittees and the active work com- 
menced in the fixing of the rates. 


Material for Study 


In many of the schedules the first thing 
to be done was to. fix a basic rate for all or 
part of the articles contained therein. Thus, 
in the wool schedule a basic rate must first 
be established on wool in order that what 
are called compensatory rates to the manu- 
facturer might be worked out. As the 
manufacturer’s raw material had a duty 
upon it, it was necessary to increase the 
duty upon goods manufactured therefrom 
in order to make allowance for the increased 
cost. 

In making rates it was necessary for the 
committeemen to consider all the factors 
entering into the question, including raw 
material, labor, overhead, machinery and 
equipment, imports and exports, and many 
other items. In so doing they had the 
benefit not only of the long experience of 
some of fhe members but also of the assist- 
ance of a tariff expert on the special sched- 
ule, from the Tariff Commission, who was 
assigned to each committee. This expert 
did not give his opinion on questions of 
policy, but was expected to supply the 
subcommittee with the necessary matters 
of detail with reference to technical fea- 
tures of manufacture and use of the article 
under consideration. 

For the information of the committee a 
vast amount of material was at hand, much 
of which had already been examined with 
poenaking, care by one or more of the 
chairmen of the several subcommittees. In 
1911 the Tariff Commission, or board, as 
it was then called, made an elaborate re- 
port in four volumes on wool, and in 1912 
a report on cotton. The cotton report 
contained elaborate specifications of the cost 
of the different kinds of cotton cloth and 
cotton manufactures as obtained from an 
examination of the books of a number of 
mills. Though wages and other items en- 
tering into the cost of manufacturing cotton 
goods had greatly increased since the mak- 
ing of this report, it was possible, by apply- 
ing the percentage of increase, to make this 
report quite valuable, Still more useful 
were the monographs which were issued by 
the Tariff Commission, giving detailed in- 
formation with reference to various manu- 
factured articles upon which it was probable 
a tariff would be laid. Some of these had 
already been issued and some were issued 
while the bill wasin preparation. Altogether 
there were about 143 volumes of these 
booklets which were combined and printed 
as Tariff Information Surveys. 

No sooner had the subcommittees com- 
menced to fix rates than other troubles 
began. It was expected that the action of 
the subcommittees, and also of the full 
committee, would be kept secret until the 
bill was finally prepared. The ever vigilant 
and active poe reporters very soon 
made it evident that they had some method 
of ascertaining what action had been taken, 
and very often the tentative rates appeared 
in the newspapers the next day after they 
had been care ye by the subcommittees. 

Immediately thereafter the several sub- 
committees were besi by industries 
that were affected, or their representatives 
imagined that they might be affected by 
the rates. Sometimes they wanted a higher, 
sometimes a lower rate—usually the former; 
but in either event some representative of 
the business, and often a whole delegation, 
waited upon the members of the subcom- 
an = 9p bag insisted on arguing the matter 
with the individual members. Propaganda 
in the form of letters and briefs poured in 
in great volume, men ; 

t is unnecessary to say that this greatly 
interfered with and delayed the work and 
very seldom gave the subcommittees any 


additional information. Some of the sub- 
committees were so thoroughly beset on all 
sides that it became necessary for them to 
bury themselves in some out-of-the-way 

lace in the House Office Building or in the 

ome of a member in order to go on with 
the work uninterrupted. One important 
schedule was written in the attic of the 
House Office Building, where there was no 
telephone and where musty files and papers 
and an occasional rat scurrying across the 
floor were the committeemen’s only com- 
panions. 

The chemical schedule became of in- 
creasing importance owing to the fact that 
it included dyes, and the manufacture 
of dyes indirectly included the manufac- 
ture of high explosives. The War Depart- 
ment was very insistent that the dye 
industry should be preserved in order that, 
in case of another great war, we should have 
abundant means of manufacturing high ex- 
plosives. The manufacturers of dyes con- 
tended that no tariff would protect them 
against the importation of German dyes 
er on the basis of the greatly depreci- 
ated exchange. 

They demanded an embargo, and this 
had been granted in the emergency tariff, 
so that dyes could be impo only under 
a Tree license. This matter had to be 
submitted to the full committee of Repub- 
licans, which was reluctant to 
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Give your face 
a new thrill! 


From our long 
experience as ma- 
kers of fine shaving 
soaps, we knew this 
to be true: after 
shaving, the skin 
needs, not moisture 
taken away, but its 
natural moisture 
conserved, 





of the Tariff Commission which was simpler | 


and uniform in the progression of rates. | 


The Wool Schedule 


This subcommittee, after having framed 
its schedule with tentative rates, sent for an 
expert from the customhouse at New York, 
who brought with him samples of the prin- 
cipal cotton goods imported in order that 


the subcommittee could satisfactorily de- 
termine how the schedule would work under | 


This fact guided 
us in perfecting 
| Aqua Velva, expressly for use after 
| shaving. Aqua Velva conserves the 

moisture of the skin, Yet many prepa- 

rations which are sometimes recom- 


after shaving 


| mended as “good for after-shaving 


use,” do just the opposite—they actu- 
ally leave the skin dry and feeling tight. 


foreign costs prevailing at that time, by | 


taking the articles separately and comput- | 
ing the tariff rate in order to ascertain what | 


the landed cost of the article would be. For 
the first time a really scientific and har- 
monious cotton schedule was thus pre- 
pared. 


In addition to keeping the newly- 
shaved skin like velvet, by conserving 


| its moisture, Aqua Velva meets every 


requirement of an ideal preparation 
for after-shaving use: # 


This subcommittee had its triais in | 


abundance, as its members were not in en- 
tire accord and some of the manufacturers 
took vigorous exceptions to certain of the 
rates which it fixed, and certain members of 
the committee, in turn, took exceptions to 


the claims which had been made by some | 
representatives of the cotton industry. In | 


the final outcome it was found that it was 


not safe for the manufacturers to assume | 


_ | condition all day 
a lack of knowledge on the part of the com | against irritation from sun and wind. 


mittee, 


The tariff on wool, when any is laid. as | how much better this genuinely scientific 


there always has been in Republican bills, 


has usually excited more controversy, both | 
in Congress and among the people at large, | 


than any other provision. A new contro- 
versy arose as to whether the tariff should 
be laid on wool in the grease-—that is, as it 
comes from the sheep’s back—or upon the 
clean content thereof after the dirt and 
grease have been removed. The removal oi 
the dirt and grease causes the wool to shrink 
in weight from 10 per cent to 70 per cent, 
depen ng upon the nature of the wooi, the 
finer wool as a rule shrinking much more 
than the coarse wool. The Payne Bill levied 
the duty upon wool in the grease, and the 
subcommittee adopted in general a plan 
similar to that of the Payne Bill, except that 
carpet wool was put on the free list. It had 
on a moderate duty under the Payne 
ill. 


When the report of the subcommittee was 
submitted to the full committee of the Re- 
publican members, the controversy was 
renewed as to the method of levying a 
tariff on wool. After a stormy session, the 
majority decided that it should be levied 
upon the clean content and rewrote the 
whole schedule. 

While the full committee was going over 
the schedules prepared by the subcom- 


mittees, the bill was being discussed by the 


—It brings a new thrill to your face. 

—It tingles delightfully when you put it on. 

—It cools, soothes, protects the skin. 

—-It gives first aid to little nicks and cuts. 

—It pleases with its fresh, man-style 
fragrance. 


A few drops of Aqua Velva after your 
morning shave will keep your face in prime 
long. It protects 
Try 
it tomorrow! Only by a test can you see just 


after-shaving preparation is. 


Large 5-ounce bottle 50c (60c in Canada) 
Costs almost nothing a day—only a few 
drops needed. By mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price if your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


Test bottle——-EREE 


We'll gladly send you a free “"150-drop” test bortle of 
Aqua Velva. Fill in your name and address on the lines 
lew. clip off and mail to Dept. P., The J, B. Williams 
Cc ol b . : Se. Paerick 
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hese seven mammoth 
bread-kitchens prove 


New York likes 
| home-like food 


MILLION hemes in and around New York 


choose Bond Bread every week. 


Most New Yorkers came from the farms and the 
small towns of far away. To them Bond Bread 
is more than good food—it is a reminiscence. 


Its home-like flavor recalls their happy childhood, 
when mother baked her golden loaves at home. 
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members of the House outside of the com- 
mittee. The question of licensing importa- 
tions of dyes and coal-tar chemicals, duties 
on hides and skins, potash, crude oi! and 
troleum, long-staple cotton, asphalt and 
umber were debated, and groups were 
formed which either favored or objected to 
the policies adopted by the committee. 
The Minnesota members, and some others, 
acting through Mr. Newton, of that state, 
were insistent that the free list be enlarged 
so as to include all kinds of lumber, and 
especially shingles, and were successful ex- 
cept as to shingles. The — producers 
were making a last-minute drive to keep 
the duty on sugar as high as possible. The 
alcohol manufacturers and makers of cattle 
feed were in force, seeking to keep black- 
strap molasses on the free list. 
hen the bill was finally introduced it 
contained a dye-licensing provision, duties 
on potash, oils, asphalt and shingles, while 
hides and cotton were on the free list. The 
committee had not been unanimous with 
reference to these matters, and as some 
members of the committee had reserved the 
right to demand a separate vote in the 
House thereon, it was decided to have these 
matters determined by a Republican caucus 
of the House. 

A caucus was called, and never was a Re- 
publican caucus more fully attended. 
Copies of the bill were placed in the hands 
of every member present, and a general and 
very lively debate ensued upon questions of 
the rates and other matters in dispute. The 
Republican members in general desired to 
support the bill. Some were quite ready to 
take it as it stood. Others wished to have 
an ee. when the bill came before 
the House for consideration and adoption, 
to submit amendments and demand a sepa- 
rate vote on important questiona. A rule 
for procedure in the House was presented 
and adopted, under which committee 
amendments would be in order at any time, 
and a separate vote was to be allowed upon 
five distinct measures. These motions were 
to strike out the dye and licensing provi- 
sions and the duties on crude oils and as- 
phalt, and to place duties on hides and skins 
and on long-staple cotton. 

Following the caucus, a meeting was 
called of all the members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and after a short and 
spirited session in which the Democratic 
members voiced their objections, the bill 
was ordered reported. 


Final Touches 


But the work of the committee did not 
stop here. The bill contained 1710 para- 
graphs in the portion thereof that related to 
the duties imposed. In addition to this, 
there were more than sixty pages of the ad- 

o computation 
has ever beer made of the different items 
included, but these probably number about 
10,000. It was inevitable that some typo- 
graphical errors should occur in the printing 
of the bill, and there was, of course, an in- 
sistent demand by members of the House 
for slight changes. 

The bill was taken up in the House on 
July ninth, and a memorable debate fol- 
lowed, led in turn by the Republican and 
Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Meanwhile experts of 
the Tariff Commission and of the isla- 
tive Drafting Service combed the law word 
for word and comma for comma for errors, 
and complaints about language and rates 
were reduced to writing and presented to 
members of the committee. Each day, 
about two hours before the House met, the 
majority members sat in the chairman’s 
room in the Capitol and went over these 
matters. Those that were accepted and 
agreed upon were put in the form of amend- 
ments by the clerks. 

The committee amendments were placed 
in charge of the writer, who presented them 
during the discussion of the bill by the 
House. 

It was to be expected that some changes 
would be made in the bill. Mr. Frear, of 
Wisconsin, a Republican member of the 
committee, led an attack on the dye em- 
bargo, which was successful, and it was 
stricken out of the bill, as were also the 
duties on crude oil and asphalt. The motion 
to put a duty on hides was per | sup- 
ported, but failed because it would have 
made necessary a duty on leather, boots and 
shoes. 

The motion to put a duty on long-staple 
cotton also was lost. As thus modified, with 


| some other minor changes, the bill was 


passed by a vote of 288 to 127. 


October 11,1924 


The proceedings in the House and the 
votes taken made, in some instances, a pe- 
culiar record. Some Western members 
were strong for a duty on hides but un- 
willing to oat a compensating duty on 
boots and shoes. Many Southern members 
spoke earnestly in favor of a duty on long- 
staple cotton; others favored a duty on 
peanuts and vegetable oils but were quite 
unwilling to grant a similar duty on other 
products. One Progressive oy u ’ 
during the committee hearings, a high duty 
on a product chiefly grown in his own state. 
This was granted, but to show his opposi- 
tion to protective rates elsewhere, he voted 
against the bill. One New England mem- 
ber voted against the bill on account of the 
duties on agricultural products. The 
Louisiana delegation wanted the sugar du- 
ties as orerided ta the measure, and most of 
them consistently voted for the bill. 

The opponents of the bill claimed that 
the duties it fixed were too high; but among 
the manufacturers there were many who 
claimed that the rates in the bill were too 
low to Stes them from the underpaid la- 
bor of Europe. 

At this time a strong demand arose for an 
immediate revision of the national revenue 
laws. It was evident that Federal taxes 
were heavier than was necessary, and the 
demand for revision became general 
throughout the country. In the Senate a 
controversy arose over the basis of valua- 
tion for levying the rates of the tariff, and 
the Finance Viematites asked a report 
thereon from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Awaiting this report, the Finance Commit- 
tee held up the tariff bill. 


A New Era Opens 


In the meantime the House was at work 
on a new revenue bill, which was passed by 
that body one month after the passage of 
the tariff bill. The Senate a with un- 
usual serie, and on November 23, 1921, 
it became a law. 

Shortly after the revenue bill passed, 
Senator Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, was 
stricken with his last illness, and passed 
away December 31, 1921. Senator Porter 
J. McCumber, of North Dakota, then be- 
came chairman of the committee and 
Smoot, of Utah, its vice chairman, with 
Robert M. La Follette ranking third. Thus 
the greater influence in this powerful com- 
mittee, as was already the case in the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, 
passed from the East to the West and Mid- 
dle West. It was a new era in tariff legisla- 
tion, although it was but another evidence 
of a change that affected Congress as a 
whole. Congress had already passed the 
Emergency Tariff Act, which had been in- 
troduced by the writer and was designed 
wholly to protect the interests of the 
farmer, although including a provision with 
reference to dyes inse from the stand- 
point of netional defense. But the power 
of the agricultural states was to be exer- 
cised still further. 

Keen eyes in the Senate had seen this ul- 
timate control and were prepared for it. A 
few senators representing farming states 
had invited codperation with a view to the 
further protection of farm industries. The 
accessions to this group were rapid, and be- 
fore long there came into existence one of 
the most powerful factions in the Senate, 
namely, the so-called farm bloc. 

Thus, when the Finance Committee went 
into executive session early in January to 
consider the tariff bill, the farm bloc was a 
well-oiled and ogo age | machine. 

As soon as the revenue bill was passed, 
the fight began once more over the question 
of American valuation. The Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate had already given some 
consideration to the subject, and held hear- 
ings on this question and certain of the 
schedules. Senator Smoot had from the 
first been a sues | opponent of the Amer- 
ican valuation, and as the controversy went 
on the feeling upon the subject became 
more bitter; but it was evident that the op- 

nents to this plan were gaining ground, 

rgely because of the difficulty in adminis- 
tration of the plan and the adjustment of 
the duties under it. 

The first agreement that the Finance 
Coramittee reached was to discard the 
American valuation as a basis of assessing 
customs duties and to assess them on the 
fo value. It also increased the scope of 
the Tariff Commission and wrote into the 
law a provision which would permit the 
President, under certain conditions, to 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Burroughs — the mark of a quality product — Burroughs 


Why Burroughs Has Always 
Been Standard in Banks 


In the hands of the banker, a figuring machine meets 
its supreme test. His is a business of figures—at least 
75% of his records are figures. Absolute accuracy is his 
only standard. Every day his bank must balance exactly — 
every penny must be accounted for—there cannot be 
the slightest undetected mistake. Multitudes of figures 
must be speedily added, subtracted, multiplied, divided— 
day in and day out without error. 





The customers’ statements must be ready on time. 
Collections must be prompt. The books must be in- 
stantly ready for credit reference. The banker’s demands 
from a figuring machine are the most exacting in the 
business world. 


William Seward Burroughs built his first adding machine 
to meet this gruelling test of bank work. As a result, 
bankers have found—that Burroughs machines meet 
every test completely—that they can be depended on 
absolutely for accuracy—for speed—for day in and out 
uninterrupted service. Small wonder, then, that 
Burroughs machines have always been standard in banks. 





Today, in the 34,000 banks in the United States and 
Canada, Burroughs machines are standard. In many they 
are used in all departments—some using as many as 400 
machines. Eighty-five per cent of all the bank ledgers 
in the country are posted and statements written 
on Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machines. 
Accounts are analyzed, interest figured, tellers’ receipts 
totalled, transit letters written, and all the figure work 
of banking done in a fraction of the former time, 
with absolute accuracy and with less expense. 





As Burroughs machines made it ‘possible to develop more effective systems 
in banks—so the Burroughs Company has been able to make like contri- 
butions to commercial, industrial and business operations. More than 3,000 
Burroughs men are analyzing and studying the figure problems of big and 
little concerns; out of this study new systems have been devised and new 
machines developed, by which, remarkable economies of time, work and 
money in the office have been made possible in the nearly 500,000 business 
concerns who have purchased more than 750,000 Burroughs machines. 


Talk to your banker. You can well afford to stand by his judgment. Then 
talk your figure problems over with a Burroughs representative. You assume 
no obligation. If you live in one of the more than 200 cities where Burroughs 
is located, call our local office. Otherwise your local banker will give you the 
address of the office nearest you; or, if you prefer, fill in and mail the coupon. 

















Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, 
6009 Second Blvd., Detroit,Mich. 
I would like to have o Burroughs men 
tell me the advantages Burroughs would 
bring to my business. 


Billin 
Name —.—— pte Las 
Business... intestine 
Address —-—. 


Machines 
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bo DSP ay ASHIONABLE Rollin enclosed models are adap- 
/¢ < Zi | oki 7 tations of smart b rench designs —with a dash 
\ Se \ of venturesome originality. 

! t) — es /~ Their dignified attractiveness is augmented by a 
a completeness and a fineness of furnishing which 
| i, . 4 adds easy-chair comfort and a particular charm. 

k =) = But the discriminating buyer must look 

ig still further for the utmost in motor car value. 
4 ny Your car must not only have a notable appear- 
N\ils/ r ance. It must have a high degree of mechanical 
h WIN, excellence, resulting in superior qualities of riding 
and driving. 
| The Rollin,embodyingsuch features as European 
i V\1 type, small bore, high compression motor; 4-bearing 
VY \\ crankshaft, aluminum alloy pistons and connecting 
| rods ; a perfected system of force-feed lubrication ; 
} an exceptionally brilliant design of carburetor and 
| 











manifold, giving the ability to deliver 25 to 30 miles } 
per gallon of gasoline ; 4-wheel brakes; Balloon tires | 
eS Se and Transverse Rear Spring, is the last word in wN E& F F . 
: = = mechanical advancement. 

In no other car will you find this identical com- 
bination of advanced features. 

Therefore, no other car can give you, in our 
opinion, equivalent value. 

See the Rollin first —it will set a standard for 
your judgment of motor car values. 

The Rollin dealer in your town will show you. 


































Touring Car - - $$ 995 
Three Seated Coupe Roadster - 1195 
Five Passenger Sedan - - - 1295 
Special Coupe” - - . - 1395 
Special Sedan - - - - 1550 
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Prices fo. b. Cleveland, Tax extra. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
lower or raise duties to the extent of 50 per 
cent. This was in part to compromise with 
the friends of the American-valuation plan. 

This change in valuation made it neces- 
sary that every ad-valorem rate in the bill 
should be changed, the rate necessarily be- 
ing higher on the European valuation than 
on the American value. The Finance Com- 
mittee had already heard at length experts 
from the customs service and the Tariff 
Commission; but while the bill was being 
redrafted in the Senate, propaganda and in- 
formation by the ton were pouring into the 
committee room. Some of it was new, but 
most of it was old matter revamped. En- 
terprising senators were often in attend- 
ance, although members of the House, 
when the bill was being considered before 
the Ways and Means Committee, were con- 
tent to present their claims to individual 
members. Representatives of the farm 
bloe were in almost daily attendance in the 
interest of increased duties on farm prod- 
ucts. 

Thus, under the constant pressure from 
within and without, and spurred on by 
the demand for some sort of tariff bill, the 
Finance Committee worked for months. 
Business interests became impatient over 
the uncertainty, and many senators were 
coming up for reélection in the fall. Finally 
the committee agreed to report an amended 
bill subject to still further amendments as 
the debate on the floor of the Senate pro- 
gressed. It was about three months after 
the active committee consideration of the 
bill began that a bill containing more than 
2000 amendments was reported to the 
Senate. The great majority of these amend- 
ments resulted from the change from Amer- 
ican valuation to foreign valuation as a basis 
for assessing the duties, but many of them 
were vital in importance. 

The report of the bill by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee merely postponed con- 
flict over many features of it. There was 
organized opposition to many of the rates 
on the Republican side, and a filibuster be- 
gan immediately on the part of the Demo- 
crats. There had been much strife in the 
committee over the rates on sugar and wool; 
but battles now began on cutlery, dyes, 
coal-tar products, shingles and lumber, 
laces and embroideries, long-staple cotton, 
magnesite and other articles; in some in- 
stances as to the rates and in others as to 
whether the article should or should not be 
put on the free list. 


Flexible:Tariff Provisions 


But while the Senate filibustered, the 


Committee on Finance worked. One mem- 
ber remained on the Senate floor, ever alert 
for parliamentary moves, while others con- 
sidered and reconsidered. The onslaught 
from the Democratic side was met with 
committee amendments, for the most part 
reduction in rates. Senator Kellogg, of 
Minnesota, made a determined effort to 
have shingles put on the free list and suc- 
ceeded in reversing the action of the com- 
mittee. Senator Gooding and the so-called 
farm bloc obtained a much higher rate on 
wool than the House bill carried, and an in- 
crease in the rates on vegetable oils. 

As a consequence of the change in valua- 
tion, the administrative features had to be 
largely rewritten. There were also added 
the so-called flexible-tariff provisions au- 
thorizing the President, after a considera- 
tion of the case by the Tariff Commission 
and report made by it, to raise or lower 
duties not exceeding 50 per cent. 

The Senate finally passed the bill on 
August 19, 1922, having considered it since 
April eleventh of the same year. Imme- 
diately thereaiter announcement was inade 
in the House that the Senate had passed the 
bill with sundry amendments, in which the 
concurrence of the House was requested. 
The House then went through the usual 
form of taking the bil! from the Speaker’s 
table, disagreeing with the Senate amend- 
ments and asking for a conference, which 
was agreed to by the Senate. 

The conferees on the part of the House 
were Mr. Fordney, the writer and Mr. 
Longworth, on the Republican side; and 
Messrs, Garner and Collier on the Demo- 
cratic side; for the Senate, Messrs. Mc- 
Cumber, Smoot and McLean, on the 
Republican side; and Messrs. Simmons 
oat Jones for the Democrats. While the 
minority members take part in a confer- 
ence, the real control of the bill is in the 
hands of the members of the majority po- 
litical party in the case of a bill upon which 
the two great political parties are divided. 


THE SATURDAY 


The power of the conference in such cases | 


LONGER 


is very great; for though the members may 
not increase a rate so as to make it higher 
than either bill, or decrease a rate so as to 
make it lower than either, they can accept 
the rate in either bill or agree upon any 
rate between, and it is difficult to get their 
decision changed, and on minor matters 
practically impossible. If an article is on 
the free list in one bill and dutiable in the 
other bill, their decision becomes extremely 
important; but though it is often said that 
the conferees write the bill, this is not 
strictly true. On the other hand, the in- 
fluence of the Republican conferees in pre- 
paring this great measure for final adoption 
was so strong that it was controlling in 
cases where they were in complete agree- 
ment. 
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The bill had been under consideration so | 
long that the pressure for its speedy enact-., | 
ment was renewed and the conferees were | 
inclined to bring the matter to a conclusion 


as soon as possible. 


In addition to the clerical amendments | 


and amendments made necessary in the 
rates by reason of the change in valuation, 
the Senate bill had in many instances 
raised the rates carried in the House bill. 
The principal differences between the House 
and the Senate were with reference to the 
rates on wool and sugar, the dye-licensing 
proposals, the duties on magnesite, potash 
and shingles. All these matters were again 
fought over in conference. 


The Bill in Conference 


The first matter to be determined in the 
conference was whether the American or 


foreign valuation should be adopted as the | 
basis of the rates. Senator Smoot was the | 


champion of the foreign valuation, and Mr. 


Fordney was equally strong for the Amer- | 


ican valuation. The writer had from the 
first been personally opposed to taking the 
American valuation as a basis. As a con- 
feree, it was his duty to sustain the bill as 
reported from the House as long as theré 
was a reasonable chance of its enactment. 
But in the time that had elapsed since the 
bill had passed the House the sentiment in 
the House for the American valuation had 
weakened and the general situation had 
greatly changed. After several days of dis- 
cussion of this question in conference, the 
House conferees receded, and with their re- 
cession all support for the American valua- 
tion vanished. Nearly everyone now 
concedes that it ought not to have been 
adopted. 

A struggle then ensued over the other 


points of difference between the House and | 


Senate bills. After seventeen days of most 


exhausting work, and after having sum- | 


moned experts from the Tariff Commission 
and the Treasury Department to aid in giv- 
ing facts with reference to controverted 
questions, the conferees finally reached an 
agreement. That agreement included a 
compromise on the wool rates, a very slight 
raise in the duties on sugar from the House 
bill, a limited embargo on dyes and a duty 
on potash. 

When the conference report came before 


the House for adoption on September thir- | 
teenth the embargo provision and the duties | 


on potash were again attacked. Mr. Garner, 
of Texas, moved to recommit the report to 
the conference, with instructions to place 
potash on the free list and to strik» out the 
proviso relating to dye embargo, and the 
motion carried. The bill was again taken 
up in conference and agreed to and reported 
and passed by the House on September fif- 
teenth. 

Four days later the Senate agreed to it, 
and on September 21, 1922, the President 
signed the bill in the presetice of members 
of both committees. 

The work of revising the tariff had been 
completed. The members of the House who 
prepared the original bill were strongly im- 
pressed with the importance of their duties 
and the fact that they represented not 
merely their own districts but the whole 
country. They had built the measure upon 
the principles of their party, and had a!so 
framed it so that the average rates were 
aw less than those of the Payne 


ill. 

They believed it would build up busi- 
ness at home, increase our foreign trade, 
sustain wages and bring to the Treasury a 


far greater revenue than any tariff bill that | 


had preceded it. It has now been on trial 
long enough so that whatever merits or de- 
fects it has should be fully known. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Green. 
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r Cyclone Fence preserves property—reduces 
wear and tear, prolongs property life. Cycione 
“Galv-After” Chain Link Fence is the longer 
life Fence. Resists corrosion. Therefore, 
Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link Fabric in- 
sures the maximum in longer life to both prop- 
erty and fence. Heavily Zinc-Coated (or Hot- 
Galvanized) by Hot-Dipping Process AFTER 
Weaving. Does not require annual painting. 

Write nearest offices, Dept. 21, for complete’ infor 
mation about “Galv-After” Fence, Cyclone Service 
and Cyclone Fence for industrial 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


and Offices; Waukegan, lil., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. | 
), Portland, 
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WAVE LENGTH vo.ume 


There are only two knobs, one to pick 
up stations, the other to control volume 
and eliminate unwanted programs. A 
guide card is furnished to show set 


| tings for the different stations. Tuska 
Superdyne selectivity ~ ~sgpestps a tre 
mendous advance in radio. 





wait for the ultimate 
it never comes / 


RADIO moves so fast! It is bewildering. But why sit 
back and allow its gorgeous harmonies to pass you by, 
unheard? If you are “ waiting until it is perfected,’’ then 
you will wait forever, and forever you will miss the 
riches that radio can pour into the chosen moments of 
your life 

Through the Tuska Superdyne you can enjoy the best 
that redio has to offer, to-night if you wish. You can 
have results that will satisfy the musically critical; results 
that will astonish the seeker for distant stations; astound- 
ing results with maximum ease and minimum operating 
expense 

Perhaps some day a better radio receiver than the 
Tuska Superdyne will be built. But that will not make 
the Superdyne any less extraordinary than it now is. 
Complete satisfaction in radio may be yours now and 
for the years to come through the Tuska Superdyne. 


Not because it is new, for that is fleeting distinction; 
not because it is the ultimate, for that is impossible; but 
solely because in appearance, simplicity, economy and 
results it permanently fills the most exacting demands, 
buy the Tuska Superdyne. 


THE C. D. TUSKA CO., 


Connecticat Hears England 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Superdyne 
You may be interested to hear Radio Frequency Receiver 
that on Thureds at7P.M.I 

; ag hy The model illustrated above is 






tole » lieten in om a concert 
rom Station 1ZY, Manchester priced at $150, without tubes, 
England, using vour Tuska Super batteries or horn. Great for loud 
tyne iver. Other people in apeaker reception of distant sta 
thin iocaiity heard this same sta tions. Full, natural tone. Li 
ceneed under Armstrong Circuit 


fs thre abe we Patent No. 1,115,149. Other 
Hemman H. Weve, 


Rockville, Cann 


Write for beautifully illustrated thir ty-page catalog No, 21-K. 
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Tuska receivers are to be had at 
prices from $35 to $350. 
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scenarios, and just loved to mess around 
the kitchen Sunday nights. He was the 
most all-around man I ever met, and that 
doesn’t mean that he was a sissy either. 
He could box, play tennis and really knew 
the finer points of mah-jongg, but he drank 
his soda water with a straw. 

Paul was a poet with the sou! of a dove. 
I felt like an angel after he had purified me 
with his declaration of love, but he wore a 
ring on each hand. 

Edward was a strapping giant. Any girl 
would be proud to be seen walking down 
the street with him. Why, I could wear high 
heels, a fancy hat, take a deep breath, and 
still feel like a little girl walking by his side. 
He was what is known as a perfect speci- 
men—but he would take two or three bites 
without swallowing, and then wash it all 
down: with a drink. 

Henry was good. My mother said she 
could love him as a son, and that is saying 
a great deal. He was honest, sweet, gen- 
erous, a Napoleon in business, a Galahad in 
love. He had the quaintest sense of humor 
and would say the driest little things with- 
out knowing he was a bit funny, or at least 
without showing that heknewit. A sense of 
humor is wonderful in a man—but he wore 
white neckties and ate peas with a spoon. 

However, I doubt if I would have taken 
the veil if it hadn’t been for Walter. He was 


| an out-and-out highbrow and he didn’t care 


who knew it. He wore his Phi Beta Kappa 
key for a fob and always referred to Har- 
vard as Cambridge. ou know what I 


| mean. He believed in psychology, or maybe 


it was psychoanalysis. He switched off onto 
eugenics in the midst of his proposal and 
called himself a Nordic. But when he said 
he was interested in my reactions I knew 
that the other sex was not for me. 

—Julie Dupont. 


The Whale of the Saucy Anna 


A SAILORMAN hoary, was Patrick 
McRory 
A seasoned old son of the sea. 
When telling a yarn he would never use 
blarney 
At least, that is what he told me! 
“T'U tell you a new one, a pounce true one,”’ 
Said he as we rambled along. 
“Let's see, now! The date is ’way back in 
the 80's, 
My very first trip to Hong-Kong. 


“The brig Saucy Anna had sailed from Sa- 
vannah. 
Her cargo? Just what she could get! 
She raced two windjammers clear past the 
Bahamas, 
Her sails every inch of them set. 
She kept on her way in a smother of spray, 
With a breeze that was steady, though light, 
Till, all in al ge came a terrible crash, 
In the black of the tropical night. 


“The crew, in a panic, with fury Satanic, 
Fought madly to get to the boats; 
But with curses and thumps they were set to 
the pumps, 
As I shouted: ‘Keep cool, men! She 
floats!’ 
But ’twas plain she was sinking! The old 
tub was drinking 
Much more than her vitals could hold ; 
Though the pumps helped a bit, she was too 
badly hit, 
And she soon in her death struggle rolled. 


“The cause of our plight was revealed with 
the light, 
’Twas a derelict just on our starboard. 
The horizon was bare, except for a pair 
Of frolicking whales on the larboard. 
They were headed our way, as they spouted 
at play, 
And were soon nosing round us a bit, 
When one made a dash for the place where 
the crash 
Had occurred when our vessel was hit. 


“Tt seems that the cook had baited a hook 
With a large piece of fat pickled pig. 
Splash! Over it went, and dropped clear in 
the rent 
That gaped in the bow of the brig. 
The whale saw it splash! With a furious 


as 
He followed it up with his snout. 
’Twas atitbit indeed! He went in with such 


speed, 
That he stuck, and he couldn’t back out. 


“Tis a fact scientific, precise and specific, 
That a whale, if it’s tickled, will spout. 
So the cook drove a nail through the end of a 


rail, 
And tickled her under the snout. 
She spouted, of course, with consid’rable 
force, 
While the captain was pleased as could be. 
Every time she would spout she would throw 
water out 
From. the vessel back into the sea. 


“They kept the pumps going, they kept the 
whale blowing, 
Till the Anna was dry as a chip; 
And the cook fed the whale with some stuff 
from a pail, 
For "twas now quite the pet of the ship. 
And when it had dined it grew very resigned 
To its fate, se it helped things along, 
By —" its tail, which, helped by the 
sail, 
Soon took the brig into Hong-Kong. 


“‘Now the crew, by this time, thought it would 
be a crime 
To desert their affectionate pet, 
For she’d nowhere to go—so, as far as I 
know, 
She’s a-sailing around with them yet.” 
—Alfred I. Tooke. 

















DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


“Say, Bo, Life in the Country is Being Utterly Spoited. Three Times This Afternoon 
I Set Myself to Nail a Chicken, When a Dingbdiasted Automobile Beat, Me to ft!i"’ 
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BOSCH | 


A new scientific device 
that controls car springs 
perfectly and provides 
true riding comfort at 

low cost. Prices per pair: 
necessities For Fords, $10. For Medium Cars, 
i $15. For Heavy Cars andTrucks,$20. 
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Bosch Spark Plug 


The big sure-firing gas- 
tight plug with the un- 
breakable insulator and 
the nickel steel electrodes. 
Get the genuine—it’s red! 
Regular Sizes. . . $1.00. 
Ford Size’... . JS 


POST 


Bosch Ford Ignition 


TYPE 600 
A new ignition system—big, rug- 
ged, efficient, waterproof—with 
automaticspark advance. Makes 
starting easy—adds power and 
speed—saves gas and repairs— 
keeps plugs clean—prevents all 
ignition troubles. Price $12.75. 


ndshield 

W iper—ELECTRIC 
An absolutely reliable 
automatic cleaner that is 
operated electrically. Nat affect- 
ed by engine speeds. Puts no 
burden on the battery. Requires 
no attention. Price $9.50 each. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Dealers: Certain territories present unusual opportunities for those who can qualify as Official Bosch Dealers. 


Write or wire. 


Branches: NEW YORK 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 








often 80 purely militant as to call for remon- 
strance, I wrote on October 3, 1918, to Mr. 
(. M. Wooliey, my nominal representative 
on the War Trade Board: 


The easential duty is laid upon the United 
States to win the war. é-% e are other 
duties, subordinate but important. . . . 

Here, as often, one thing must be done and 
another thing must not be left undone. . . . 
We have the experience of our allies and ene- 
mies to show the neceasity of the dual uvt- 


We should net om « large scale now take 
advantage of the intense concentration of our 
allies on the war to undermine their business 
for our adver . To exploit their trade in 
their «tress wo be too like a German act. 
We ought to cultivate by every means not cer- 
tainly needed for war such ion of our com- 
meree a2 we can ao treat. It should be a sub- 
ordinate but a definite duty todo this. ... 
The questions “how” and “how far” must be 
answered differently under different conditions, 
but the duty ie none the lees plain. To do noth- 
ing but fight the war would be as wrong to our 
people as it would be unfair to others to take 
advantage of the war to exploit their trade. 





This counsel was needed rather than 
heeded. On one occasion the War Trade 
Board refused to permit the shipment from 
Yokohama to San Francisco of a iarge lot 
of furs which were urgentiy required b 
thelr American owners although the avail- 
able Japanese steamer had not a full 0. 
The reason given was that it was hoped the 
Japanese would find through such a policy 
on our part that their transpacific ships 
were running at a loss and would consent 
under pressure of this kind to transfer some 
vessels to the Atlantic for use in the war 
zone, where they were wanted. I told them 
without avail that it was not wise to use 
foree of this kind with the Japanese and 
that the course was unjust to the Amer- 
icans concerned. 

On ita scientific side our war work was 
conducted on @ principle opposite to that 
followed with our commerce, Our scien- 
tifle services were not oriy maintained but 
enlarged; new buildings and equipment 
were provided and a permanent to the 
country for peace has resulted. Additional 
laboratories for the Bureau of Standards. 
the Bureau of Fisheries and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey were built from the fund 
for the rational security and defense. These 
are not temporary structures, such as were 
erected on public reservations for some of 
the new war services and to provide space 
required by the military departments. Ws 
worked during war for the peace that was 
to come, and there the buildings are, sub- 
stantial, strong, enduring. Chief among 
them were three new luboratories for the 
Bureau of Standards, all of permanent 
value, especially the great industrial build- 
ing with ite diversi productive units, 
including a pottery and glass works. The 
force of this great scientific bureau was 
doubled, Ite touch with Army and Navy 
was intimate and constructive; the three 
departments worked in the closest codper- 
ation in scientific concerns, and with ect 
harmony, 


A Busy Bureau 


The scientific history of the war has not 
been written, and when the story is told it 
will reflect credit on all connected with it. 
The Bureau of Standards not only retained 
but developed its fyll functions throughout 
the war without discord and without de- 
bate, There were no councils there to 
control what was done, no boards to guide 
or to misguide, It operated steadily and 
smoothly under demands from both mili- 
tary services, which at their height came 
at the average rate of one every twenty 
minutes, nights and Sundays included. 

I have ev:phasized the development of 
the Bureau of Standards ete | n justice 
to its former distinguished chief, Dr. 8. W. 
Stratton, and partly berause it points to 
the proper war organization of the Govern- 
ment. Its work in war was a natural out- 
growth cf ite work in peace, and so should 
all government war functions be. We 
should never again go through the heart- 
breaking period of unvertainty how to 
organige for conflict. Aa every army in 


peace has mobilization plans, so should 
every department plan to mobilize—not 
by creating new organiams, but by enlarg- 
ing and empowering those which are. One 
of our great weakneases in goverament 
affairs is that we take events nonchalantly 
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till a crisis comes, and then create in haste 
some special separate temporary body to 
deal with it, while all the time the proper 
means are ready to our hands if we will but 
see them, will foresee the need that may 
arise and prepare for their adaptation to it. 
The primary form of preparedness is that 
which has to do with the very fabric of the 
Government. 

Special executive officers are doubtless 
required in war, but each should be related 
to an existing department and so be tied in 
to the government structure, Something 
in the nature of a codrdinator will be 
required to adjust the varying demands 
that arise in war, but this function should 
be that of assimilating the conflicting ele- 
ments and advising the executive con- 
cerning them. There it should stop; it 
should be informative, advisory and no 
more. 

The war government a be the pease 
government enlarged, equ ,em 
to meet the necessities of. war. the kind 
of codrdinator — in og be 
our great corporations, where his work has 
grown up naturally and is effective. 


The Fisheries Conference 


It illustrates the pressure of the time to 
say that, though much was of course 
about the so-called war cabinet, I knew 
little concerning it. As I had no direct 
responsibility with it there was no occasion 
for inquiry and there were always reasons 
for keeping closely to my own tasks. Some 
of these reasons were peculiar. In the midst 
of the stress and strain of war we were 
troubled in several of the department 
“vffices by a series of anonymous letters 
which attacked the character of a number 
of our rr ™) Some of these letters 
came to me with malignant abuse of 
the who had incurred the writer’s 
dislike; other sirnilar ones were sent to the 
homes of the parties under attack. They 
were obviously written by one familiar 
with some details of the personal or official 
lives of the victims, but were without justifi- 
cation either in their animus or in their 
substance. 

The writer was so skillfully concealed 
that special detectives from the Post Office 
et gery worked long in vain at the 
problem of finding the author. As the 
matter grew serious with the repetition of 
the letters, which grew more virulent, extra 
efforts at detection were made. At last it 
was discovered that the typewriter ye 
which some of the letters were written had 
a defective letter. None of the yawerins 
machines in the department showed the 
fault. ~ keeping the whole matter silent, 
with the knowledge of the detectives, so as 
to give the individuality of the writer 
o oye to show itself through a re 
the on of the letters, we at last limited 
possible authors to the small number of 
persons who could have known the cireum- 
stances which the letters described. A 
typewriter showing the defective letter was 
then found in a distant part of W 
in the house of a relative of a clerk in one of 
our offices, and this led to the d and 
dismissal of the writer, who was ly 
morbidly insane. 

Incidents of this kind so long as they 
remain a are a source of serious 
anxiety, for no one knows what falsehood 
may next be told or what villainous mis- 
interpretation of some innocent act may be 
spread abroad. No defense is possible 
against the unseen assailant, no one knows 
who the next victim will be, or when or 
where or in what form the attack will fall. 

For the first half of the war the Council 
of National Defense and its related activi- 
ties filled the time that could be 
from my department and cabinet work. 
During 1918, the American-Canadian Fish- 
erics Conference took me away from Wash- 
ington for weeks together. This conference 
was an attempt to take advantage of the 

ood feeling existing at that time between 

‘anada and the United States, use of 
our association in the war, to settle the 
aa fisheries disputes. The com- 
missioners for the Dominion of Canada 
were J. D. Hazen, G. J. Desbarats and 
William A. Found, and for the United 
States Edwin F. Sweet, Hugh M. Smith 
and myself acting as chairman. They first 
met in Washington in January, 1918, and 
thereafter held public hearings in American 
and Canadian ports on the Atlantic and 


Pacifie coasts and in Alaska. A later im- 
tt session was in Ottawa. The con- 
erence met finally at Lake Champlain, 
New York, on September 6, 1918, and 
ted a unanimous report. 
is led to a treaty covering the entire 
subject which was by representatives 
of Great Britain, Canada and the United 
States, September 2, 1919. Meanwhile 
both the Canadian Government and our 
own took steps by executive action to 
modify their respective 
remove several existing causes of complaint. 
The treaty and all the documents of the 
conference were duly transmitted to Con- 


gress. 

There in the Senate the treaty lies buried, 
but it is of record that a onious conclu- 
sion was reached unanimously on this in- 
volved subject of the fisheries, so long and 
at times so bitterly contested between two 
friendly peoples. 

Whatever the defects of our war organi- 
zation the spirit of our people was inspiring, 
whether one met it in Washington or felt 
it reflected from all over the land. I have 
—_ sot mmr how the men and ae 

my own ment veges a gin ure 
Liberty Bonds to the value ~ several 
millions. In most cases their pay was 
modest. They were busy in Red Cross 
work and in other activities; the cost of 
living was rising; yet in a spirit of sacrifice 
that meant serious deprivation to many 
Soaz toms, in the aggregate, large sums out 
of slender purses to support their country. 
The eagerness thus to serve, the enthusiasm 
for sacrifice of these men and women of 
small means, made the few cowardly ob- 
jectors, in Congress and out of it, seem to 
stand isolated either by their blindness to 
the duty of the hour or by their unwilling- 
ness to do it. 

There was in Porto Rico a laborer in the 
Lighthouse Service named Pedro liernan- 
dez. He spoke no English. His duty was 
to attend the range lights in the of 
May4guez. This work took perhaps an 
hour or two each day, for which he was 
paid fifteen dollars a month. In the sum- 
mer of 1918 he wrote a letter to his super- 
intendent which that officer sent to me 
through the usual official channels. It said 
in su ce: “I have been thinking of 
what I should do to help — It has been 
impossible for me to subscribe for Liberty 
Bonds. I have not even fay = War 
Savings nes The reason is I have not 
the money. But,” he added, “I can do 
this. I can give two days’ pay to the Red 
Cross. Please take it out of my pay.” 

An old  agpene agl in Chesa e Bay 
had throug BP ore saved three hundred 
dollars out meager wages, with the 
em oa that it would provide decent burial 
for his aged wife and himself. He wrote to 
inquire if it would be wrong to put this 
entire fund—all he had—into Liberty 
Bonds. He knew little about securities; he 
and his wife were quite willing to sacrifice 
all they had, if need be, for their country. 


Joe’s Prize Potatoes 


At the time when a sho: of food was 
threatening we instructed the keepers of 
our various stations throughout the country 
to allow their workers to cultivate any 
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work. At the of the season he had a 
fine crop, something like eleven bushels of 
excellent potatoes. 

One day a farmer came to visit the 
station superintendent and saw Joe ng 
his crop. Said the farmer, “Joe, that’s a 
fine lot of potatoes you have there, You 


Joe thought he was joking, but the farmer 
persisted, and at last Joe did take them 
the fair. There, to his great astonishment, 


g 


tions so as to . 
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he took the first prize for potatoes from all 
the farmers in the county. 
— ~— brief align illustrate 
of the war. Was a great 
review at Fort Myer. A large number of 
troops were about to leave for France. 
Secretary Baker made a moving and in- 
spiring address and then the long lines of 
strong young men swept us, their 
swinging step showing manly , their 
faces shining with enthusiasm. good 
woman stood near me over and 
over, “O Lord! O Lord! Send them all 
back again.” But she said to me, “I know 
gy Bg nas . in Fran : pries 
sea in ce many ts 
were serving as private soldiers in the 
French Army. One of these good men, 
when his mn was in billets, gathered 
the children of the village and taught them. 
One day he had a p of the little people 
about him and told them the story of Joan 
of Arc. He explained to them that she had 
been a simple untaught peasant girl, living 
in a remote village, and described her love 
of commtey. her devotion to the work of her 
humble home and her spirit of sincere 
religion. He teld the children of the voices 
that came to the modest peasant girl and 
how they led her out from the quiet village 
life to become the leader of great armies 
and the savior of her country. When he 
had finished, one little boy spoke up, “But, 
father, do we hear voices now?” The good 
riest was a little embarrassed to know 
ow to answer the child and hesitated 
before replying. As he did so there came 
through the open window the sound of an 
American bugle. The priest turned to the 
group suround him and said, “Yes, my 
children, we do hear voicés now.” 


Changing a Shipowner’s Views 


Though there were appealing human 
phases to the great st: le and much that 
gave enlarged vision of spiritual realities, 
the prevailing note in my remembrance of 
those days is one of hatred for the rule of 
force in all its forms. The spirit of force 
subtly took control of men and produced 
in them something akin to the mob spirit, 
however it was disciplined and regulated. 
The usual sanctions lost their control or 
disappeared, and were replaced by the use 
of ar afd power, the desire for which 

with its indulgence until it ventured 
into other fields than that in which it was 
for the time necessary. It made men cal- 
lous and indifferent to the sufferings of 
others, and it showed its ugly head even in 
civil pursuits where it had no right to be. 
I am no conscientious objector, no pacifist 
by settled conviction, but war, even suc- 
cessful war, is a curse to a nation, even if 
carried on as our struggle was, for a right- 
eous cause. It is a case of an easy descent 
to depths, and of a long, slow, painful 
struggle upward. 

One day there came to my office by 
appointment the head of a om 
company with an unusual request. He 
asked me to waive some of the provisions of 
law whereby a certain amount of life- 
saving equipment was required on pas- 
senger steamers, so that he might utilize 


lives of t mgers on their ships. I 


Pp was 
their supreme obligation and that the law 
in fa ger oagee life-saving equipment im- 
posed the minimum of what should be 
required. His request had to be refused, 
but an effort was made to do it in such a 
way that he would see and accept volun- 

what was not so much a demand of 
law as the duty of a friendly guardian over 
the persons of those who intrusted them- 
selves to his care. 

Some days after our interview he wrote 
me a letter which it was a oy, te receive, 
for by it I learned that we come to a 
cérdial understanding, that he had seen 
and accepted in a very fine was the trustee- 
ship for his passengers of which we had 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Discover for yourself the many 
places where the friendly warmth of 
Cozy Glow is needed. 

Cozy Glow’s flood of warmth brings 
comfort for baby’s bath. The favorite 
chair where the old folks like to sit is 
another spot that has always longed 
for Cozy Glow. 

Dad’s shaving, Mother’s need for 
warmth in a room hard to heat— 


COZY GLOW Gives 


frosty mornings, chilly evenings before 
the furnace fires are lighted—any num- 
ber of uses make it wise that you pro- 
vide your home with Cozy Glow. 


Be sure you get the genuine Cozy 
Glow. Its artistic design and finish 
will harmonize with every room. Its 
price is $10.50. Always look for the 
name Westinghouse when you pur- 
chase electrical appliances. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & >t wo dade te COMPANY 
Representatives 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Everywhere 


Tune in sometime with KDKA— KYW — WBZ—KFKX 


HERE'S Cozy Glow, Jr. 
It’s small only in size. 
The same careful work- 
manship; the same de- 
lightful finish; the same 
Westinghouse quality 
throughout. $6.50. 
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The New IDEAL ARCOLA 


Hot-water Heating Outfit 5 ' 
for parlor or dining room * 
With its glistening gray-enamel ¢ ) 


jacket, and its pyrex glass door 
through which the fire glows with 


genial warrnth—an ornament in * | 

any living room or dining room. Mm WIT O 

Connected with an American Ra- if 

diator in each room, ARCOLA fills 4 
diat th 
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the whole house with even, health- 
ful warmth. It requires minimum 
attention—almost runs itself by 
means of its self-regu- 
lating damper con- 
trol—and soon 
pays for itself in 
the fuel it saves, 
compared with 
old-fashioned 
heating methods, 











The New IDEAL Assem- 
bled Sectional Boiler 


for small homes with basements : 


Another new member of the IDEAL 
family, also sold on easy payments, 
comes completefy assembled and is F 
very low in price. It is designed for . z 
either steam or hot-water warmth 
and fits comfortably in low-ceiling 
, basements. Even the 
smallest house with a cel- 
=. lar can now enjoy radia- 
tor warmth at 
7? low cost. Only a 
- fewdollars down 
lwill put this |/ 
\ wonderful little ; 
‘boiler in your 
- home, complete- 
- ly installed. 
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Put this easy 
payment plan 
to work for 
you ++ * 
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fashioned heaters can now have 
for a small down payment « and the 
balance in easy installments 








HIS ANNOUNCEMENT means comfort to millions 
of American homes. Beginning today, it is possible for 
you to employ your credit in the installation of a 
modern heating plant, financing the purchase as most Ameri- 
can families have financed the purchase of their homes and 
their cars. Three factors have combined to make this new 


service possible: 


The plan The plan is simple and finan- 


cially sound. It involves no red 
tape. The coupon on this page will bring you a 
booklet which explains it fully. Write for it today. 


’ ¥ .£ The Institute of Thermal 
CT] lt p YOU LI $C Research of the American 
Radiator Company has designed a finer and 
better ARCOLA—a hot-water radiator heating out- 
fit—so attractive that it is an ornament in any 
living room or dining room—so efficient that it 
pays for itself in fuel saving. This, and the new 
IDEAL Assembled Sectional Boiler for installation 
in small homes with basements, make possible 
radiator warmth for small buildings of every 
type. Your Heating and Plumbiiag Certractor has 
these new boilers on display; he can install either 
one at once. 


C ’ , Nomen have performed a larger 
The men service for this country than 
the steamfitter and the plumber. A generation 
ago homes were heated with fireplaces and stoves; 
today millions of homes have modern warmth. 
These men have wrought this change. They are 
safe counsellors; let them explain this plan to you. 


CY eas Sl at she uantity production 

0 BEAPCISIVE wites Aghons amas 
ingly inexpensive. The smallest ARCOLA heating 
outfit (including radiators) can now be installed 
under average conditions for a surprisingly small 
down payment. An estimate for your home, store 
or garage will be cheerfully furnished by your 
Heating Contractor and involves no cost or ob- 
ligation. Get one and decide now to be comfort- 
able next winter! 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
talked, and from that day to this we have 
been cordial friends. I have always re- 
garded the outcome of this incident as one 
of the happiest events of the eight years or 
more spent in Washington. 

It reminds me of another incident which 
was singular in the respect that it had no 
outcome at all. We heard a great deal, be- 
fore the Seamen’s Act was passed, about 
the defects in our navigation laws, but we 
never could get a specific complaint. Those 
that professed to be such always evaporated 
when they were examined. I took ad- 
vantage on one occasion of the fact that 
the officers of many of our steamship com- 
panies were in Washington to ask them to 
my office, and after discussing other matters 
I asked them plainly what s' tions they 
wished to make respectin po in the 
navigation laws. They looked rather blank 
and said nothing, so I repeated the ques- 
tion. Still no response. Then I pointed 
out to them that much had been said in the 
press and otherwise in the ~~ of complaint 
about the navigation laws, but that such 
definite statements of the kind as had 
reached us had proved to be without foun- 
dation and that I should like to learn from 
them as experts what the defects were and 
what they would recommend as an im- 
provement. I r= for a reply, but it 
never came, and after a speaking silence of 
some minutes the meeting adjourned. 

So much has been said in criticism of the 
construction work which was on the cost- 
plus basis that one who is unfamiliar 2 
the facts may naturally suppose that there 
is aome inherent — woprsty about that 
method of work. In it seems to have 
been assumed by some critics to involve a 
necessary element of stupidity if not of 
moral obliquity. Experienced ee 
of unquestioned character had been build- 
ing on a large scale before the war on the 
cost-plus basis and the method was adopted 
by private owners whom it would be ri- 
diculous to call stupid or careless. When 


at the bank. Perhapsit could be managed in 
less than ten years, after all. Perhaps —— 

He came to regard Emily Nairn as a 
blank wall against which it was possible to 
toss memories of Laniston and catch them, 
like a tennis ball, on the rebound. It was 
natural enough to stop at the library for 
other books, especially as he saved money 
by renting them instead of buying; it was 
perfectly safe and innocent to talk about 
Laniston, and Emily almost always said 
something about Jennie without waiting to 
be prompted. He discovered, too, that it 
strengthened his determination to tell about 
it, that every time he talked to Emily 
Nairn he was a little surer than before 
that he was going back to Laniston, that 
ke could do it sooner than he’d planned. 
There wasn’t any reason why he shouldn’t 
let her understand why he lived in a cheap 
boarding house when he could afford com- 
fortable rooms and good food, why he had 
no time to waste on novels or fun or 
friends. 

“Take your mind off your work!’’ he ex- 
claimed, one rainy Sunday when he had 
dropped in at her little flat. ‘“‘Waste your 
— and—and take the edge off the fun 

of ‘going home. I know lots of men that 
couldn’t go back where they came from be- 
cause they’d be homesick there, because 
seam the tied themselves into friendships 

ere. 

“Not me! I don't have to have a good 
time. I learned how to watt for fun.” 

He waved his hand at the friendly little 
room 

“It's your business, of course; but it’s a 
mistake, living this way. You've got to ” 
uncomfortable if you’re going to get on. 
learned that much from Aunt Libby. It 
we'd had a place like this I’d never have 
wanted anything better, most likely.” 

Emily said something pleasant about 
Aunt Libb For some reason it angered 
— Bishop. She thought of Aunt 

bby as just a neti devout old maid. She 
ian know. 

He heard himself telling about the candy 
cane, a heat of pride i = his tone, as if it was 
something to boast o! 

“Oh, oweett™ She ‘didn’t look up from 
her sewing. He was startled by the word— 
peep word he’d wanted ever pA he’d begun 

oe for his thought of Jennie. 
Sweet! at was it—when you said it the 


THE 


we built the large industrial laboratory of 
the Bureau of Standards we accepted the 
ecst-plus basis as a matter of course, be- 
pe eee Py res iw ag ww dpa 
quired to get competitive bids under war 
conditions and because the bids, if any 
could have been had, would have involved 
more expense than the cost-plus method. 
We took care, however, to limit the con- 
tractor toa me feage rofit. The building 
eS ee diy and as economi- 
as possible under the intense pressure 
a : e time and _ the restrictions placed 
upon materials and their movements by 
the Government itself. Its cost was reason- 
able; it could hardly be constructed today 
for less. 
The policy of securing competitive bids 
, like every other good thing, be pushed 
rather far. It is said that a former chief of 
engineers was so devoted to it that when ae 
needed some dental work he caused s 
fications of it to be drawn up whic 
presented to several dentists for perenne 
tive estimates. It is alleged that he awarded 
the contract to the lowest bidder. Did he 
appoint an officer of his corps to serve as 
inspector of the work while in ? 
Months before the war ended, studies in 
preparation for peace were begun. Some 
of the investigators were given offices in 
the Commerce Building, where our com- 
mercial library of more than one hundred 
thousand volumes was available to them. 
The very existence of such a library is 
unknown to most people in Washington. 
No one in Congress seemed aware of it, 
and it surprised me to find it when I became 
ba tem 
It is but one of many things that exist 
within our Government of which neither 
press nor people are info 
It is hard to believe that an envoy can 
ever have gone to a peace conference better 
psy bro with gear than was Presi- 
Thorough research into the 
historical, itical and economic facts 
which could be assumed to be invoived in 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


right way, the way it sounded when you 
spon of home, sweet home! That was it 
He perceived that there was a relation 
ae his feeling about Jennie and his 
thought of Laniston. Home—the old, grave, 
ign houses smiling at you over their gar- 
dens; a fi with soft, cool, kindly eyes, 
profoundly blue; a tall girl, slenderly strong 
and straight and—and sweet! 

It dwelt in his mind like a song, a song 
that he heard over and over, that came 
back to him whenever he thought of Lan- 
iston, home, quickening that steadfast pur- 
pose, reviving and brightening the ovining 
memory pictures, bringing them nearer, ti 
they were almost 

e discovered a kind of pity for Emil, 
Nairn because she didn’t see what he did, 
because she thought of Laniston as some- 
thing superficialiy beautiful, instead of 
realizing that it wasn’t beauty that mat- 
tered, but friendliness, welcome. She could 
speak wistfully enough about the old 
houses smiling out above their gardens at 
the hill beyond the lake; but she called 
them lovely, just as she called Jennie 
pretty, stunning, instead of—instead of 
sweet! That was why she didn’t ache to go 
home with the same passionate intensity of 
desire that aaaneel him; that was why 
she wasted money on a counterfeit of home, 
a couple of rooms that looked out on dreary, 
alien roof tops, a few bits of forlorn and 
— . See an absurd kitchen in 2 


a he tried to share his vision 
with her, to make her feel as he did; but she 
never seemed to understand. He decided 
that it was because Laniston was just a 

lace, to Emily, because she didn’t think of 
it as intricately associated with people, be- 
cause, like Jennie Marvin, it was lovely and 
beautiful, instead of being sweet. And yet 
she seemed to sympathize with him in his 
little = progress toward that shining 
goal, to be interested and isan when he 
told of rises in his pay, of cautious invest- 
ments that turned out well, of the ner- 
ship that was almost near enough to be 
grasped and held. 

e listened now and then to talk of her 
affairs, helped her with a simple bookkeep- 
ing system and shook his over the un- 

reasonable percentage of profit it revealed. 
There was real money in this library 
scheme; much more than there ought to be 
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the adjustments after hostilities, had been 
on by a group of men whose 
experience and training fitted them for that 
special duty. There was no neglect in this 
direction; no hesitancy to seek advisers. | 
I wish t P gin wn one prengrowmnaagees 2 
accompanied President Wilson might have | 
been different. It seemed to me a time | 
when not the Administration alone but the | 
whole country should be nted, with- 
out regard to di vergent policies o perhaps 
the surprise ee | 
which I heard at a cabinet meeting of 
President Wilson’s intention to - fate 
and have never been able to sat 
of the necessity for that course. re. wish, 
however, that he might have had with him, 
for his own sake and for the sake of t' 
country, a few men of outstanding repute 
for character and ability from the opposite | 
party as well as from his own. It has om 
seemed to me that it would have be high 
statesmanship to have thus b 
of contact with the act of of 
the Peace Conference to his political an- 
tagonists and to have associated them in 
pa ye 
itterness o iti an 
attack that would have made such a course 
most difficult; and there was in President 
Wilson’s convictions, I believe, the obstacle 
of a different social outlook, by which po- 
litical chasms were created, too broad to 
cross, President Wilson had his eyes fixed 
on a lofty goal and had set his course stead- 
fastly to attain it. That goal was of infinite 
value to mankind, It was a noble aspi- 
ration in him and his effort to reach it was 
an unselfish one. eal was so gent, 
the purpose so high, the demand of his 
vision so compelling that political con- 
siderations were lost to sight in following 
the new light which he believed could be 
made to shine into the lives of nations and 
of men. 
Editor's Note—This is the seventh of a series of | 
articles by Mr. Redfield. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 














by rights; tempting silly people into wast- 
ing time and money on novel reading. He 
nc mp this out patiently, npn i that 
didn’t see it. 
mu they wouldn’t do it if they didn’t like 
it,” she said slowly, “I don’ t think there's | 
—— in — happ y.’ 
is disappro didn't t restrain him from | 
jumping at a chance to share the profits 
when Emily decided to open a branch in the 


Terminal and let him guess that she would | 


be glad of some extra ita Twenty-five | 
or thirty per cent, with safety, was too 
much better than five or six to be forfeited 
on an abstract principle. He saw ways of 
ener it, economies in book purchases, a 

cient method of circulation that 
eet g the idle shelf stock to a minimum. The 
Terminal branch prospered so abundantly | 
under these reforms that it was only com- 
mon sense to open others in other big office 
buildings. He was a little disappointed that 
Emily wasn’t as thrilled over the results as 
he was, that she wasn’t excited at the 
prospect of selling out one of these days and 
going home. 

It must be just because she hadn’t any 
such picture as that one that came nearer, 
clearer, as he added to the bundle of bonds 
in the safe-deposit box—a picture of the old 
High Street houses smiling down in wel- 
come, of a girl with kind deep-blue eyes; a 
tall girl, slenderly strong and straight and 

weet 


8 : ; 

They often spoke of Jennie Marvin, and 
sometimes Elwood Bishop resented Emily’s 
inaccurate remembrance; tried, by reject- 
ing her epithets, to trap her into saying that 
one descriptive word so that he might use it 
afterward with the innocence of a quota- 
tion. He mentioned, in an unwary mo- 
ment, the peculiar blue depth of Jennie’s 
eyes, and pitied = 8 want of observa- 
tion w said, after a little pause, 
“Were they blue? I'd forgotten.” 

He managed to hold his tongue. It was 
better not to tell her just how blue and 
kind and soft they were; she might 
think —— He hadn't learned to face the 
thought himself without that sense of 
freelore, Loh if he could go back, be- 

Parmalee or some- 
He | hated that thought so that 
he ie coun t complete it. If he went home in 
time, if he could double the money this 
year ——— It startled him to realize that he 
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| was thirty, that Jennie would be twenty- 

rosa fear ae —_< eg 4 people 
| changed, even people like Jennie! Sup , 
| when he went home, he found her—differ. 
ent! He shook the panic from him scorn- 
fully; time dealt with the surface; it 
couldn't change Jennie. 

But the fear hurried him nevertheless. 
He cast about for other ways of making 
quick, sure profits, until the quickness 
seemed more vital than the certainty. Peo- 
ple paid more willingly and freely for pleas- 
ure than for oe else, he’d learned, 
and he’d stopped feeling any guilt about 
capitalizing that discovery of human weak- 
ness. There must be money in these cheap 
theaters, remodeled stores and even open 
lots, where fools gaped and sniggered at 
silly pictures flickering on a canvas screen. 
He investigated, made a canny venture, an- 
other, and saw the dream come very close 
at last. 

A little longer—another year or two like 

| this, a little luck—and he’d go home. 
Home—old friendly houses under great 
arching elms, the gleam of the lake and the 
een and gold of the farm patterns on the 
arther hill, and a girl with soft, kind eyes— 
again the phrases echoed like a song—tall 
and slenderly strong and straight and 
| sweet! 

He resigned his plaee in the weston so 
office and threw himself into the new wor 

| with a cold fury that measured the long 
| odds against hirn and beat them down. He 
plunged, but he knew before each successive 
crazy risk that he would win. Other men 
made bigger, quicker winnings, lost them 
|and won again, but Elwood Bishop didn’t 
lose. He hated it all too much; it was the 
men who liked the disorderly haste and 
| recklessness of the new game that were 
fooled by it, men who didn’t detest the 
slovenly inconsequence of dimes and nickels 
that mushroomed overnight into loose un- 
tidy millions that melted just as swiftly and 
with as little seeming reason. Elwood 
Bishop saw it with straight hating eyes, 
trained on years of calm unbiased study of 
neat ledgers that recorded failures and suc- 
cesses, and the cause of both. 

He saw leas of Emily. There wasn’t time 
in these crowded days and nights for his 
game of beat his memories at her to 
catch them as they bounded back; and 
there was less need, too, of her effect upon 
those visions. He could see them for him- 
self now, very close and clear and real. He 
told her bluntly when he had done with it, 
when the last speculative interest had been 
turned into safe bonds. 

“Stopped in to say good-by, Emily. All 
through. Going home tomorrow.” 

She didn’t answer at once; she spoke, 
after the pause, without looking up from 
her sewing. 

“Tt’ll be lovely there now. I always liked 
it best in June.” 

He frowned. She didn’t understand even 
now that it wasn’t beauty that had drawn 
him back. He listened uneasily to random 
talk of gardens, of the lilacs that hed; in 
the old Avery place and young ivy leaves 
shining against the gray wall of the church. 

“I guess there'll be a good many changes,”’ 
he said at last. “Twelve years is a good 
while.” 

“Tt’ll be lovely anyway,” she said. Her 
insistence on the word annoyed him; he 


repressed an impulse to challenge it, and 
got away as soon as he could. Emily 
| wouldn’t ever feel as he did; she didn’t 


| care enough about Laniston to envy him— 

if he hadn’t known better he might almost 
have thought she was sorry for him—sorry 
for Elwood Bishop, on his way home! 

He breathed ys and the refrain of his 
| song came back to him, keeping time to his 
hat mt 
AS HE began the old returning jours 

"\. through High Street toward the Hol- 
| low, Elwood Bishop gave angry battle to a 





pre age 


deepening depression, a groundless fear that 
closed in upon him like a cold gray mist. It 
was a to be anything but and 
proud and happy. Nothing had changed, 
except that the triple arch of elms was 
uigher, the gardens more beautiful, the oid 
houses older and statelier than ever. If, as 
he’d been afraid he might, he had come 
home to find Laniston altered, like other 
towns, there might have been some reason 
for the ache in his throat, the obstinate, un- 
reasoning loneliness that he’d never felt in 
exile. But Laniston was just as he t 
it, just as he had seen it all these years in 
his wistful dreams of coming home. There 
was the great hedge of lilacs around the old 
Avery lawn; it might have been yesterday 
that he had caught its faint fr nee as 
Tom Parmalee drove him past. y should 
it hurt him now? 

They were all the same, those old houses, 
looking out above their flowering lawns at 
the roofs and spires of the lower town, the 
infolding arm of the lake, the farm- 

atterned hillside ond it, the same 

ouses that had to smile with grave 
benignity at Elwood Bishop, to bid him 
carry them in kindly recollection. Why, 
now that he had won his way back to them 
at last, did they gaze out past him, as if,they 
were taking pains not to see him? Lovely, 
yes. Emily Nairn would have been content 
with them; but where was their welcome, 
the friendliness that Elwood Bishop had 
been so sure that he would find? 

He tried to rid himself of the persisting 
sense of some default about all this, to argue 
with the aching loneliness that held him by 
the throat, heedless of reason. It had been 
better than he’d dared to hope, hadn’t it? 
Coming back to the selfsame town he'd 
known, instead of a new, big, strange Lanis- 
ton; meeting a dozen familiar faces in the 
first half hour, faces that lighted with wel- 
come and recognition; greeted at the bank 
as if he’d been Tom Parmalee’s best friend. 
What did he want, if all this wasn’t enough? 
Why did he feel as if, after all the years, he 
hadn't yet come home? 

The depression lifted as he came abreast 
of the Marvin house, although the fear still 
lay upon him. Jennie—when he saw her it 
would be all right, of course. That was 
what was wrong with him! He might have 
realized it; he’d thought of her and Lanis- 
ton together so long that there’d always be 
that sense of something wanting in a Lanis- 
ton seen by itself, without that vitalizing, 
glowing figure in the for nd. He heard 
the songlike refrain pn pp for a mo- 
ment the old house seemed to see him, to 
amile and bid him welcome home. He 
stood before the open pt. ing up the 
flagged walk toward the fanlighted door. 

mething held him helpless while a 
woman opened that door, hesitated briefly 
on the step, came toward him, came so near 
that he couldn’t even hope he’d made some 
absurd mistake in thinking it was —— 

He saw the face change from doubt to 
reassurance, greeting. e heard a voice. 

“Why, how do you do? I hardly knew 

ou!” 

He felt his hand move, felt the touch of 
fingers against his own, but he couldn’t 
_. is was the Jennie Marvin that 

mily Nairn remembered; through a blur- 
ring daze, he acknowledged the accuracy of 
her adjectives. Lovely, beautiful—yes; 
but not Jennie Marvin, not the girl who be- 
lon in that song that seemed to beat 
itself into his brain. 

Changed—but she hadn’t changed; she’d 
always been like this. id had he thought 
of her as tali, when she was little? Why had 
he thought her eyes were cool and soft and 
a when they weren't even blue? 


lee sae 

He mumbled inevitable answers to care- 
less, incurious questions, shrinking under 
the voice, the thin counterfeit of interest 


and friendliness, _—— a malicious, mock- 
ing echo—sweet, sweet 
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BF ygegc- him a“ S. destin oot st 
good-by, a vague speec ut seeing him 
often, now that he’d come home. He tried 
to shut his mind inst another jeering 
echo—home, home, e! 

His thoughts cleared quickly after she 
had gone; he'd learned to look facts straight 
between the eyes, without arg 5 It 
wasn’t anybody’s fault but his; he’d fooled 
himself these years; there wasn’t any 
such place as home for Elwood Bishop; 
there’d never been. He'd invented it, just 
as he’d invented that girl with soft, home- 
sweet eyes, and kept on dreaming of her till 
even how it seemed as if she were real and 
the other Jennie Marvin nothing but a 
woman in a tale. 

If he hadn’t come back they’d have kept 
on being real; if he hadn’t seen Jennie he’d 
still believe in that girl he’d made up. He 
reasoned it all out, patiently logical, as he 
walked back toward the trolley. If he 
didn’t stay here, confronted by the reality, 
panees a little of the dream would come 

ack even now. Perhaps if he were some- 
where else Laniston would seem like home; 
not as it had seemed before, of course, but 
better than nothing at all. He might learn 
oe cheat himself again, but not here— never 
ere. 

He tried not to look at the houses as he 
hurried past them, afraid that, now he was 
bidding them good-by for always, they 
might meanly pretend to be sorry, might 
smile at him as they had seemed to smile 
that other day twelve years ago, when he’d 
believed them. 

He was glad that he hadn’t waited to un- 
pack; with alittle luck, he’d catch the noon 
train. The thought held a sort of comfort; 
he found words for it—it was better to be 
homesick anywhere but at home. You 
couldn’t stand it there. 

On the train the theory justified itself. 
It wasn’t home that Elwood Bishop was 
leaving behind him this time, but it was a 
little more like home than it had seemed up 
there on the hill. He discovered that he had 
regained a sense of affectionate pride in the 
town’s loveliness, that he left it with a 
pang—not wholly pain—of yearning and re- 

ret. Perhaps it was right—that fantastic 
idea that he could only rediscover the old 
warming thought of home by going back 
into exile. If only he hadn’t seen Jennie —— 

A gray sky and a fine mist of rain de- 
pressed him as he came out of the Ter ninal. 
Sunday, too. He left his bag at the hotel 
across the street and yielded to the impulse 
of old habit that reminded him of Emily 
Nairn’s flat and the cocoa bubbling on the 
gas ring in the cupboard. ; 

He could tell her that she was right in 
thinking of Laniston as beautiful; it 
wouldn’t disappoint her if that was all she 
looked for. Perhaps that was all home 
meant, anyway, to Emily. 

He was suddenly ashamed of the thought, 
seeming to know surely that Emily felt it 
all more deeply even than he; too deeply to 
be lightly moved to speech. He’d misun- 
derstood her silences all along; had never 
guessed that —— 

She’d have to be told then. He mustn’t 
let her go on thinking that she’d find home 
waiting for her back in Laniston, home as 
they both had dreamed of it. It would be 
just cruel kindness to let her in for disillu- 
sionment when her turn came. Emily 
wasn’t the sort of woman who wanted to be 
lied to, cheated. 

He found tkat he was running up the 
dingy stairs. His hand fumbled with the 
knob at the summons of her tranquil voice. 

“Why, Elwood! Didn’t you go home?” 

He saw her rise and come tow: him; 
saw, at last, that she was tall and slenderly 
strong and straight; saw that her eyes were 
softly cool and blue, and, with the sweetness 
of home-coming after exile, sweet. 


“Home?” He heard himself laugh un- 
steadily. “Home? When you weren't 
there?” 
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lhe Fuller Red Tip Tag identifies 
every genuine Fuller Brush. It is 
recognized in ten million homes. 


lhe brushes identified by this tag 
are saving time and work for women 
everywhere. So universal has been 
their approval of Fuller Service that 
today The Fuller Brush Company is 
the largest institution of its kind in 
the world. 


The Fuller Man who calls at your 
home will point out the Red Tip Tag 
which marks genuine Fuller Brushes 
\nd you will always see it in Fuller 
advertisements 


Millions look for this tag 


When the Fuller Man comes, ask 
him to show you all the new brushes 
designed to help you do the age-old 
cleaning jobs much more easily 
quickly and thoroughly. Look for 
the Red Tip Tag on each brush 


If you want the Fuller Man before 
he makes his regular call, telephone 
our nearest office—branch offices in 
over 200 cities. Or mail a card to 
The Fuiler Brush Company, 1058 
Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. We 
will send you the “Handy Brush 
Book, and will see that your Fuller 
Man calls. (In Canada, Fuller Brush 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 





Genuine 
Fuller Brushes 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
in addition to the trade 
mark. Lookforboth! § 
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They do not bulge or gape | 
at the knee, seat or elbow 
—spring needle knitting fixes that 


Most any underwear fits well when it is new. loops are drawn fine and tight as the garment is 


What to do 


But there is a definite mechanical reason why 
Allen A continues to fit well—why it does not 
gape or bulge with use. 

Most underwear is knit on what is called a““latch” 
machine. (Knitting is essentially the interlooping 


being made. {There is an actual mile more of yarn 
in each Allen A garment.} All the stretch is in the 
fabric itself. It stretches. But never knots. It 
always springs back to shape. 


So it it fits you well when new, it will fit you 


ee eee 
A , See 


of yarn into a series of knots to form a fabric.} well as long as you wear it. 
The head of a “latch” needle is large. So the loops 


—fo secure 


a perfedt fit 


We urge you to try a suit today. Even though 


When the underwear salesman in 
your store takes your chest measure- 
ment, see that ke also measures you 
from shoulder to cretch—around the 
trunk. This last is the most impor- 


are large. When you bend—you stretch these 
loops into knots. Just as a loop tightens on a piece 
of string when you pull it. So it can’t spring back. 
And the result is bagging knees and elbows. 

But with Allen A, the “spring” needle is very 
fine. It pulls the yarn as it knits. So the knitting 


your winter supply is bought—try this type of 
underwear for a new appreciation of a garment 
that fits. If you cannot find the Allen A mer- 
chant in your town—write us. We will send his 
address. For Allen A is the only exclusive line 
of spring needle underwear obtainable. 


tant measurement. For Allen A 
garments are sized both ways. Then 
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fot down the style and both measure- 
ments. Ever after you can get a ,, 
r perfect fil over the telephone. al ‘e 
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in between the overhead of the 
show and the revenue of a capacity house 
was slender. Outside of New York, the 
company played in theaters of two and 
three times the capacity of the little house 
at Twenty-ninth Street. Joe and Lew per- 
ceived where the big money lay and decided 
to give more time thenceforth to the road 

to shorten the Broadway season ac- 
cordingly. 

Stardom claimed Peter Dailey that sum- 
mer. He signed a contract to head a 
musical-comedy company of his own, and 
Joe and Lew scurried about the Rialto 
seeking a successor. They found a happy 
one in De Wolf Hopper, who this last 
summer headed a musical stock company 
in Washington and tempered the heat 
of a capital summer to a panting pop- 
ulace. Yet he was sixty-six last March. 
Lean, perhaps, but no slippered panta- 
loon he. 

Weber, Fields, Warfield, Dailey, Kell 
and Ross came up from obscurity. Will 
Hopper, as his name really is and as his 
friends know him, was born in New York 
City, but of the socially elect. His father 
tried to make a lawyer of him, but an 
amateur performance left the son fatally 
footlight blinded. With the $50,000 that 
came to him on his father’s death, De Wolf 
organized his own company and made his 
professional debut in Our Boys, a comedy 
that had made a smashing success in Lon- 
don. It made a smashing failure on this 
side. With what remained of his inheritance 
he financed and managed a tour of the 
South and the West of a company playing 
One Hundred Wives, a record that Mr. 
Hopper so far has not quite equaled. The 
company stranded. Hopper lost his all and 
returned to the ranks with Edward Har- 
rigan. Studying music with the intent of 
taking up grand opera, he fell into a small 
part with the McCaull Opera Company. 
In Philadelphia the chief comedian was 
taken ill. Hopper was shoved into the réle 
of Pomeret in Desiret and walked off with 
the show. By 1891 he was astar. That was 
the first season of Wang, with Della Fox. 
He was just back from a flattering engage- 
ment in London in Sousa’s El] Capitan when 
the Weberfields snared him. 


the ma 


A Galaxy of Stars 


Mabel Fenton was gone again, but Fay 
Templeton was back in the fold after a 
year’s absence. Russell! Templeton! Bes- 
sie Clayton! Fields! Weber! Warfield! 
Hopper! Kelly! Ross! A chorus of forty- 
two! Their number, not their age. Julian 
Mitchell directing! Edgar Smith and 
Honey Stromberg doing the words and 
music! The like will not be seen again. 

If Elsie Janis, Fannie Brice, Will Rogers, 
Ed Wynn, W. C. Fields, Walter Catlett 
and Joe Cook, just for example, could be 
induced to share the honors of one stage, 
which they jolly well couldn’t, what would 
the harvest be? A Follies chorus and the 
rest is assumed. At a $6.60 top and the 
Hippodrome to do it in, the demented pro- 
ducer might survive a week. Times have 
changed. Weber and Fields did it with 700 
seats. But their weekly overhead in 1900, 
with nominal wages for themselves, was less 
than $6000, theater rental, stage crew, 
house staff and an orchestra of twenty in- 
cluded. 

This was the company that opened in 
Fiddle-dee-dee on September 6, 1900. Hop- 
per was as nervous as a bridegroom at the 
altar, and all the congenital idiots in the 
audience must yell “‘Speech”’ at his first 
entry. The Music Hall was a new environ- 
ment to Hopper, and particularly was he 
dazzled by the proximity of Lillian Russell, 
with whom he never had appeared until 
then. 

In an early scene the two had to sit in 
the branches of a stage tree in full view of 
the audience for four minutes without a 
line to speak, until Fields should perpetrate 
the pun, “Ah, I seem to hear a rustle’ — 
Russell—‘“‘in the trees.”” The minutes were 
forty to Hopper. Lillian was serene as 
always. Her awed vis-a-vis fixed a frozen 
smile on his twitching face, and sat like a 
small boy at his id th 

As Fields exploded his pun and Miss 
Russell and Hopper rose to descend from 
the tree, the serenity abruptly left the fair 
face. She clutched frantically, then whis- 
pered in —— ‘Will, have you a safety 
pin? My bloomers are coming down!” 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 47) 


Warfield, Weber and Fields were back in: 
their familiar Jewish and German low- 
comedy réles. Weber and Fields were 
proprietors of a life-sized mechanical doll 
they hoped to sell to Hopper, who was 
Hoffman Barr, a Wall Street magnate. 

“What is a magnate?’’ Lew asked. 

“Something that eats holes in cheeses,” 
Joe explained. 

Warfield broke the doll and was com- 
pelled to impersonate it in a scene as ludi- 
crous as the Music Hall ever knew. 

In the second scene, laid in the Paris 
Sores Swiss Village, Weber, Fields 

nd Warfield emerged from a papier-maché 
mountain pass, to be confronted by a growl- 
ing St. Bernard dog, played by George Ali. 
A chance sally of Weber’s in this scene 
exploded the first-night audience. As re- 
hearsed, Warfield was to attempt to con- 
ciliate the dog, then Fields to try. Both 
failing timidly, Weber was to kick the fear- 
some animal contemptuously out of his 


way. 

Warfield began. 

“Here, Abie,” he called. The dog snarled. 
“Nice Mose. Cute little Izzie,”’ he tried 
again. a 

““Whoever heard of a dog called Abie or 
Mose?” Fields scoffed. 

** Maybe he would be a cocher spaniel,” 
said Warfield. 

Fields tried it. 

‘Come, Otto,” he wheedled. The dog 
showed its teeth. “Hans? Rudolph? 
Adolph? Schneider?” 


George Ali as Our Dumb Animals 


As Weber waited for his cue, a possible line 
occurred to him. The Music Hall method 
was to try everything on the audience. If 
it laughed, the joke stayed. Weber made 
the experiment doubtfully. He said, in 
place of his rehearsal line, ‘“‘ Maybe it’s not 
that kind of a dog.”’ George Ali rose bril- 
liantly to the occasion, At “Julia,’’ spoken 
endearingly by Weber, he barked, pranced 
joyfully and wagged his tail. The im- 


. promptu drew the show’s biggest laugh. 


A small cask was attached to the dog’s 
coilar. Fields explained learnedly how the 
monks of the St. Bernard hospice sent their 
great d out, each with a small cask of 
Brandy fixed to the collar, to succor way- 
farers lost in the winter storms. Warfield 
smacked his lips in anticipation, but Weber 
turned the cask around, isclosing the word 
“Powder” painted on it. 

“Powder?” Warfield exclaimed. ‘“ What 
kinds of powder? Seidlitzes powder? Tal- 
cums powder? Bang-bang powder?” 

“Flea powder,” said Weber. ‘What 
would dogs want?” 

The second half of the show was given 
over to Quo Vas Iss, a burlesque of Quo 
Vadis, the theatrical best-seller at the 
moment. Liberties were taken with Sien- 
kiewicz’s plot. As translated by Edgar 
Smith, the W. C. T. U., having closed the 
saloons of Antium, threatened next to burn 
rum, to the alarm of the Emperor Zero and 
others. Zero ordered the lovely Lythia, of 
the Rome W. C. T. U., tossed to the wild 
borax in the arena, in reprisal. The mighty 
Fursus, depended upon to rescue her, 
turned out to be a whited sepulcher of a 
strong man once his leopard-skin robe was 
removed, 

He failed even to burst the chain of pret- 
zels and link sausages with which he had 
been bound, but Lythia got saved some- 
how; just how, no one recalls. 

Ross plumed himself on his rich orotund 
voice, and not unjustifiably; but he could 
not sustain it through a long scene. In Quo 
Vas Iss he was thrown against Hopper in a 
long passage, and few such resonant speaking 
voices as F eevee have been known on our 
stage. Hopper, moreover, had a figure and 
personality that would permit him to play 
straight parts. All this was a threat at 
Ross’ four-year monopoly of the Weber and 
Fields concession of looking and acting 
handsome. Others in the company waited 
interestedly. 

On the opening night Ross’ voice began 
to pinch down in the middle of his long pas- 
sage with Hopper. As the newcomer began 
to take the stage away from him, Ross tried 
the old trick of the legitimate stage of drop- 
ping his voice half a tone under Hopper, 
thereby forcing him to take a higher A 
Hopper knew the trick, and dropped half a 
tone below Ross. The latter Ppa a eng 
and Hopper again outmaneuvered 


’ Ross had met Mabel Fenton at Deadwood, 
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The round was Hopper’s by a wide 
The next day Ross buttonholed E 
Smith. 

“You know, Edgar,” he confided, “I 
think I'll play this part a little lighter. Iwas 
too heavy last night.” Which, translated 
from the patter of the stage, means that 
Ross knew when he was licked. 

tus Thomas’ Arizona had opened 
early in the season at the Herald Square to 
immediate success, The Weber and Fields 
burlesque of it was ready by mid-October. 
Warfield, minus Hebrew dialect and make- 
up, was the villainous captain who had set 
out to <7 the womanhood of Arizona, 
and especially his colonel’s wife, by os 
ing them to smoke cigarettes, Fields w: 
a German ty = Weber his wistful 
daughter Lena, hired girl at the Aridvapor 
ranch, 0 a over by Hopper as Henry 
Cann Kelly was scarcely recogniz- 
able as ‘Calonel Bunjam. Sarsparilla, wife 
of the colonel, daughter of Coanaiibest and 
sister to Beneather—Fay Templeton—was 
Lillian Russell’s rdle. Charley played 
Lieutenant "Tention, and was glad to be rid 
of Quo Vas Iss. Hopper, in the Theodore 
Roberts réle, no longer competed in manly 
charm. 

A trick cow, the ranch’s only livestock, 
concealed George Ali, whose face was 
doomed never to be seen in a Music Hall 
show. The cow laughed rudely at War- 
field’ s approach. Lena apologized 

“Tt makes him laugh whenever he sees 
an army officer,” she said. “Since the 
Cuban war any fresh beef has the laugh 
on the Army.” Is it so long since Santiago 
that the canned-beef scandals must be re- 
told for a new generation? 

Lena aspi to give up the life of a 









Kitchener and become the daughter of the 
regiment. Fields would have none of it. 

“I’m your fader, ain’t it?”’ he chided her. | 
“If you vas the daughter of the regiment, 
f — have to be the regiment's hus- | 

and.” 

“Remember, Lieutenant "Tention,” Lil- 
lian Russell declaimed, “that you are in 
the presence of your colonel’s wife, in your 
colonel’s wife’s father’s house and in the 
i sai of your colonel’s wife's hus- 

and.” 


“T am glad,” Ross answered, “that you 
remember that speech, At re- 
hearsals I sometimes doubted that you 
could do it.” 

When the colonel intercepted the fatal 
letter from Sarsparilla to the captain, 
Cannedbeef intervened to protect his | 
daughter’s name. 


Ross Leaves the Company 


“Hold on!” he cried. “The cow stamped 
upon this letter. The cow belongs to the 
Government, hence it is a government | 
stamp. I reckon you wouldn’t obstruct the | 
mails, colonel.” 

“There’s nothing male about a cow,” re- 
torted the colonel. 

“TI guess I made a bull of it,”’ the ranch- 
man said sadly. 

“Put down both gags,” ordered the col- 
onel. “They may get a laugh in the War 
Department.” 

t two o’clock on the afternoon of De- 
cember nineteenth, at a dress rehearsal for 
a new burlesque, a composite of A Royal 
Family, Florodora and Gay Lord Quex, 
Charley Ross came down with an attack of 
temperament. He knew his part thor- 
oughly, he said, and refused to rehearse. 
The opening rformance was only thirty 
hours away, but this was a defiance that 
Joe and Lew could not overlook. They | 
gave Ross his choice of going on or of get- 
ting his salary. Ross drew his money. 

Ross’ real name was Kelly. He had been 
a jockey in early life, and took the name of 
Charley Ross on Ly ing on the stage. It was 
a shrewd bit of showmanship, for Charley 
Ross was the best-known name in America 
at the moment. It was that of the boy who 
was kidnaped from his parents’ home in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, on July 1, 
1874, and never more heard of, the most 
notorious crime of its kind in our annals. 


South Dakota, where both were playing. 
They married and came East with a 
Prag ew wd act that attracted atten- 
tion, ht-comedy sketches being a 
i to Eastern variety patrons. 

At one o'clock of the next afternoon, | 
with the opening now but seven hours off, | 
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‘A Quicker Easier and 
_ Better Way to Shave. 





oA Marvel of Simplicity — 


Eliminates completely the use of soap, brush and 
~ the rubbing up of lather. 


The iatest and greatest advance for easy shaving. 


Just spread fragrant Mollé cream over the 
elean face then use the favorite razor. 


Insures a shave of incomparable smcothness 
with absolute freedom from smart, burn or sore- 
ness of the skin. 


Leaves a new after feel of de- 
lightful face comfort that needs 
neither lotions nor talcum. 


Extra Large Tube 50c 
At All Good Druggists 


Special—During October we 
will mail free a generous trial 
tube for your name and address. 


The Pryde-Wynn Co. 


New Brighton, Pa. 
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| Joe and Lew found an actor to take Ross’ 





| 


| nights, stumbled twice, an 


lace. Charles Frohman loaned them Fritz 

illiams from his Empire Theater Com- 

—— Theatergoers of today will recall 

jams as the doctor in Rain, which still 

was playing to full houses after two years 

when the Equity dispute closed it on 
June 1, 1924. 

From one o'clock to five o’clock Williams 
rode in a hansom cab in Central Park and 
studied his part. John T. Kelly rode with 
him and coached him. 

“If ou miss any line, I'll throw it to 
oy elly assured him when they parted 
at five. 

Williams was or mc Na that night. 
| Keliy, who was notoriousl — on first 
rompted 
by Williams on both pore Gong elly did 
get off a nifty, however, congratulatin 
Williams on how well he kissed Miss Russel 
on such short preparation. 

It is the boast of Weber and Fields that 
they never once discharged a man or a 
woman from the Music Hall, that Ross was 
the only member of the company, one 
chorus girl excepted, to leave under un- 

leasant circumstances, and that those who 
eft to better themselves always departed 
= the good wishes and blessings of the 
oprietors. Broadway called the Weber- 
fel the Happy Family and marveled at 
how the lion lay down with the lamb. 

Fields put the secret in seven words once 
in ig, to a question from Joseph Jeffer- 
son, he creator of the stage Rip Van 
Winkle and his crony, ex-President Cleve- 
land, were often at the Music Hall, Jeffer- 
son frequently backstage. 

“ How do you » keep the peace among 
all these stars?” Jefferson asked, voicing 
the eneral wonder. 

‘We're always wrong and they’re al- 
ways right,”” Lew replied. 

Mr. Isman asked De Wolf Hopper the 
other day what memory of the Music Hall 
was most vivid to him after twenty-four 


years. 

“The fact that I enjoyed every moment 
I was there,” he said. “The Ross incident 
excepted, I can’t recall an unpleasant word, 
look or gesture. Yet there never was an- 
other stage so cluttered up with the high 
explosives of temperamert. Half a dozen 
stars managed by two other stars! There 
is no parallel for it in my knowledge of the 
theater. 

“T don’t know how it was done, but one 
for all and all for one was achieved at 
T'wenty-ninth Street, and against the most 
unlikely odds. I do not say that there was 
no jealousy; that would be absurd. Had 
there been no jealousy, there would have 
been nothing remarkable in the harmony. 
The astonishing thing was that everyone 
kept a tight rein and curb bit on his or her 
envy. If anyone had a gag or a bit of business 
he could not use at the moment, it was noth- 
ing for him to pass it along. With six orseven 
exceptions—my wives— - those were the 
happiest moments of my life.” 


Bad Guesses 


Fay Templeton sang I'm a Respectable 
Working Girl for the first time in this bur- 
lesque. Miss Templeton did not fancy the 

| song, and was so certain that it would not 

RS over that she memorized but one verse. 

he first-nighters made her respond to four 

encores. At each she could sing only the 

| first verse over. By the following night she 

knew the entire song. She had few more 
popular ones. 

On the other hand, much was expected of 
My Japanese Cherry Blossom, which was 

| the Oriental setting for a Templeton coon 
| song, and it failed flatly at the Music Hall. 
| The coon song had been raging for five 
| Heved and more. Stromberg and Smith be- 
ieved that it had been done to death and 

| that the moment had arrived to ring a 

| change on it. But they found that the 
| Weberfields public wanted just what they 
| thought it had tired of. The Japanese song 
| really had a lovely melody, and was the suc- 
| cess of the season in Europe. Rosie, You 
Are My Posie was substituted hurriedly for 
it at the Hall. There must be those who 
remember the polka-dot costumes of the 
chorus that helped Fay Templeton sing it. 
Of all that long succession of song hits that 
Stromberg and Smith wrote for the Music 
Hall, Rosie Posie probably led the list. The 
sheet music of the Music Hall shows carried 
the fame of Weber and Fields to the farthest 
village. The grocer boy in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, was whistling Rosie Posie within 
the month and the young ladies of Para- 
dise, Montana, were trying it on the parlor 
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organ. Echoes of it are heard to this day. 
Stromberg composed the air originally for 
some dance music for Bessie Clayton, but 
she and Julian Mitchell did not like it 
When My Japanese Cherry Blossom failed, 
Stromberg and Smith dug the other out of 
the discard. 

Another bad guess was made in the bur- 
lesque of Arizona. In this the chorus was 
costumed in one scene as a company of 
dusty campaign-stained troopers, and 
drilled in the manual - arms and squad 
formations for weeks by an army officer. 
The effect was expected to be the talk of 
the show, but the audiences turned thumbs 
down. They did not want to see the girls 
dusty and drab even for a moment; a cho- 
rus was there to look pretty. 

The burlesque of Florodora was confined 
to a parody of the famous sextet by War- 
field, Weber, Fields, Bonnie Maginn, Allie 
Giloert and Belle Robinson. Only a photo- 
graph can suggest how risible it was. Strom- 

rg’s music was a remarkable bit of work. 
He succeeded in the rare feat of imitating 
all the musical tricks of Tell Me, Pretty 
Maiden without repeating the melody. 

The horseplay backstage at Weber and 
Fields’ was continuous. One of its forms 
was the writing of fictitious mash notes and 
offers of fabulous salaries to one another. 
Warfield received such a letter signed 
David Belasco, and tore it up. 

““Why do you always pick on me?” he 
grumbled. 

This particular letter happened to be 
genuine, and Belasco was accustomed to 
prompt and grateful responses to his over- 
tures. When no reply came he was on the 
verge of dropping the matter, but his busi- 
ness judgment conquered his pride. He 
called in person pe repeated the offer to 
make a star of Warfield. 


The One Dull Moment 


The business methods at Weber and 
Fields’ were sketchy. Contracts usually 
were verbal and no thought was taken of next 
season until next season arrived. Joe and 
Lew had marked Belasco’s frequent pres- 
ence in the theater, however, and his inter- 
est in Warfield. As they stood in the wings 
one night waiting for their cues, Warfield 
came up. 

“is it all right for next season, Dave?” 
Fields asked. 

“I’m sorry, boys,” Warfield answered. 
“I’m going with Belasco in the fall. It’s a 
big opportunity for me; but if it’s all right 
with you, I'd like to feel that I can come 
back if I fail. Failure in the theater isn’t 
like failure in business. If I go starring and 
de not succeed, I will be worth more money 
than before, because my name will have 
been up in the electric lights for a season.” 

“Go to it, Dave, and the best luck in the 
world,” his bosses told him. 

Warfield put himself under Belasco’s 
tutelage at the end of the season. In Sep- 
tember, 1991, he made his appearance in 
The Auctioneer, under a contract that 
gave him $300 a week and 20 per cent of 
the net profits the first season, 25 the sec- 
ond, 30 the third and 50 per cent thereafter. 
He never has left the Belasco management 
since. 

Hoity Toity opened the sixth season on 
September 5, 1901, a hot, a noisy and a gala 
night, to a $10,500 house, and no oa 
room sold, an average of something iike $15 
a seat. Sam Bernard was back to take the 
place of Warfield, the only missing face. 

itz Williams became a regular and had 
the song hit of the piece, The Pullman 
Porters’ Ball. Lillian Russell’s gowns and 
the chorus costumes, designed by Will R. 
Barnes, gave Broadway a new mark to 
shoot at. Julian Mitchell marshaled a com- 
pany of sixty without confusion on the 
smallest stage but one in New York. Rus- 
sell and Templeton had fasted all summer 
to gratifying results. Russell, Bernard, 
Templeton, Williams, Kelly and Harrison 
made speeches, and the house called vainly 
as in previous years for Honey Stromberg, 
Weber and Fields. Pete Dailey and Charley 
Ross were out front beating their hands 
sore. 

“There is only one dull moment in Hoity 
Toity,” Robert Edgren wrote the next day, 
“that being the interval in which you ste 

out to puff a cigarette, take a deep cola 
and get ready for another scene.” The 
Evening Post critic said that there was 
“nowhere else in the world where you see 
such a droll nt.” The World, borrow- 
ing the English of Weber end Fields, wrote, 
“What's the use of asking anybody to write 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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No matter how dirty 


the smudges are 


Barreled Sunlight can 
be washed like tile 


Marks left by grimy little hands 
are washed off quickly and easily 
without wearing through the paint 
— if the paint is Barreled Sunlight! 


HITE woodwork throughout the 
house from which the worst finger- 
marks can be washed quickly and easily! 
Kitchen walls as clean as your china 
plates—bathrooms as bright and sani- 
tary as if they were tiled from floor to 
ceiling ! 
That’s what Barreled Sunlight means 
in thousands of American homes today. 
The photographs in the circles above tell an 
amazing story. They show why Barreled Sun- 
light can’t hold dirt—why, no matter how 
soiled it becomes, it can be washed like tile. 
The surface of Barreled Sunlight is so 
smooth that the finest particles of dust 
cannot get beneath it. Smudges cannot 
“sink in.” 
Made by our exclusive Rice Process, 
Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain 


Barreled 





white longer than any gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign, applied under the same 
conditions. 

Barreled Sunlight costs less than enamel, is 
easy to apply and requires fewer coats. One coat 
is generally sufficient over a previously painted 
light surface. Where more than one coat is re- 
quired use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


Barreled Sunlight comes ready-mixed in cans 
from half-pint to 5-gallon size—and in barrels 
and half-barrels. Can be readily tinted. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send coupon 
below with ten cents for a sample can, containing 
enough Barreled Sunlight to paint a bathroom 
cabinet, shelf, mirror, etc.—or any similar 
articles. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: 14-A Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


Branches: 
350 Madison Ave., New York City. 659 Washington Bivd., Chicago 
38 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco 
Distributors in all principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 


Sunlight 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


Ordinary flat finish white paint 


WHAT PAINT LOOKS LIKE THROUGH 
A MICROSCOPE 


These photographs were taken through a 
—— microscope. Each paint wae magni 

ed to the same high degree. The astonishing 
contrast shows why Baryeied Sunlight is ec 
easy to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, even 
and non-porous. It resists dirt and can be 
washed like tile. 


7 things to know about 
Barreled Sunlight. 


2 
3 
4. 
5 


6. 
7 


. Washes like tile 

. Easy to apply 

. Costs less than enamel 

Requires fewer coats 

. Possesses a soft lustre 

peculiar to itself 

Can be tinted any color 

. Guaranteed to remain 
white longer than any 
gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign, 
applied under the 
same conditions. 


Save the 
ako 


Send the coupon for sample c can 
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(Centinued from Page 98) 
anything about something that there is no 
use writing anything about?” 

Hopper was General Steel, a billionaire 
widower at Monte Carlo with six debutante 
daughters, Bonnie Maginn, Mayme Geh- 
rue, the Moyer Sisters, Belle Robinson and 
Geldie Monr, who demanded frequent 
parental kisses 

“Who wouldn't be a Weber and Fields 
papa?’ Hopper asked the audience. 

Verily, the life of a good joke is longer 
than Methuselah's. A favorite anecdote of 
the postwar period has been that of the 
Jewish soldier who lay dying in the trenches, 
when an Irish priest came by and admin- 
istered absolution. 

“Do you believe in the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, my son?” the priest 
asked 

‘I'm dying and he asks me riddles!” the 
soldier compiained. It has a modern sound, 
but it is to be found in Anecdotes of the 
Rebellion, published in the 70's. 

All of which is preliminary to the un- 
earthing of more old friends in Hoity Toity. 
One of Hepper’s daughters lisped her dis- 
covery that her beautiful silk dress came 
from 3 poor insignificant little worm. 

“Yea, I'm the worm,” was Hopper’s line. 

Another daughter asked, “You would 
not go 20 far as to marry again?” 

‘T’ll go as far as any father, and I may 
go a step farther and give you a step- 
mother,” pepa answered; adding, “ But as 
actors frequently say after pulling one of 
the author's best lines, let us return to the 
hook r. 

Many will remersber Hoity Toity best 
for the put-in-and-take-out banking scene 
and the poker zame, two of the best bits in 
the Weber and Fields anthology. The idea 
of the banking scene came to Weber, Fields 
and Bernard as they were lunching at Shan- 
jley’s during the rehearsal period and a 
newaboy passed their window crying an ex- 
tra. Another bank cashier had absconded 
with alargesum. Why not a banking scene? 
They passed the bare bones of the idea along 
to Edgar Smith, the author. The bit ran for 
only five minutes the first night. Before the 
end of the season, Sam, Lew and Joe had 
expanded it to twenty-five-minute length, 
the longest and much the funniest scene in 
the show, 

Like most Weberfieldian humor, it loses 
much in any attempt to reproduce it in 
type. The three comedians were Fast Side 
delicatessen dealers wno had cornered the 
sauerkraut market and come to Monte 
Carlo to spend their money. Weber was 
entranced with the beauties of the Riviera. 
What a heavenly spot! What smiling skies 
and sea and shore’ He would settle here 
and sell sausages. Fields and Bernard 
argued for starting a bank. 


The Famed Banking Scene 


“But I don't know anything about this 
banking business,” said Weber. 

“So much the better; we would teach 
you 
” “Ts it a good old-established business like 
the sausage business?" Weber asked. 

“Older! The sausage business only dates 
back to Cincinnatus, while there have been 
banks since the days of Pharach.” 

The fundamentais of banking were ex- 
plained to Weber. A bank examiner was 
deacribed aa one who “comes around occa- 
sionally and overlooks the books.” Weber 
was to put up all the money, Fields and 
Bernard te give him their joint notes for 
their interesis. 

“A joint note,” they told him, “is a note 
signed by three or more people who all 
become unreliable for the full amount.” 
Weber wanted to know who the third signer 
was to be, He was it. 

The bank opened, Weber behind the 
barred window, the bars to remind him of 
his finish, Fields explained. As the initial 
transaction, Fields borrowed ten dollars 
from the bank. He gave half to Bernard, 
who approached the window. 

BERNARD: Mornings. 

Werner: Mornings. Put in or take out? 

BERNARD: I wish to make a posit of five 
doliars 

Weer: I got back five dollars anyhow! 

Bernard asked for a check book and left 
the window. Fields approached. 

Fieips: Evenings. 

Were: Evenings. Put in or take out? 

Fieips: Push my name in the book for 
five dollars. 

Weser: That's ten dollars I never ex- 
pected to get! 
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Fields received a check book and left the 
window. Bernard meanwhile wrote a check 
a peso to bearer for $200 and presented it 

or payment. 


BERNARD: Mornings. 

WEBER: Mornings. Put in or take out? 
Huh? Do I have to pay this? 

Fie_ps: Don’t ask the foolishest of ques- 
tions. 

BERNARD: If you please, hurry. Time is 
money. 

Weser: Have some time then. 

BERNARD: The check reads for $200, not 
hours. 

WEBER ‘(passing out bills reluctantly): 
Don’t grab! 


Bernard was for making out another 
check at once, but Fields declared that it 
was his turn. They struggled for the one 
pencil. Fields wrested it away and made 
out a check for $200, which Weber likewise 
cashed. Sam and Lew hugged each other; 
but Joe, who had been sweating over his 
books, announced the discovery that each 
was $195 overboard. He demanded pay- 


ment. 

“Will you take a check?” they asked. 

“Sure! Checks are good. Didn’t I al- 
ready give you money for them?”’ said Joe. 

Bernard drew a check for $302, pushed it 
through the window and asked for $107 
change. Weber balked, but was silenced 
scornfully. 

““What do you know about banking, any- 
way?” Bernard sneered, “Only what we 
teached you. Anyway, it’s the principle, not 
the money, with me. Money means noth- 
ing.”” To prove it he wrote a check for 
$1,000,000, tore it up and blew the frag- 
ments from his hand—pouf, 


The Dealer Who Overtrained 


“This banking ain’t quite clear to me,” 
Weber admitted. “I get on to it after a 
while, maybe.” 

Fields paid his overdraft with a check for 
$502, demanding $307 in change. When 
Weber’s funds appeared to be exhausted, 
the sketch ended in a run on the bank, 
Bernard and Fields running offstage. 

Lillian Russell made the fourth in the 
poker game that followed, she fleecing 
Fields and Bernard of all they had taken 
from Joe and what they had overlooked. 
Fields boasted that he was the champion 
long-distance pokerer of the world, to which 
Bernard retorted that he meant that he 
could play longer for less than anybody, 
On the first hand Lew asked Sam if he had 
stacked the cards. 

“Sure! I was trained by a gambler.” 

“You must have been overtrained,”’ said 
Lew. “I’ve got five aces of spades.” 

Fields heightened the comedy by crouch- 
ing low to examine his hand card by card in 
the manner of a suspicious player. As he 
jerked each card from the table he would 
flash the ace to the audience. It was Ber- 
nard’s job to arrange the deck and hand it 
to the property man before each perform- 
ance, Props nodded one night and Fields 
was incensed at drawing a Weehawken 
straight, jack high, instead of his five aces. 
He aecused Bernard of treachery and would 
not be consoled. At the next performance 
Weber happened to experiment with a new 
bit of business in the poker scene, and drew 
a laugh from the spectators. Fields, whose 
face was averted, heard only the laugh and 
jumped to the conclusion that Bernard was 
up tomoretrickery. When the unaccounted- 
for laugh came again the following night, 
Lew called in his brother Charley. 

“You stay out front tomorrow and 
watch Bernard,” he ordered, “He's slip- 
ping something over on me,” 
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Brother Charley stood watch, detected 
Weber’s new business, and harmony was 
restored. 

Charles Hawtrey’s A Message From 
Mars at the Garrick arrived at the Music 
Hall in burlesque form in November. The 
original told the story of an ret selfish 
man reformed by a supernatural visitor 
from Mars. In the travesty, the Martian 
A. D. T., Hopper, came to cure Fritz Wil- 
liams of his morbid generosity. Hopper 
made an explosive entrance from the Sub- 
way, the blasting for which was shakin 
Broadway in the autumn of 1901, to find 
Williams listening to the pitiful story of a 
Florodora sextet maiden clad in a pink 
opera coat and seventeen eighteen-carat 
diamonds. Her mother, she wept, had 
turned her out of doors until she should 
bring home a motor car. Williams bought 
her one instanter. Hopper, explaining the 
hatred of humor on Mars, suggested that 
this was why she and her sister planets 
were favored locales of comic opera. 

Fields made a straight character portrait 
of the tramp inventor and carried off first 
honors in the reviews. Broadway discov- 
ered tardily, as in Warfield’s case, that it 
had been underestimating an able character 
actor. The inventor had just left the hos- 
pital “eight dollars short of having forty 
cents.” His most notable achievement was 
a locomotive cowcatcher that not only 
picked up the cow but milked her and 
tossed her back unharmed into the pasture. 

Pink pajamas were prominent in the cos- 
tuming, in deference to Pauline Chase, who 
was making those garments famous in The 
Liberty Belles. oth Miss Russell and 
Miss Templeton had — new ward- 
robes, replacing the Rue de ia Paix crea- 
tions which the Little Duchess company 
had copied. 

When the critics wished to speak super- 
latively of a burlesque they said it was as 
good, or nearly so, as Catherine, that 
triumph of the third season. This was the 
verdict on The Curl and the Judge, a trav- 
esty of Clyde Fitch’s The Girl and the 
Judge. Annie Russell, it happened, was the 
star of each of the originals, and Fay Tem- 
pleton had both the corresponding r6les. 

Frankie Bailey, whose fatted calves had 
been on tour with Peter Dailey and Anna 
Held, was home again, her return made 
glorious by a brand-new pair of geranium 
tights. And while Bonnie Maginn stepped 
into trousers to play a minor speaking 
part, all the men save Hopper were in 
skirts. Sam Bernard put aside his dialect 
and did Mrs. McKee Rankin’s réle of the 
garrulous boarding-house landlady who had 
seen better days and whose lodgers had seen 
better boarding houses. Her pension was 
furnished in what Fields called the Louis- 
the-Fourteenth-Street period. Large red 
lobsters rampant on a bright-green field 
was the wall-paper motif, and a passion for 
cretonne had been carried to the length of 
— the washbowl, pitcher and coal 
scuttle. 


Fields in Heavy Disguise 


Fitch’s play was all about the theft of a 
jeweled brooch by a yey! respectable 
woman who proved to be a kleptomaniac. 
In the burlesque, Fields was Mrs. Tankton, 
who had been told by her doctor that she 
had kleptomania, and was “taking things 
for it.” Fields had been on the stage 
minutes before the audience penetrated his 
make-up. He stole a false curl from Fritz 
Williams, who had the part played at the 
Lyceum by the venerable Mrs. E. H. Gil- 
bert, then in her eighties, and the fidelity of 
his copy was astonishing. Bernard first was 
suspected of having pilfered the curl to add 
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to the hash. A moment earlier he had in- 
quired if anyone had found the can opener 
in the hash; he required it to nail down the 
matting. Bernard served coffee in the 
rooms. It would be extra in most boarding 
houses, he said, but he threw it in. 

“Tt would be thrown out anywhere else,” 
Fields said. 

John T. Kelly, as Tankton, was Fields’ 
husband and Fay Templeton’s father, a 
drunkard who would drink anything, but 
had decided to stick to mucilage. Hopper 
was a judge to whom the Tanktons took 
their marital difficulties. Kelly’s first act 
was to drain the ink bottle on the aang, of 
desk. This habit, Fields told the judge, had 
made her husband a black-hearted wretch 
who deserved to be sent to the pen. Kelly 
demanded a divorce and rested his case on 
Fields’ face. 

““What'll you have?” the judge asked 
Fields. 

“*T’ll have the same, and a little alimony 
on the side,” was the answer. 

Fields accused Kelly of having given him 
a black eye. The court was skeptical. 

“What? That physical wreck?’’ Hopper 
exclaimed. 

“He wasn’t a physical wreck until he gave 
me the black eye,”’ Fields came back. 

Weber was a Jewess pawnbroker and 
fence who persecuted the court with pleas 
that her son be sent to the penitentiary. 

“Didn’t I tell you the last time that your 
boy is too young to send to state’s prison?”’ 
the court demanded. 


A New Use for Auburn Hair 


“ Ah, but he’s been studying so hard since 
then!”” Weber implored. ‘*Now he’s a 
regular thief, even if he is young. Ain’t 
you, Micky? Steal something for the nice 
gentleman! Judge, you wouldn’t believe 
what a life I’ve led trying to bring that boy 
up to walk in his father’s footprints and be 
a credit to us. He’s too lazy to be a good 
thief. If you don’t send him up the river 
this time he might grow up an honest man 
and break his poor mother’s heart.” 

“I’m sorry, but the reformatory is the 
best I can do,” the court ruled. 

The boy was insulted. 

**Gee, the gang would give me the laugh!” 
he complained. 

“Take it or leave it, madam.” Hopper 
rapped with his gavel. “If your boy can’t 
learn to be a thief in the reformatory, then 
he’s no good. If you bring him in here 
again I’ll send him to the House of Refuse.” 

“Constructed without the slightest re- 
gard for historical accuracy and performed 

the following daring cast,”’ read the 
playbill of Du Hurry, a burlesque of Belas- 
co’s Madame Du Barry, which closed the 
season. The authorship of Du Barry had 
been taken into court, both Belasco and 
Jean Richepin, the French poet-playwright, 
claiming it. 

“Any author who thinks he wrote Du 
Hurry need not bother to enter suit,’”’ the 
Music Hall program announced. “He is 
welcome to it.” 

Genevieve Dolaro, of the chorus, had been 
cast for the rdle of a gypsy hag. When 
Julian Mitchell criticized her reading of her 
five lines at dress rehearsal she quit, and 
Mitchell had to take the part himself on 
the opening night. 

Sam Denard was Louis Quince, King of 
France. On his taking a flying leap from 
the center of the stage to the throne, Fritz 
Williams remarked, ‘‘That’s a big jump.” 

“Yes, from the third act to the fourth,”’ 
said Bernard, and the action of the play 
proceeded accordingly. 

Jeanette Vaubernier, the doll of the world 
in Belascoese, became Jeanette d’Auburn- 
hair at Weber and Fields in token of Mrs. 
Leslie Carter’s locks, and the piéce de 
résistance of the travesty was the frying of 
an egg over the flaming hair of the bogus 
Mrs. Carter, Fay Templeton. Bonnie Ma- 
ginn held the frying pan, Frankie Bailey 
dropped in a lump of butter and Fields 
broke the egg into the sizzling skillet and 

roduced it fried forthwith. Fay sat up in 
and ate the egg. Weber was Du Barry’s 
aristocratic and wounded lover whose blue 
blood discolored his frilled shirt front. 
Hocking the Kaiser, done to death in the 
late war, made its appearance in Du Hurry. 
It was not, however, original, having been 
lifted bodily from Mr. Dooley. 

Which brings the Music Hall to its sev- 
enth and next to the last season. Great 
changes were afoot. 

Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Isman and Mr. Stout. The tenth 
and last will appear in an early number. 
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Cuts Down Office “Up-keep” 


Repairs to office mechanisms soon run into money. Keep them down to bed rock 
by using 3-in-One, the most widely sold bottled oil in the world. 














You will be surprised at the number of uses you will find for 3-in-One every day. 
And you will be more than gratified with its fine lubricating qualities. Note 
how quickly it penetrates; how it stays in the bearings, making things run 
smoothly and keeping the repair man away. 
a ; 
The High Quality 
3-1n-One Office Oil 
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is so pure and highly refined that watchmakers use it on time with the grain of the wood. Polish with a soft dry cloth. 


the finest timepieces. Fire-arms manufacturers pack a 
sample of 3-in-One with every gun and pistol, recom- 
mending its regular use. 


Use 3-in-One on typewriters, computing and duplicating 
machines, dictaphones, time clocks, dating stamps, office 
chairs, door hinges and locks. 


3-in-One also polishes and preserves the fine finish of office 
furniture and removes surface scratches. Use this way: 
Wring out a cloth in water. Apply a few drops of 3-in- 
One to the cloth. Rub a small surface of the furniture at a 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 


Don’t send your office boy for “machine oil.” Tell him 
to ask for 3-in-One and to look for the Big Red One on 
the label. 

At all good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz, bottles; also 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. The 8-0z. bottle is the eco- 
nomical size. Contains most for the money. 


FRE wees Generous = and 
Dictionary of Uses. 


Request both on a postal or use the cou- 
pon at right. 


Name 


Street Address 
or RR 


City 


FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 


Three-in-One Oi] Co., 130 LE. William St. N. ¥ 


Please send sample and Dictionary of Use 
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Some day 
a debutante 


The same mild daily cleansing that has retained mother’s 
schoolgirl complexion will give baby, when she grows up, an 
attractive, wholesome skin and gain her life-long gratitude 


cA debutante! That little bundle of fluff 








—baby. Mother remembers her own 
début, not so many years ago. The thrill of 
parties, attentions, popularity. Some day 
baby, too, will make her bow. Will she be 
lovely, attractive—popular? Or will she be 
handicapped by a poor complexion—a 
wallflower? 

Mother’s duty to baby is obvious. The 
tender, rose-petal skin needs the same 
simple care that mother’s does. Constant 
attention, the thorough cleansing that der- 
matologists recommend, will give baby, 
when she grows up, the complexion that 
women envy—men admire. 


For by this simple method, superior to 
costly beauty treatments, the complexion is 
built, wholesomely protected, with a result 
which renders cosmetics unnecessary or of 
secondary importance. For if the skin itself 
is right, artificial aids are little needed. 


A simple, wholesome “beauty treatment” 
— do this just one week—then note results 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. If you do, 
they clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often follow. 
They must be washed away. 


Wash your face with soothing Palmolive. 





Then massage it gently into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly. Then repeat both the washing 
and rinsing. If your skin is inclined to dry- 
ness, apply a touch of good cold cream— 
that is all. Do this regularly, and particu- 
larly before retiring. 


Unattractive skin no longer 
excusable 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since the 
days of Cleopatra have found beauty and 
charm. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just re- 
move the day’s accumulations of dirt, oil 
and perspiration, cleanse the pores, and na- 
ture will be kind to you. Your skin will be 
of fine texture. Your color will be good. 
Wrinkles will not be the problem as the 
years advance. 


Aveid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, 
or represented as of palm and olive oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. The Palmolive habit 
will keep that schoolgirl complexion. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Note the difference just one week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO 


Palm and olive oils—nothing 
else—give nature’s green 
color to Palmolive Soap 
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If for one day everyone 
were to speak the truth 


7 


: ‘IME. and again he had been refused the 
i position he coveted most. On this day 
would hear the president explaining, 
“The plain truth, Wilson, is that the posi- 
non requires a man of good appearance 
some one, like Marshall over there, who can 
look the part.’ 
Instead, too, of the hackneyed plea of a 
‘ »revious engagement,” he would hear from 
the giri he most admired, “Really, Robert, I'd 
love to go— but can’t you guess? Why can’t 
you perk upa bit, so I can be proud of you ‘163 
On this day he would hear in person what 
people say in private, “Isn’tita pity? Ifhe 
only would dress like the man he really is!” 
It’s an intunate, personal concern, this 
matter of clothes and their care—that’s why 
friends hesitate to tell one—and yet, with 
such a simple thing as Hoff-Man pressing, a 
transformation can be worked. 


it was made. Then, when pressing is com- 
plete, all steam and moisture are instantly 
drawn off, setting the cloth so it will keep 
itsshape. This method, used today by every 
maker of high quality clothing in America 
and abroad, is exclusive with the Hoff-Man. 
Insist, therefore, on Hoff-Man pressing 
such as can be obtained from any modern 
cleaner and dyer. Insist, too, on Hoff-Man 
service from your tailor—every up-to-date 
tailor shop uses the Hoff-Man Method. 
Hoff-Man pressed clothes will honorably 

proclaim you for the man you are. 

Orner Horr-MaAn Services 

Garment presses, in more than one hun- 
dred different models, including models for 
manufacturers of clothing and knit goods, 
tailoring establishments, clubs, hotels, 
cleaners and dyers, are manufactured by the 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Cor- 


. ' MIR POP rs . . 
in Hoff-Man pressing, moist, acs poration. Whatever your re- 


stertiizing steam that freshens, 
mellows, and purifies, surges 
through the pores of the gar- 
ment-—exactly the same treat- 
ment as your suit recetved when 


——x 


quirements, there’s a Hoff-Man 
for your purpose. Write for 
full information. United States 
Hoffman Machinery Corpora- 


tion, New York, N. Y. 








HOFF-MAN PRESSES 


Lyell Press 1 fete 1 
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and they did not speak to each other. 
Every member in the club knew of this 
bitterness, and it was common gossip that 
Watson was grooming me for his own per- 
sonal revenge on the other man. But so 
absorbed was I in the game itself and all it 
opened up to me in the way of science that 
I was ignorant of any trouble brewing and 
of the réle I had been picked to play in the 
event that was later to be staged. 

I suppose my lack of observation was 
also partly due to my youth. I was only a 
kid sixteen years old, and stood too much 
in awe of the famous amateurs and well- 
known bankers and business men of the 
city who were interested in sports and fre- 
quented the place, to think of any intrigue 
or feuds going on in such distinguished 
company. 

Meantime I was coming along at a much 
faster clip than I knew, and Watson must 
have been watching my progress with 
pleasure. About six months after the start 
of the trouble with Eiseman, Professor 
Watson staged his first boxing night at the 
club. In this exhibition he wished to prove 
to the satisfaction of the members and di- 
rectors the progress made by all the bo 
whom he had himself dovaleaad, and he 
hoped that they would show up favorably 
in comparison with the older men, who had 
been trained by a former instructor. 

This was really more than an exhibition. 
It was the climax of the feud i have de- 
scribed; and every man in the club that 
night knew that the real event of the 
evening was to be the bout between Eise- 
man and myself, which I thought was 
merely a friendly exhibition and not at all 
for bl 

So I was surprised when, in my dressing 
room, Watson approached me and said, 
“Boy, from the call of time you go for that 
fellow with all you’ve got!” 

“What?” I replied, a little puzzled. 
“You want me to try to knock him out? 
I thought this was just an exhibition.” 

“Never mind the exhibition part,’ he 
returned. ‘He is going to try to knock 
you out, and you’d better get him first.” 

It was a wonderful night for me, being 
my first public appearance not only before 
the famous Olympic Club but in the city. 
Hitherto my fights had been such as those 
described, at the engine house and black- 
smith shop, or in my father’s stable. 

The place was packed to the rafters with 
leading men of San Francisco. But after 
the first thrill over my audience, I tried to 
forget them and keep but one thought in 
mind—that implanted there a few minutes 
before by my instructor. As directed, from 
the call of time I went after Eiseman with 
all I had. 

Now although I was ignorant of the real 
purpose of the fight, he knew it well, and 
he stood up to me and we slugged it toe to 
toe for the three minutes without stopping 
or budging scarcely an inch from the spot 
in the ring where we met. 


Down and Out 


At once the big room was in an uproar. 
Never had the Olympic Ciub staged so 
thrilling a fight, so they told me after- 
ward. If I had had time to think about it 
I would have been surprised at doing so 
well; but although I was still, because of 
my early experience, somewhat of a slug- 
ger, I had natural quickness, which my 
friends used to like to call pantherlike; and 
Watson had added at least the rudiments 
of science. 

It is hard to tell in whose favor this 
round ended, but it must have been even. 
At any rate, the spectators got the full 
worth of a year’s membership in those 
three minutes, and one thing I was glad to 
see as I rested was that the pace had begun 
to tell on Eiseman. 

During the intermission, as he worked 
over me, Watson said, ‘‘No matter how 
tired you feel, remember the other fellow is 
worse off than you are and that the pace is 
killing him.” 

Up we came at the call of time—for in 
those days at the club the beginning and 
the end of a round were announced by the 
timekeeper, there being no gong—and 
again we went at it hammer and tongs, he 
plainly weakening under the terrific bom- 
bardment. 

All of a sudden, to my surprise, a right- 
hander, without any aim or timing, landed 
on the point of his jaw, and Mr. Eiseman 








(Continued from Page 7) 


went through the ropes, 4 la Dempsey- 
=. to sit in somebody’s lap. 

hen for the first time I heard officially 
the count of that sacred number “Ten,” 
and the whole crowd made a rush for the 
ring as one man and lifted me on their 
shoulders— bankers, lawyers, merchants, 
for once forgetting their dignity. Some 
even went so far as to kiss me on the cheek. 
And all the time Walter Watson hovered 
over me and patted me like a little pet dog 
that had done well something he had been 
told to do. From that day on until my 
entrance into the Bp wpe ring, four 
years later, I reigned, first as middleweight 
— then as heavyweight champion of the 
club. 

During this time many other exhibitions 
were held, and I had taken to the work so 
well and advanced so far that they had to 
call in professionals to meet me in the final 
and star bouts of the evening, they of 
course receiving pay, but I no reward ex- 
cept the honor. 

One of those selected was Mike Brennan, 
the Port Costa giant, a recognized heavy- 
weight of the Coast; but probably the most 

rominent I met was the famous Jack 

urke, the Irish lad, then very generally 
considered the most skillful boxer in the 
world. Some idea of his ability may be 
gained from the fact that when Sullivan, 
then at his prime, was knocking out men 
right and left in four rounds, Burke stood 
up eight against him without being knocked 
out. He also fought Charley Mitchell in 
some nine or ten limited contests, eight of 
which, I think, were draws. 


Training Magic 


My bosses at the bank took a great in- 
terest in this fight that was scheduled, and 
on hearing that Burke was to receive $100 
a round, I nothing, decided that the least 
they could do was to allow me a week’s va- 
cation for training. I took this very seri- 
ously, though I really did not know very 
much about the principles of conditioning 
oneself for a fight. atson did give me 
some excellent advice, but in my youthful 
enthusiasm, like the man who, ordered by 
the doctor to take one teaspoonful, takes 
four, thinking he will get well four times as 
quick, I increased the dose. 

I had read somewhere that getting up at 
five o’clock in the morning and taking a 
raw egg and sherry on rising would make a 
man very strong. So, wanting to become 
a mighty man, I foilowed this recipe and 
managed the first few nights of that critical 
week not to sleep at all, through fear I 
wouldn't wake up at the exact minute. I 
impressed Joe, the brother who later played 
in the National League, then about ten 
years old, into service as trainer. He acted 
as alarm clock for me so that I should not 
oversleep and would steal on tiptoe into 
my room, in the gray of the morning, shake 
me by the pent , and whisper in my ear, 
“Jim, hustle! It’s time to get up!” 

Then I would rise, half drowsily, and 
draw on my trousers, while he was em 
the magical egg and sherry. This gulped 
down, I would descend the stairs, shoes in 
hand so as not to wake the old folks, then 
—_ to the street. 

he next part of this vigorous training 
was to run miles at top speed, until I al- 
most dropped, exhausting the strength I 
should have saved for the fight. 

But one morning Joe woke me up with 
some terrible news. 

“Jim,” he said, as he stood by my bed 
with a woebegone face, “‘there’s no egg!”’ 

Now, without an egg and sherry, I felt 
I couldn’t run or fight a lick—that drink 
was the secret of success! 

What to do was the question. Well, we 
spent fifteen valuable minutes in looking 
through the kitchen cupboards for a stray 
egg—I say, valuable fifteen minutes, be- 
cause not orly was I convinced of the magic 
of the egg and sherry but also of the hour, 
and felt I must start precisely on schedule 
or else all the good of the road work would 
be lost. 

We had no luck; but as I looked through 
the kitchen window and saw the chicken- 
house of our next-door neighbor a bright 
idea occurred to me. 

“Joe,” I said, “there ought to be a couple 
over there.” And he, being a dutiful 
younger brother, and almost ready to com- 
mit murder if it would help me win the 
fight, replied “Sure,’’ which reply meant 
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more than mere assent to my statement, | 


So, feeling with all the dignity of eighteen 
that if he were caught it would be con- 
sidered only a small boy’s prank, while it 
would be very serious for me, a bank clerk, 
to be discovered robbing a henroost, I let 
Joe do it, and off he went over the fence and 
crept safely into the darkness of the coop. 

here was a moment of breathless silence 
while I watched, but all of a sudden one 
old mother hen flew out with an alarming 
squawk, Twenty-four of her female rela- 
tives joined in the hubbub, to say nothing 
of the gentlemen of the family. They made 
so much noise I didn’t think there were so 
many chickens in the world! Up went the 
windows, all the neighbors sticking out 
their heads, and through the back door 
rushed the owner of the hen-house with a 
cane in his hand, stuffing his night shirt 
into his trousers as he ran. But Joe was 
game and came back with the egg. 

By this time my oldest sister, whose ex- 
ecutive ability made her the head of the 
house, had arrived on the scene; also my 
father, and naturally he wanted to know 
what was the matter. I think the lecture 
I got then was worse than the 
ever, we stood by our guns, got the tumbler 
and started to 
a nest by china! 

With hanging head, I went out on the 
road at half my usual a feeling that the 
fight was hopelessly lost. When I came 
back to the porch, p Men sat little Joe, with 
his head in his hands, thinking hard. All 
of a sudden he jum up, and clapping me 
on the shoulder, cried, “I'll tell you what, 
Jim. To make it up I'll give you two eggs 
tomorrow morning!” So again came a 
gleam of hope and we felt that we still had 
a chance. 

I really think that this incident was more 
interesting than the fight itself; there was 
nothing so exciting in the latter as the theft 
of the egg. I stood up eight rounds against 
the famous Burke—without a decision, by 
the way, as he had insisted upon this con- 
dition before agreeing to box with me; but 
in spite of my crude ideas of training I felt 
that I held my own. 

Years afterward, when I was fighting as 
a professional, I learned I had done more 
than that, for on meeting Otto Floto, who 
acted as second to Burke that evening, I 
was told by the former, “If you hadn’t 
been such a kid and had had more experi- 
ence, you could have knocked him cold. 
You hit him more than once very hard, and 
hurt him; but he covered up and kidded 
you out of it,” 


Sparring With Dempsey 


It was also during these amateur days 
that the original Jack Dempsey, the famous 
Nonpareil, whose name should live forever 
as one of the real masters of the game, 
came to San Francisco, He was given 
guest privileges at the Olympic Club and 
frequently exercised there. With him was 
Mike Cleary, heavyweight, and one of the 
hardest hitters that ever lived, as the 
records will show. 

Cleary worked with me several tiznes, 
but always insisted on going upstairs above 


reak the egg--but it was | 


the gym, with the excuse that it was ict | 


so crowded there. After several set-tos he 
said to me, “ Boy, you're a comer. You are 
going to be a great boxer some day.” 


I felt rather sheepish and embarrassed, | 


and replied, “Thank 
that’s very kind of you. 

“Kind? Not at all!” he assured me, 
“You get away from a right-hand punch 
better than anybody I ever fought.” 

Though naturally I was pleased, I could 
hardly accept the compliment. It seemed 
an exaggeration, to encourage me to train 
harder. 

The following afternoon Dempsey ap- 
peared at the boxing room downstairs in 
tights and wanted Cleary to box with him. 
The latter, having a sore mouth, begged to 


you, Mr. Cleary; | 


be excused. I was standing a little distance | 


away, with my back toward Cleary, and 
I heard him say, ‘‘There’s a young fellow 
over there named Corbett. He'll box with 
you.” 

Dempsey shook his head. 
wai 

That was an awful shock to me—to feel 
that I couldn’t even give him practice! 

But my confidence returned a little when 
I heard Cleary reply, “‘Oh, he'll give you a 


“T want a 


sweat all right!” 
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You can beep your 
hair in place! 


Every man 
knows how 
hard it is 


to make the hair 
lie in place .. 


HERE have never been many men 
who could easily keep their hair 
the way they wanted it. 

That is why the most conspicuous 
part of a man’s appearance has been 
most often the least attractive. 

And when the hair is unkempt, the 
rest of the appearance, however correct 
in itself, is spoiled. Unless your hair ie 
right, you cannot look your best. 

Most well-dressed men have realized 
this. They tried to control their hair 
with water, but it left the hair drier 
and more brittle than ever. They tried 
old-fashioned pomades, but the hair 
became matted and greasy-locking. 


Nothing was any use, until— 


At last Stacomb was introduced. Men 
welcomed it with such enthusiasm that 
today this delicate cream stands re 
sponsible for a great change. 


Everywhere you go, you notice it. 


ing all day long just the way they want 
it to look! 

However you like your hair, Stacomb, 
a light, velvety, invisible cream, keeps 
it that way from morning till night. 
No matter how dry or straggly your 
hair may be, Stacomb will make it 
stay in perfect order all day. 


Women use Stacomb, too. Without it, 
the present fashion of severely smooth 
hair, whether bobbed or long, would 
be impossible for most women. At al! 
drug and department stores. Apply a 
touch of it tomorrow morning and look 
your best all day! 
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In 


Richmond, Indiana 


or in 


Rangoon, India 


Cheek: this list of 
Graton & Knight prod 
nets for informative 
booklete on the subjects 
which interest you 


Fiat Beli 
Round Beit 
Fan Belts 

Lace Leathers 
Leather Packings 
Leather Straps 
Whole Leathers 
Sele Leathe 
Soles 

Counters 
Weiting 


‘Nothing takes the pace 
leather 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


HEREVER pulleys are turning. In 

any factory. In any country. A 
Graton & Knight Standardized Series belt 
is always the same. 

The Standardized Series is a grouping 
of brands of Graton & Knight Leather 
Belts. Each made to rigid specifications to 
do its type of work best. Each held to un- 
varying standards all the way through so 
two belts of the same Standardized Series 
brand must be identical in every respect. 


Replacements stop being a source of 
trouble, Just reorder the same Graton & 
Knight Standardized Series belt. Put it 
to work with pleasant certainty. Sure it 
will deliver power as faithfully as the vet- 
eran it replaces. For two belts of any one 
Standardized Series brand are always ex- 
actly the same, whether you buy them in 
India or in Indiana! 

They 


honest, 


will always be made of the same 
pulley-hugging leather. The same 
in weight, thickness and flexibility. Built 
to give you the same extra-long, economical 
transmission service. 

Will you read “Standardized Leather 
Belting’? It deserves a place in your desk. 
Remember to write for your copy to-day. 
GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co, 
Worcester, Mass. 


THE 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
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EVENING POST 


His interest aroused, Dem turned in 
my direction—not knowing that I had over- 
heard the conversation— and clapping me 
on the back, said, “ Young fellow, put on 
the gloves with me, will you? 

I, for my part, felt not only pleased at 
the opportunity but honored and rather 
impressed, for I had long been an ardent 
admirer of aw yh s, who at that time 
was considered the greatest middleweight 
in the world and is still held to be one of 
ee fighters of his weight that ever 
ived. 

It will be interesting, and will probably 
be surprising, not only to the public but 
to many of the sporting writers, to learn 
that Dempsey’s fighting weight at his prime 
was only 144 pounds with tights on; also 
that he was no bigger than Benny Leonard 
is today. Can you imagine Benny Leonard 
fighting with Bob Fitzsimmons? That will 
give you ar idea of what a wonderful 

vo he was, especially if you read the list 
the big men he met. 

One of the best in his bag of tricks was 
feinting, which is, sad to say, practically a 
lost art now. And the first thing he did 
with me was to feint. Usually his opponent, 
man, would 
shut his eyes, retreat, or would show some 
sort of fear. 

I had gen Dempsey box before and 
had m sae racticed his feinting, with 
many Oo! bie other tricks. So I did not budge, 
having gauged the distance perfectly. Again 
and again he feinted, but each time I knew 


mz! | by the distance between us that he couldn't 


touch me. He looked at me in surprise and 


| I could read him enough to know that he 


| was thinking, 


“Is this boy really clever, or 


| just plain dumb?” 


The next time he feinted he advanced a 


| little, and I stepped back a Pas? ly Sag 


distance, still gauging it perfectly, he won- 


| dering meanwhile whether this accuracy 
| were due to judgment or merely lucky ac- 


cident. For three minutes this sort of thing 


| kept up without a blow being struck, he 
doing his best to disconcert me before he 


began to work on me with his blows. Sev- 
eral times he left himself open and I knew 


| that I could hit him, but I had too great 
| respect for him and felt it a sort of dis- 


| the first blow. 


courtesy to so famous a champion to strike 
I wanted him to do that. 
Then I could begin. 


Obliging the Great Man 
The next time he stepped up I said to 


| myself, “Boy, it’s up to you to give Mr. 
| Dempsey a sweat—that’s what he wanted.” 


| blow. 


So this time I didn’t back, and took the 
It landed—a smart left-hand hook 
on my face. That started me, and a little 
later, when I saw another opening, I let 
fly and hit Dempsey flush on the nose. We 
exchanged blows for a few minutes, neither 


| having the advantage. If he landed on me, 
| I landed in return, and vice versa. Finally 
| it began to get really serious, the famous 


Nonpareil feeling that an unknown young- 


| ster had held his own with him long 


enough, and he promptly proceeded to try 


| to stop me. 





Then there was a furious battle. We 


| slugged with each other al! around that 


place, and soon word went through the club 
that Dempsey and Corbett were hot at it. 
Billiard cues slammed down on the floors, 
cards were scattered all over the tables, 
waiters dropped their steins, and in a 
moment the room was crowded. 

We had started at six o'clock, and with- 


; out the usual intermission of rounds were 
fighting still at 6:30. The climax came in a 
| clinch. As we were breaking away Demp- 


sey used one of the smart professional 
tricks, of which I knew very little, and hit 
me with his wrist across the nose, giving 
ae the first nosebleed I ever had had in my 
ife. 

At this my temper flared up and I started 


| after him; but he stopped me by holding 


up his glove, and said, “ Boy, that’s enough 


| for today.” 


quite 


| 
| 


He put his arm around me and grew 
riendly, even taking me into the 
wash room, where he examined my nose, 
finding nothing broken. Then, to my be- 
wilderment, he took me upstairs to the 
scales and weighed me. The arrow stopped 
at 160 pounds, and I asked him, in turn, 
what he weighed. He jumped on the scales 
and I saw with my own = his weight, 
144, which is my reason making the 
statement in the paragraph above about 
this most remarkable man. 

Then he looked me over, felt of my shoul- 
ders, and after a minute or two of quiet 
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thought inquired, “What did you say your 
name is? 

I told him, “Jim Corbett.” 

Then he slapped me on the back and 
said, “If I was as big as you I’d lick any 
man in the world!” As he left he called 
over his shoulder, “‘ Boy, I’ll see you again.” 

I had a confirmation of this flattering 
opinion wheti on my way downstairs I ran 
into a real-estate man of the town by the 
name of Jones. 

He came up to me and said determinedly, 
“Boy, I'll bet $10, 000 on you if you'll 
fight Jack Dempsey.” 

“You're jollying,” I replied—and be- 
lieved what I said. 

“No, I’m not,” he assured me. “‘ There’s 
a cool ten thousand waiting for you tosign.” 

But I shook my head. 

“Now, Mr. Jones, you're trying to get 
me into trouble. I’m going to stick to 
business and haven’ t any idea of going into 
the fighting game.’ 

I had further evidence of the impression 
I must have made on Dempsey, the follow- 
ing night, when I went to a minstrel show. 
As I was handing the ticket taker my ticket 
he grabbed me by the shoulder. 

“Are you Jim Corbett of the Olympic 
Club?”’ he asked, a little bit excited. As I 
nodded he called over his shoulder, “ Hey, 
Bill, Jack, this is the kid who boxed Demp- 
sey yesterday!” 


Barrymore’s Tip on Acting 


There was a general shout from the bar, 
and in a minute I was in there and being 
generally shaken by the hand. 

“ This is the fellow Dempsey said he had 
the tough go with at the Olympic Club 

esterday,” was their enlightening way of 
introducing me. 

It seems that Dempsey had also admitted 
that it was one of the toughest goes he had 
ever had, and entirely unexpected, and he 
predicted great things for me. This good 
word undoubtedly had considerable influ- 
ence later on my choice of a career; but for 
the time being I felt sufficient satisfaction 
in having given Mr. Dempsey his “‘sweat.” 

I can also say that my theatrical career 
began at this time. There was an actor 
named Nick Long in San Francisco, a mem- 
ber of a stock company there and a great 
favorite with theatergoers of the town. He 
had broken his leg and it looked as if he 
would never be able to appear on the stage 
again. Accordingly a benefit was arranged 
for him by the two theatrical companies in 
San Francisco at the time. One, with Willie 
Collier, May Irwin and Charley Reed in 
the cast, was presenting The City Direc- 
tory. The other was Tony Palmer’s great 
stock company, and had Maurice Barry- 
more and Agnes Booth at the head. 

A burlesque of Camille had been decided 
on for the closing act of this benefit—May 
Irwin to play Camille; Willie Collier, Gas- 
ton; Charley Reed, Armand; and Maurice 
Barrymore, the Count. It was the latter 
who suggested that some popular San Fran- 
ciscan join the cast to give it local color, and 
as I had many friends in town, they picked 
on me. 

Feeling quite thrilled, I did my best at 
the rehearsals, and one night I went to 
Barrymore’s dressing room and asked for 
some suggestions as to my make-up. 

Looking me up and down, he asked, 
“Have you ever been on the stage before?” 

“No,” I assured him quite truthfully, 
“I’ve never been on the stage in my life.” 

“H’m— let me think,” he went on, look- 
ing very serious. “ Yes, that’s it! All the 

thers will have on burlesque make-up, you 
see, so you go out in fuil evening dress and 
play the Count just as I would if I were 
pla ng with Modjeska. Be very serious. 
tall out on the stage and try to act, end 
aos ‘ll be so rotten you'll be the hit of the 
show!” 

I was! 

About this time I met a man who proved 
to be a great influence in my career and 
whom I have always held to be a my 
good friend. This was Billy Delaney, later 
one of the wisest trainers in the world, and 
especially noted for bringing out James J. 
Jeffries. He was also one of the shrewdest 
counselors of men in the ring, being chief 
man in the corner for Jack Johnson when 
he defeated Jeffries later. 

Delaney at this time kept a little saloon 
with a couple of back rooms, at Oakland, 
just across the bay from San Francisco. It 
was a queer sort of place, not much better 
than the sawdust variety you find along 
the water fronts. He had a wide and varied 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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“Up on his toes—” 


requires active feet 


“TIRST you must sell yourself, your 

personality,” declares the big busi- 
ness man. And he proceeds to prove his 
statement by fairly overwhelming his 
own “‘market”’ with his great vitality 
and personal vigor. He keeps his body 
fit, and he makes it work for him. He 
has active, useful, hustling feet. He’ll 
tell you they’re worth a cool million to 
him. 


Good feet are easy to have. Just give 
your feet the proper support for the 
delicately-formed weight bearing struc- 
ture of the arch, let them stand on a 


EK. T. WRIGHT & 


tread-base which doesn’t cramp the 
bones, nerves or blood-vessels, and you'll 
have good feet. The Arch Preserver 
Shoe, with its real “‘chassis,” gives such 
support, because of its built-in bridge, 
and also provides this easy tread-base 
because of its flat inner sole. Ordinary 
shoes with bending arch and cup-shaped 
inner sole can’t possibly do what this 
shoe does. 

Foot health, foot vigor, foot comfort— 
yet you have the smartest of style, finest 
of leathers, and best of workmanship. 
Here’s shoe talk with a real moral. 


COMPANY, INC 


Department S-20, Rockland, Massachusetts 


Makers of men’s fine.shoes since 1876 


THE 


ARCH Risen 


The Man’s Styleful Shoe on a Real Chassis 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for this 

Trade - Mark 

on sole and lining 
The genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe for men is made only by 
E. T. Wright & Company, Ine., 
Rockland, Mass.,—for women , 
by The Selby Shoe Co., Porte 


mouth, Ohio 


THE —_wriGht 
“juste SHOE 


1s also an 


T. EB. Wright & Co., Inc., product 


Send for this booklet 
Your feet can help you 
to a bigger; better suc- 
cess! Or, they canhinder 
you! Send for this book- 
let, The Footpath to 
Success ' and read about 
how to make your feet 
help 


Dealers: If tive Arch 
Preserver Shoe for men 
is not sold in your city 
write us regarding this 
valuable franchise 











E. T. Wright & Company, Inc 
Dept. S-20, Rockland, Mase 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, “ 
to Success.” I want to learn about the reul 
the Arch Preserver Sho« 
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You don’t need to go to a lot of trouble 
and expense to have your leaky radi- 
ator repaired. Warner Liquid Solder 
finds and quickly repairs leaks any- 
where in your car's cooling system. 
It aisgo prevents other leaks from 
developing. Will not injure cooling 
system or clog circulation. More than 
a million users endorse it. Avoid 
substitutes. Guaranteed and sold on 
money back basis. If your dealer can 
not supply you write us direct. Mailed 
prepaid. 
WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 &S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Stop Leaks Yourself 








5c 


Big Car Size 


Pour Warner Chatter Cure 
into the oil in your crank 

case. You'll be amazed by 
resultu. Softens, renews 
and prolongs the life of _ 
tranamission bands. Stops TEGIE. 4 i Bo 
chattering and jerking . 
every time you press a ped- c U RE } 
al Harmiese enc odorless. Tien 

Guaranteed to give 100% F Eliminates 


improvement. From your Ch 
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dealer of from us direct, ; : 
tm Ford Cars 
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7S for full-size can 


Warner-Patterson Co. | 
914 8. Michigan Ave 
Chicago, Il 


fe) Dos NDE IT 


Try 


. 


Warner Penetreen wherever metal | 
touches mectai. Ft frees rust-bound spring 

leaves on your car. Improves riding qual | 
ities 50%. It loosens the tightest 

bolt, releases the most stubborn 

pipe connection. Invriuable 

around the home, 
shop or farm 


Contains 
Acheson's defloceulated 
graphite which lubricates 


garage, : | 


and prevents rust. Mail the 

coupon below if your | 
dealer cannot supply 
you 


| 
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WARNER-PATTERSON CO | 
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Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send 
me one can of Warner Penctreen | 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
| acquaintance, was on good terms with 
many of the solid citizens of the city, yet 
| knew well the picturesque characters of the 
| Coast underworld. 

He was a curious-looking individual, 
with rather womanish features and a look 
of the keenest intelligence which a cold 

| poker face could not wholly mask. Cool- 
ness under all circumstances was a matter 
of pride with him, as a little incident of our 
later career together will show. 

While training for the Peter Jackson fight 
I owned a fierce bulldog, a big brindled fel- 
low. We were sitting one day in the little 

| country hotel where we were training, read- 
| ing our papers, when a stranger came in the 
| door with another bull in tow. The two 
| dogs looked at each other and in a second 
flew at each other’s throats. A most terri- 
ble fight followed, and all in the lobby were 
standing on chairs or looking for the nearest 
exits. Through it all, even while the d 

were tearing at each other right under his 
very chair and around his feet, Billy De- 
laney continued to read the paper, never 
| even looking around the edges to see the re- 
sult. Such tactics as this were probably de- 
liberately adopted and certainly increased 
his reputation for being cool under fire. 

It was about this time, too, that, like most 
boys of my age, I grew foolish enough to 
think it was smart to dissipate a little. I 
couldn’t resist the temptations, which were 
many, even more in San Francisco those 
days than there are now. The boys would 
say, ‘Come, Jim, and have a drink,” or 
else, “ Let’s go to such and such place.” 
I, feeling it was unmanly to refuse, and 
wanting to be popular, would consent. I 
became quite well acquainted with whisky 
punches, though I never liked them, and 
did lots of other things just to be a good 
fellow and a good sport. 

Sometimes parties of us would go over to 
Billy Delaney’s across the bay, for his 
place was open to us and we could do about 
as we pleased. I caught him several times 
studying me with his cold eye and poker 
face, and I guess I was hitting it up pretty 
fast. Anyway, he called me aside, and 
talked things over with me. 

“Jim,” Delaney would say, ‘‘it’s against 
my interests to tell you so, for I can’t make 
| any money by this kind of advice; but I 

am interested in you and would like to see 
you make something out of yourself. I’ve 
watched you in your bouts and you're a 
food boy. You can go a long ways, but 
ushing like this will ruin your constitution 
and never get you anywhere. Remember, 
you're not developed yet; you're only a kid.” 





A Game Fighter 


What he said, of course, stuck in my 
craw. I laughed at him, but suddenly one 
day I found be was right, when boxing with 
a man | had always easily defeated. I 
managed to get through the bout that 
afternoon, but found myself pretty weak 
toward the end, although I covered it up so 
my er did not recognize my con- 
dition. began to realize that I wasn’t 
any different from anyone else; that drink- 
ing, losing sleep, putting one’s stomach out 
of commission, and indulging in all other 
sorts of dissipation wouldn’t help a man 
box or do any sort of athletic work. 

I began to cut it out a little, but guess I 
made only a half-hearted try at it. I'd go 
along pretty straight for a while, then some 
good fellow would start me off again for a 
night. Still, my batting average was bet- 
ter, and on hesliine back I can now see I 
was gaining all the time. But it was really 
one of the toughest fights I ever had—this 
struggle to come out flat with ‘No, I don’t 
drink.” 

It just occurs to me that I haven’t men- 
tioned the name of the man I fought more 
often than anyone else, Joe Choynski—in 
my estimation one of the gamest and best 
fighters that ever lived, though a little bit 
too light for the heavyweight class. He 
was really as good as most champions I 
have seen, and this statement covers a 
| period of nearly fifty years. 
| The first fray took place about the time 





I entered the Olympic Club. My older 

brother, Frank, had a job at the City Hall, 
working alongside of another chap, in the 
| auditor's department. Something started 

them boasting about the fighting ability 
| of their younger brothers, ond oh lunch time 
| they almost got to fighting themselves in 
| arguing over the question as to which kid 
| brother was the better. Finally Frank ar- 
| ranged with the older Choynski boy to 
| bring Joe, whom I had never seen, to my 
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father’s livery stable the fullowing night. 
I was introduced to him—a magnificent- 
looking fellow with a blond head and om 
strength. We had been fighting only for a 
minute or two when I knocked him cold. 
However, the argument between the two 
older brothers still continued, and for nearly 
a year, Frank crowing over Herbert Choyn- 
ski, the latter getting back at him with 
“Even if Jim did lick him with the gloves, 
Joe can knock the daylights out of him with 
bare fists.” 

Accordingly another fight was arranged 
between us two and scheduled for a Sender 
afternoon, in a quarry on the outskirts of 
San Francisco. My father got wind of it 
in some way and, calling me into the office 
of the livery stable, protested. 

“Jim,” he asked, “what’s this I hear 
pot ee. scrapping with the Choynski 
boy today?” 


“Dad,” I said, trying to put the best 
light on it, “I haven’t any grudge against 
him, but he’s been threatening me, and you 
wouldn’t have me back out, would you?” 

My father replied, “Jim, my boy, you 
know how proud I am of your working in 
the bank, and your mother and your sisters 
are too. Boxing at the club’s all right, but 
fighting in the street they won’t like, and I 
wouldn’t have you lose that job for any- 
thing in the world.” 

“All right, dad,”’ I said, “if you feel that 
way about it, I won’t fight, and I’ll go u 
to Choynski’s house like a man and tell 
him I can’t.” I did not mention my 
brother’s part in the affair, you see, not 
wanting to drag him in. 


Both Brothers Defeated 


“Fine, my boy,” my father replied, 
much pleased. “You know where they 
live?” 

“Up on Golden Gate Avenue,” I said; 
and off I went to explain my reasons for 
getting out of the fight. 

Chauncey, another of the Choynski boys, 
met me at the door and I asked for Joe. 
He wouldn’t let me see him or explain any- 
thing, and began to insult me, saying, “ You 
wait until this afternoon; you'll see him 
then all right. He’ll knock you all over the 
lot.” 


One word led to another until I grew 
mad. 

“Bring him out now and I'll show you,” 
I told him. 

Sure enough, he brought Joe out, and the 
five of us walked three or four miles to the 
sand hills beyond the limits of the town, 
stopping at a little hollow, where we peeled 
to the waist. The only spectator was a man 
out for his Sunday afternoon walk with a 
baby in his arms, and there he sat, enjoying 
this free entertainment, little realizing, | 
suppose, that of those two slugging kids 
one was later to be a near-champion, the 
other champion heavyweight of the world. 

After our first set-to at the barn, Joe 
Choynski had joined the Golden Gate Club, 
another well-known organization of the 
city, where he had taken boxing lessons, 
and he now showed the benefit of these 
lessons in a way that surprised me. 

In about ten seconds he landed a terrific 
blow on the ear, which staggered me. How- 
ever, I got full revenge for this a few 
seconds later by knocking him down and 
almost out. After that I also had the satis- 
faction of putting out for the count his 
older brother, who was much bigger and 
stronger than I. 

Then ! hurried back to the house and, 
dodging the folks, slipped up to my room 
to clean up the marks of the battle. But 
the two boys with me were so excited over 
the outcome that they rushed into the 
stable and told my father I had whipped 
Choynski. 

He came up to my room and said rather 
sadly, “Jim, is it true that you had a fight 
with Choynski, after what you promised 
me? 

“Yes, dad,” I confessed, “‘but I couldn’t 
help it. If you had only heard the names 
they called me you’d have fought too. If 
I had backed out I would have been a 
coward. I licked him and his brother too.” 

“What?” retorted dad. “Not only Joe 
but that big fellow who goes past the door 
every morning?” 

“Yes, dad, the two of them.” 

Turning quickly, he went to the door and 
called to my mother very excitedly, “ Kate, 
Kate, come Up quick! Jim’s after licking 
two of the Choynski boys!” 

My mother came wp, smiling a little at 
=, through pride, but suddenly the smile 

aded. 
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“Suppose they hear of this at the bank!” 
she exclaimed. 

My father scratched his head for a 
minute reflectively. 

“That's so;” he said; “they might hear 
of it.” Then he looked at me again and an 
_— broke all over his face. He 
see to be considering the facts for a 
minute, then he said, “‘ You licked the two 
of them—the two Choynski boys? Ah! 
To hell with the bank!” 

The greatest 3e I had during those four 
years was—but I am getting ahead of my 
story. It’s worth teiling here, I think, 
although it occurred a little before the 
Choynski fight and before I became well 
known as a boxer. 

One night I was calling on a young lady 
of whom I was quite fond, when the door- 
bell rang and another chap, whom she knew 
fairly well, came with a message asking us to 
join a party of eight couples who were going 
out to a place called the Fourteen-Mile 
House for pe oped and a dance. After we 
had started she regretted accepting the in- 
vitation, for most of the people turned out 
to be of a sort different from what she had 
expected, and on the way out the passage 
was rather rough. 

There was one fellow, I noticed par- 
ticularly, who was continually putting a 
whisky bottle to his mouth and accom- 
panying this gesture with rather rough 
anguage. I soon observed that he always 
made a show of drinking in the dark parts 
of the road, where the dim light obscured 
his actions, and finally discovered that he 
never really drank at all, and I immediately 
classed him as a bluff, trying to appear 
hard-boiled. 

At supper this same fellow made some 
insulting remark to the girl I was escorting 
and I promptly called him for it. For a 
moment it looked as if there would be a 
fight then and there, for all the others, with 
the exception of the girl I was with and one 
other young woman who seemed well 
brought up, took the rowdy’s part. For 
the rest of the evening I was an outcast. 

Soon they cooked up a new dodge, and 
began coming to me between dances and 
asking for money in addition to the tickets 
which had already been settled for, and I 
knew they were just doing this to humil- 
iate me. I had but five dollars with me and 
when the rowdy asked me for five I handed 
him this lonely bill, and that left me flat. 

After a repetition of-this maneuver, I 
realized their intentions and turned to this 
fellow and said, ‘Have you five?” as if I 
wanted change. He held out the five 
dollars I had given him and, taking it, I 
put it in my pocket and said, “Now you 
won’t get a thing!” 


Spoiling for a Fight 


This sort of funny work continued all 
evening, I being on the outside looking in. 
Finally the driver, a friend of my father’s, 
took me aside and cautioned me. 

“Jim,” he said, “don’t fight. You 
haven’t a chance, for the gang will jump 
you if you do.” 

When we came to start back home their 
leader, the one who had tried to appear so 
hard-boiled and had started the trouble, 
came up and announced rather nastily, 
“You don’t ride,” and I, wanting to save 
the young lady from notoriety and un- 
pleasantness, for she was of a very good 
family, tried to patch matters up. 

“‘Give me your name,” I suggested, “and 
I'll send the money to you this week.” 

This chap who had annoyed us owned a 
little drug store in a part of the town dis- 
tant from where I lived, and someone must 
have posted him, the day following, telling 
him that he had seen me boxing at the 
Olympic Club. rn be I started for the 
drug store one night not long after, but 
took precautions to have a friend with me 
so that if the neighborhood gang rushed me 
i would have some support. This friend 
was a wonderful character, with the mag- 
nificent name of Gallagher—Blub Gallagher. 
He admired me solely because of my fight- 
ing ability and considered my position at 
the bank the most useless thing in the 
world. “There could,” as Bunker Bean 
used to say, “be nothing of less conse- 
quence.” Fighting was what counted. 

“Hey, Blub,” I said, “want to go down 
to Blank Street? I’ve got to beat up a fel- 
low who insulted a lady, and they may 
rush me.” 

He gave his famous grin, like a darky 
seeing a slice of watermelon before him, and 
exclaimed, “Where is it, kid? d me 
to it!” (Continued on Page 111) 
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THE GREAT LINE EIGHT 


The smooth, sustained speed of 
The Great Line Eight is strangely 
deceiving—forty feels like twenty- 
five—sixty like fifty—seventy like 
xoing somewhere—and seventy- 
he has happened. 

But speed is only incidental in The 
Great Line Eight. 

Dominating style—extraordinary 
comfort—and above everything— 
reliability—characterizes this new 
fine car. 

Of course it’s low—of course it’s 
different—of ‘course it’s distinctive 
-_because it’s a Jordani-- 


It’s the product of proud, pains- 
taking engineers. 


Just a lot of brains put to work with 
inspiring results. 


Just a thousand little things to 
please the owner, enhance beauty, 
increase comfort, add a thrill to 
performance, insure lasting econ- 
omy and service, and finally, guar- 
antee high resale value. 


The Brougham, illustrated, is one of 
five fascinating body styles includ- 
ing the Victoria, the Sedan, the 
Touring model and the Playboy. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY /nc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Out of the floor of the greenish sea, thrusting our 
Speeding prow through the watery sheath, we two 
seaborn and wind-wayware, melt out through 
the foamy wake and slip away as'a speck of cloud 
on the rim of the sea, the castaways of bliss 
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You don’t need to go to a lot of trouble 
and expense to have your leaky radi- 
ator repaired. Warner Liquid Solder 
finds and quickly repairs leaks any- 
where in your car's cooling system. 
It also prevents other leaks from 
developing. Will not injure cooling 
system or clog circulation. More than 
a million users endorse it. Avoid 
substitutes. Guaranteed and sold on 
money back basis. If your dealer can 
not supply you write us direct. Mailed 
prepaid. 
WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Stop Leaks Yourself 
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(Cantinued from Page 106) 


| acquaintance, was on good terms with 


many of the solid citizens of the city, yet 


| knew well the picturesque characters of the 


Coast underworld. 
He was a curious-looking individual, 
with rather womanish features and a look 


| of the keenest intelligence which a cold 


poker face could not wholly mask. Cool- 
ness under all circumstances was a matter 
of pride with him, as a little incident of our 
later career together will show. 

While training for the Peter Jackson fight 
I owned a fierce bulldog, a big brindled fel- 


| low. We were sitting one day in the little 

country botel where we were training, read- 
| ing our papers, when a stranger came in the 
| door with another bull in tow. The two 
| dogs looked at each other and in a second 
— at each other’s throats. A most terri- 
| ble 
| standing on chairs or looking for the nearest 


ht followed, and all in the lobby were 


exits. Through it all, even while the do 

were tearing at each other right under his 
very chair and around his feet, Billy De- 
laney centinued to read the paper, never 


| even looking around the edges to see the re- 


sult. Such tactics as this were probably de- 


| liberately adopted and certainly increased 


| his reputation for being cool under fire. 


It was about this time, too, that, like most 


| boys cf my age, I grew foolish sean to 
| think it was smart to dissipate a little. I 





Pour Werner Chatter Cure 
into che oil in your erank 

case. You'll be amazed by 
results. Softens, renews 
and prolongs the life of 
transmission bands. Stops 
chattering and jerking 
every time you preas a ped- 
al. Harmless and odorlesa, | 
Guaranteed to give 100% 

improvement. From your 7 
dealer of from us direct. @ 
7Se for full-size can. 


») CHATTER 
CURE | 
| Eliminates 


Chatter 


in Ford Cass | 
Warner-Patterson Co. © 


914 8. Michigan Ave 


Chicago, Til 
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Try Warner Penetreen wherever metal 
touches metal. It frees rust-bound spring 
leaves on your car. Improves riding qual 
ities § Tt loosens the tightest 
bolt, releases the most stubborn 
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pipe connection. Invaluable 
around the home, garage, 
shop or farm. Contains 
Achevton's deflocculated 
graphite which lubricates 
and prevents rust. Mail the 
cow delow if your 

dealer cannot supply 
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| couldn’t resist the temptations, which were 


many, even more in San Francisco those 
days than there are now. The boys would 
say, “Come, Jim, and have a drink,” or 
else, “Let’s go to such and such place.” 
I, feeling it was unmanly to refuse, and 
wanting to be popular, would consent. I 
became quite well acquainted with whisky 
punches, though I never Jiked them, and 
did lots of other things just to be a good 
fellow and a good sport. 

Sometimes parties of us would go over to 
Billy Delaney’s across the bay, for his 
place was open to us and we could do about 
as we pleased. I caught him several times 
studying me with his cold eye and poker 
face, and I guess I was hitting it up pretty 
fast. Anyway, he called me aside, and 
talked things over with me. 

“Jim,” Delaney would say, ‘‘it’s against 
my interests to tell you so, for I can’t make 
any money by this kind of advice; but I 
am interested in you and would like to see 
you make something out of yourself. I’ve 
watched you in your bouts and you're a 
ae boy. You can go a long ways, but 

ushing like this will ruin your constitution 
and never get you anywhere. Remember, 
you're not developed yet; you’re only a kid.” 


A Game Fighter 


What he said, of course, stuck in my 
craw. I laughed at him, but suddenly one 
day I found he was right, when boxing with 
a man | had always easily defeated. I 
managed to get through the bout that 
afternoon, but found myself pretty weak 
toward the end, although I covered it up so 
my antagonist did not recognize my con- 
dition. began to realize that I wasn’t 
any different from anyone else; that drink- 
ing, losing sleep, putting one’s stomach out 
of commission, and indulging in all other 
sorts of dissipation aunt help a man 
box or do any sort of athletic work. 

I began to cut it out a little, but guess I 
made only a half-hearted try at it. I'd go 
along pretty straight for a while, then some 
good fellow would start me off again for a 
night. Still, my batting average was bet- 
ter, and on booking back I can now see I 
was gaining all the time. But it was really 
one of the toughest fights I ever had—this 
etrugele to come out flat with “No, I don’t 
drink.” 


It just occurs to me that I haven’t men- 
tioned the name of the man I fought more 
often than anyone else, Joe Choynski—in 
my estimation one of the gamest and best 


| fighters that ever lived, though a little bit 


too light for the heavyweight class. He 
was really as good as most champions I 
have seen, and this statement covers a 
period of nearly fifty years. 

The first fray took place about the time 
I entered the Olympic Club. My older 


| brother, Frank, had a job at the City Hall, 
| working alongside of another chap, in the 


auditor's department. Something started 
them boasting about the fighting ability 


| of their younger brothers, and at lunch time 
| they almost got to fighting themselves in 
| arguing over the question as to which kid 


brother was the better. Finally Frank ar- 
ranged with the older Choynski boy to 
bring Joe, whom I had never seen, to my 
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father’s livery stable the following night. 
I was introduced to him—a magnificent- 
looking fellow with a blond head and great 
strength. We had been fighting only for a 
minute or two when I knocked him cold. 
However, the argument between the two 
older brothers still continued, and for nearly 
a year, Frank crowing over Herbert Choyn- 
ski, the latter getting back at him with 
“Even if Jim did lick him with the gloves, 
Joe can knock the daylights out of him with 
bare fists.” 

Accordingly another fight was arranged 
between us two and scheduled for a Sanliny 
afternoon, in a quarry on the outskirts of 
San Francisco. My father got wind of it 
in some way and, calling me into the office 
of the livery stable, protested. 

“Jim,” he asked, “what’s this I hear 


eek rae scrapping with the Choynski 
boy today?” 


“Dad,” I said, trying to put the best 
light on it, “I haven’t any grudge against 
him, but he’s been threatening me, and you 
wouldn’t have me back out, would you?” 

My father replied, “Jim, my boy, you 
know how proud I am of your working in 
the bank, and your mother and your sisters 
are too. Boxing at the club's ail right, but 
fighting in the street they won’t like, and I 
wouldn’t have you lose that job for any- 
thing in the world.” 

“All right, dad,” I said, “if you feel that 
way about it, I won’t fight, and I’ll go up 
to Choynski’s house like a man and tell 
him I can’t.” I did not mention my 
brother’s part in the affair, you see, not 
wanting to drag him in. 


Both Brothers Defeated 


“Fine, my boy,” my father replied, 
much pleased. “‘“You know where they 
live?” 

“Up on Golden Gate Avenue,” I said; 
and off I went to explain my reasons for 
getting out of the fight. 

Chauncey, another of the Choynski boys, 
met me at the door and I asked for Joe. 
He wouldn’t let me see him or explain any- 
thing, and began to insult me, saying, “ You 
wait until this afternoon; you'll see him 
bet. all right. He'll knock you all over the 
i“. 

One word led to another until I grew 
mad. 

“Bring him out now and I’ll show you,” 
I told him. 

Sure enough, he brought Joe out, and the 
five of us walked three or four miles to the 
sand hills beyond the limits of the town, 
stopping at a little hollow, where we peeled 
to the waist. The only spectator was a man 
out for his Sunday afternoon walk with a 
baby in his arms, and there he sat, enjoying 
this free entertainment, little realizing, I 
suppose, that of those two slugging kids 
one was later to be a near-champion, the 
other champion heavyweight of the world. 

After our first set-to at the barn, Joe 
Choynski had joined the Golden Gate Club, 
another well-known organization of the 
city, where he had taken boxing lessons, 
and he now showed the benefit of these 
lessons in a way that surprised me. 

In about ten seconds he landed a terrific 
blow on the ear, which staggered me. How- 
ever, I got full revenge for this a few 
seconds later by knocking him down and 
almost out. After that I also had the satis- 
faction of putting out for the count his 
older brother, who was much bigger and 
stronger than I. 

Then I hurried back to the house and, 
dodging the folks, slipped up to my room 
to clean up the marks of the battle. But 
the two boys with me were so excited over 
the outcome that they rushed into the 
stable and told my Saker I had whipped 
Choynski. 

He came up to my room and said rather 
sadly, “Jim, is it true that you had a fight 
with Choynski, after what you promised 


“Yee, dad,” I confessed, “but I couldn’t 
help it. If you had only heard the names 
they called me you'd have fought too. If 
I had backed out I would have been a 
coward. I licked him and his brother too.” 

“What?” retorted dad. “Not only Joe 
but that big fellow who goes past the door 
every morning?” 

“Yes, dad, the two of them.” 

Turning quickly, he went to the door and 
called to my mother very excitedly, “ Kate, 
Kate, come up quick! Jim’s after licking 
two of the Choynski boys!” 

My mother came up, smiling a little at 
=, through pride, but suddenly the smile 
aded. 
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“Suppose they hear of this at the bank!” 
she exclaimed. 

My father scratched his head for a 
minute reflectively. 

“That’s so;” he said; “they might hear 
of it.” Then he looked at me again and an 
Irish grin broke all over his face. He 
seemed to be considering the facts for a 
minute, then he said, “‘ You licked the two 
of them—the two Choynski boys? Ah! 
To hell with the bank!” 

The greatest fight I had during those four 
years was—but I am getting ahead of my 
story. It’s worth tel ing here, I think, 
although it occurred a little before the 
Choynski 5 and before I became well 
known as a boxer. 

One night I was calling on a young lady 
of whom I was quite fond, when the door- 
bell rang and another chap, whom she knew 
fairly well, came with a message asking us to 
join a party of eight couples who were going 
out to a place called the Fourteen-Mile 
House for supper and a dance. After we 
had started she regretted accepting the in- 
vitation, for most of the people turned out 
to be of a sort different from what she had 
expected, and on the way out the passage 
was rather rough. 

There was one fellow, I noticed par- 
ticularly, who was continually putting a 
whisky bottle to his mouth and accom- 
pa this gesture with rather rough 
anguage. I soon observed that he always 
made a show of drinking in the dark parts 
of the road, where the dim light obscured 
his actions, and finally discovered that he 
never really drank at all, and I immediately 
classed him as a bluff, trying to appear 
hard-boiled. 

At supper this same fellow made some 
insulting remark to the girl I was escorting 
and I yoy ond called him for it. For a 
moment it looked as if there would be a 
fight then and there, for all the others, with 
the exception of the girl I was with and one 
other young woman who seemed well 
brought up, took the rowdy’s part. For 
the rest of the evening I was an outcast. 

Soon they cooked up a new dodge, and 
began coming to me between dances and 
asking for money in addition to the tickets 
which had already been settled for, and I 
knew they were just doing this to humil- 
iate me. I had but five dollars with me and 
when the rowdy asked me for five I handed 
him this lonely bill, and that left me flat. 

After a repetition of this maneuver, I 
realized their intentions and turned to this 
fellow and said, “‘Have you five?” as if I 
wanted change. He held out the five 
dollars I had given him and, taking it, I 
put it in my pocket and said, “Now you 
won't get a thing!” 


Spoiling for a Fight 


This sort of funny work continued all 
evening, I being on the outside looking in. 
Finally the driver, a friend of my fathe7z’s, 
took me aside and cautioned me. 

“Jim,” he said, “don’t fight. You 
haven’t a chance, for the gang will jump 
you if you do,” 

When we came to start back home their 
leader, the one who had tried to appear so 
hard-boiled and had started the trouble, 
came up and announced rather nastily, 
“You don’t ride,” and I, wanting to save 
the young lady from notoriety and un- 
pleasantness, for she was of a very good 
family, tried to patch matters up. 

‘Give me your name,” I suggested, “and 
I'll send the money to you this week.” 

This chap who had annoyed us owned a 
little drug store in a part of the town dis- 
tant from where I lived, and someone must 
have posted him, the day following, telling 
him that he had seen me boxing at the 
Olympic Club. Anyway, I started for the 
drug store one night not long after, but 
took precautions to have a friend with me 
so that if the neighborhood gang rushed me 
I would have some support. This friend 
was a wonderful character, with the mag- 
nificent name of Gallagher— Blub Gallagher. 
He admired me solely because of my fight- 
ing ability and considered my position at 
the bank the most useless thing in the 
world. “There could,” as Bunker Bean 
used to say, “be nothing of less conse- 

.” Fighting was what counted. 

“Hey, Blub,” I said, “want to go down 
te Blank Street? I’ve got to beat up a fel- 
low who insulted a lady, and they may 
rush me.” 

He gave his famous grin, like a darky 
seeing a slice of watermelon before him, and 
exclaimed, “Where is it, kid? Lead me 
toit!” (Continued on Page 111) 
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THE GREAT LINE EIGHT 


The smooth, sustained speed of 
The Great Line Eight is strangely 
deceiving—forty feels like twenty- 
five—sixty like fifty—seventy like 
going somewhere—and seventy- 
five has happened. 


But speed is only incidental in The 
Great Line Eight. 
Dominating style—extraordinary 
comfort—and above everything— 
reliability—characterizes this new 
fine car. 
Of course it’s low—of course it’s 
different—of ‘course it’s distinctive 
—because it’s a Jordani-- 

‘ 


JORDAN MQTOR CAR COMPANY 
>» 





JOR 


It’s the product of proud, pains- 


taking engineers. 


Just a lot of brains put to work with 
Inspiring results. 


Just a thousand little things to 
please the owner, enhance beauty, 
increase comfort, add a thrill to 
performance, insure lasting econ- 
omy and service, and finally, guar- 
antee high resale value. 


The Brougham, illustrated, is one of 
five fascinating body styles includ- 
ing the Victoria, the Sedan, the 
Touring model and the Playboy. 


Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Out of the floor of the greenish sea, thrusting our 
speeding prow through the watery sheath, we " pwo 
seaborn and wind-wayward, mielt out throug A 
the foamy wake and slip away as a speck of cloud 
on the rim of the sea, the castaways of bliss 
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Give daylight the charm of candle light 
with soft-toned window shades 


by Helen Richmond 


‘Z ‘HE mellow glow of can- interior decorating idea— 
dies brings out new high- beautifully colored window 
lights in ripe old furniture, shades! These shades trans 
yleaming silver, egg-shell china. fuse the light with their own 
And it’s so free from glare that soft tints. And the crude glare 
t produces a restful effect upon of day is modulated to a mel 
's guests, helps to create an low radiance that has all the 
sphere of delightful ease flattering charm of candle 
intimacy dight—is equally warm and 
Did you know you could inviting. 
soften the crude bright light of In its soft illumination your 
day with just the same marvel- decorations will reveal unsus- 
ous results? pected harmonies. Lovely rugs 
The secret does not lie, as and hangings will develop sub 
so many women suppose, In tle overtones of color. An 
shutting out the light. On the exquisitely appointed room, 
contrary, you should let in a// softly lighted, has an inviting 
the light. But tone it at the charm that irresistibly puts 
sor by means of the new people at their ease. 


() E 
Used ( verywhere) 


) y dy 
in’ yeautiful “Homes 


Circassian Brown 
Persian Gold 
Etruscan Ivory 
Chamois 
Strained Honey 
Plaza Gray 


(Color names Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


ome, colors 
, great decorators advise 


guiet, dependable 


and vear ” 


N choosing window shades you should be guided always by the quality 

weer eenatrensil. of light each room receives. Those on the south or west, bathed in 

sunlight, require shades in such cool tones as Plaza Gray or Etruscan 

Elsie Sloan Farley’s new book, “ Beautiful Win Ivory. Tempering the glare, these tints produce a subdued radiance 
lows” is a veritable mine of suggestions for the that is soft and restful-—-easy to read by, work by, play by. 


yom: de ; ' » alr . . ‘ 
woman who is decorating her home. It contains In just the same fashion the cheerless rooms on the north side can be 


transformed by window shades in warm tones of Chamois, Persian Gold, 
Strained Honey or Circassian Brown. The pale, thin north light is 
transfused with their lively amber hues and your room becomes warm 


illustrations of more than twenty different color 
schemes affording countless more ideas that you 
can work out yourself. Any amateur decorator 


can follow out Miss Farley's plans, so detailed 
ire the descriptions. And toned sunlight as a 
last principle in successful decoration is clearly 
explained. Send to cents for your copy of this 
useful book. Columbia Mills, Inc., 226 Fifth 


Avenue, New York Ciry. 


Columbia 


and. inviting. 


Of course you want your windows to be uniform in color on the street 
side. The new Columbia Twi-tone shades are made to meet just this 
need, for they enable you to use any color you wish for the inside of 
your room (Circassian Brown, for example) and still use all one color 


on the outside. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

i found the drug store and planted Bulb 
on the opposite corner, where he sat on a 
hydrant, his elbows on his knees, looking 
up and down the streets, praying in his 
heart for the gang to come along! He didn’t 
want it to be a private fight—he’d rather 
have the whole neighborhood jump me 
than to be left out of it! I ean see him still 
sitting there with that hope written all 
over his face. 

Then I crossed over and found the fellow 
who had insulted the girl, alone at his 
counter. He almost fainted when he saw 
me, having been posted, as I say. His 
fingers trembled, he turned white and he 
called me “Mr. Corbett” as if I were a 
judge who had the power to send him to the 
electric chair. 

I went up to him, and looking him square 
in the face, declared, ‘‘I promised to pay 
you and here I am, but I’m going to pay 
you with these,”’ holding up my dukes. 

Well, you never saw a more scared man 
in your life. His knees came together so 
that he almost sank below the counter, and 
he begged me, for the sake of his business, 
his reputation, his old mother—he said 
nothing about his face—to let him alone. 
His cowardice was such that I actually felt 
sorry for him and couldn’t even think of 
hitting him. 

At last I agreed to let him off if he would 
write a letter to the girl, anclegning for his 
ungentlemanly conduct and also saying— 
for I wanted this satisfaction—that I had 
come down and ordered him to write it. 
He promised me this and then pushed a 
box of cigars in front of me. When I re- 
fused it he plunged his fingers in the box 
and stuffed my pockets full of the cigars, 
then handed me a five-pound box of candy 
to take to the girl, thoroughly embarrass- 
ing me with his cringing and his attentions. 

To wind it all up, the climax came when 
he grabbed me by the arm and, to the con- 
sternation of Mr. Blub Gallagher, sitting 
across the street fairly thirsting for a scrap, 
sat me down on a stool in front of the soda 
fountain and proceeded to treat me to ice- 
cream soda! To his dying day Blub never 
forgot that sight. He had come all that 
way for a free-for-all, and here I was sitting 
on a stool in front of the man I had come to 
lick, a box of eandy under my arm for my 
best girl, my pockets full of cigars and lick- 
ing up an ice-cream soda! 

Poor old Blub! He was a good sort. 

A pal of mine named Herman Eppinger 
decided about this time that we ought to 
have e little travel and adventure. We had 
about $500 between us and in our ignorance 
thought this magnificent sum would keep 
us for about five or ten years. We threw 
up our jobs and took a train for Salt Lake, 
where for a while we lived a carefree, irre- 
sponsible, and altogether lazy existence. 

Each week’s rent we had to pay in ad- 
vance, on Monday. After a time we sud- 
denly decided that our $200 was not goin 
to last out the five or ten years, after all. 
In fact, we had just enough to pay our next 
week’s rent and nothing for tickets home. 
Thus the worries of my life began. 

“What are we going to do week after 
next?”’ I asked myself; and responsibility 
sat heavily on me. 


The Challenge Accepted 


One morning while puzzling over this 
question my eye lighted on a paragraph in 
a newspaper—a challenge issued broadcast 
to any pugilist in the territory of Utah. It 
was signed “Frank Smith.’’ After reading 
it over twice I decided that by taking a 
licking I could earn money enough to stay 
on in the town for a while. This plan was 
no sooner thought of than decided on. 

“Ep,” said I to my friend,‘‘sit down and 
we'll write out an acceptance at once. I'll 
probably get a terrible lacing, but I’ll take 
on Mr. Frank Smith.” 

“But, Jim,” he protested, ‘‘you’re in no 
condition to fight.” 

“It doesn’t make any difference,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘my mind’s made up. We must get 
some money.” 

So we wrote out the acceptance with 
great pains and I signed it “Jim Dillon”; 
and Eppinger taking on himself the duties of 
manager, we went down to the office of the 
newspaper that had printed the challenge 
and gave the acceptance to the sporting 
editor. 

On the following evening as we were sit- 
ting in the parlor, both a little blue, the 
doorbell rang. I went to the door and 
opened it, and four of the toughest-looking 
customers I ever saw in my life stood before 


me. The fellow nearest me—one of those 
typical little hick fight managers you see in 
the bushes—said, “Does Jim Dillon live 
here?”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ said I, a little relieved at the 
prospect of action; “I’m Mr. Dillon.” 

“T’m managing Frank Smith,’”’ he in- 
formed me, “the heavyweight champion of 
Utah.” Then he added, to make sure, 
“You're the guy who accepted his chal- 
lenge?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, all business now, 
“come right in, gentlemen.” 

So they entered and we sat down in the 
little parlor. 

“Which one is Smith?” I asked, and he 
jerked his thumb toward a big burly fellow 
weighing about 200 pounds, a tough-lookiag 
customer. 

We shook hands and | thought he’d 
break my hand when he tried the old trick 
of crushing it. 

“Well, gentlemen,” I began, trying to 
appear unconcerned, and not to betray that 
this was my first real fight we were to dis- 
cuss, “we can fight any way you like, 
fifty-fifty or sixty-five-thirty-five.” You 
see, I was afraid they might offer the loser 
only 25 per cent, and I expected to lose, 
because I knew I was quite out of training 
and in no condition to fight ap pry at 
that time, so I wanted to be sure of at least 
thirty-five for the loser’s end. All that wor- 
ried me then was that board bill. 


An Unexpected Development 


After discussing and practically settling 
all the details, the little hick manager in- 
quired, ‘‘When do you want to fight?” 

“A week from Friday,” I told him 


boldly. 

“T want six weeks to train!’’ Smith 
broke in. 

“It’s im ible for me to be here after 


next week,” I yy op looking him straight 
in the eye. “After next Friday I'll be on 
my way to Denver.” 

He wouldn’t stand for that at first, but I 
always had a breezy way about me, and the 
indifferent manner in which I spoke to the 
challenger made him think I was perfectly 


at ease. 

“Well,” I finally proposed, “if you'll 
agree to that date, gentlemen, I'll tell what 
I'll do. I’ve been down to the skating rink 
and got acquainted with the manager. 
What’s the matter with us letting him in on 
it? We'll stage the fight in the rink and get 
him to manage it. He’ll advertise it and do 
the printing and give us the hall. We won’t 
have to put up any money at all; just go 
down there the night of the fight and take 
our end of the receipts without putting up 
anything.” 

hus I saved lf the embarrassment 
of admitting I had no money in my jeans 
and no way to raise it. 

The idea appealed to him and it was set- 
tled that I was to see the manager of the 
rink, Smith agreeing to fight on the night I 
had named, if the former accepted our prop- 
osition. As it turned out, the rink man did; 
in fact, he appeared delighted. 

“Why,” he said, ““you know you'd reall 
be quite a drawing card here! People all 
over the city have been wondering who 

ou two are.”’ We dressed well and looked 
like gentlemen, and the skating rink man- 
ager had himself thought that we were on 


the stage. “‘When 44 find you're a 
boxer,” he added, ‘“‘we’ll have a full house 
sure,” 


For the next ten days, in fact up to the 
fight, Sapager and I did nothing but 
worry. Finally the Friday night came and 
the burdens of the world weighted my 
shoulders as I went down to the rink to 
fight Mr. Frank Smith. We were to start 
about ten o’clock—-I was in the dressing 
room at 7:30! And there I stayed, walkin 
up and down like a panther in a cage, oak 
losing, I suppose, a pound the half hour 
from worry and fretting. 

The preliminary bouts were started, nine 
o'clock came, but Smith did not show up. 

Suddenly a timid knock sounded on my 
dressing-room door, and although it was 
very faint, I was startled by the sound. 
However, I opened the door bravely, and 
in sneaked a fellow who looked around the 
room very mysteriously, like some sleuth 
in a burlesque, before he said a word. See- 
ing no one there who might overhear what 
he had to say, he approached me stealthily 
and whispered in my ear, “Mr. Dillon, 
Smith wants to see you.” 

I could not understand the reason for all 
this secrecy, and was further disturbed 
when, looking over his shoulder again, he 





mumbled, ‘‘He’s down at the corner; he 
wants to see you private.” 

I began to wonder if Mr. Smith wanted 
to beat me up out there in the dark; and 
knowing that I was in such bad fighting 
condition, I wasn’t at all anxious to go. 
However, that board bill must be paid 
somehow, so I put on my clothes over my 
trunks and sneaked down to the corner. 

“‘He’s up there under that tree,” said my 
mysterious guide, pointing to a tree about 
a + raw of a block away, and left me as 
suddenly as he had come. 

Well, I walked up, trying to put on as 
brave a front as pre. and sure enough, 
there was Smith hiding in the darkest 
shadow he could find. 

I said, very sternly, ‘Do you want to 
see me?” 

“Yes,”’ he replied, like the other fellow 
looking around to make sure no one was 
within hearing. 

“What's the matter?” I demanded. 

For reply he app me a sickly grin and 
patted me timidly on the elbow. 

“T’m on to you, Charley,” he whispered, 
trying to look wise. 

“*You’re on to me, Charley?’” I re- 
peated, bewildered. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘I know who you are.” 

“You know who I am? What do you 
mean?” 

He raised his hands as if to stop what he 
thought was mere bluffing. 

“That’s all right. I know you’re Charley 
Mitchell. You can’t fool me!” 

Now this was an unexpected compliment 
as well as something of a shock, since 
Charley Mitchell was one of the greatest 
fighters in the world at that time, having 
fought John L. Sullivan a draw at Chan- 
tilly, France, not long before. It was true 
that Mitchell was traveling through Amer- 
ica at this very time. Furthermore, he was 
known as the gentleman pug always 
dressing well, which fact probably hel 
along Smith’s delusion, for I had taken 
much pains with my personal appearance 
since | entered the position at the bank. 


e 
repeated incredulously, ‘“‘Me—Charley 





knocked me flat, and unable | 


7 to take advantage of his conviction, | 


a 
Mitchell?" 
“Yes, you are,” he insisted; 
don’t want to get my head knocked off.”’ 


“and I | 


I couldn’t believe it! To see this fellow | 


so afraid of me was laughable! What 
seemed funniest of all, as I thought it over, 
was my wo 
I took a deep breath, threw out my chest and 
reassured him. 


A Comedy Fight 


of the last ten days. Finally | 


“That’s all right, my boy,” I said patron- 
izingly; ‘‘as long as you know I am Mitchell | 
and don’t breathe it to a soul, I won't hurt 


a hair of your head!” 


“You might forget,” he hedged; “I | 


don’t want to go in there,” 
“Now be sensible,’’ I argued, ‘‘ You're 
in the business for money and we'll just 


split the receipts, and all you will have to | 


do is to go in there and stop any time you 
like.” 
“What do you mean?” 


“Why, you just make the best showing | 


you can for a while, and in the second or 


third round”—I knew I hadn’t strength | 


for more than that—“‘if you want to stop, 
you can. We might as well pick up the 
money.” 

“ Will you promise you won't hurt me?” 
he asked, looking horribly afraid. 

“Sure! Just pick the round you want to 
flop in, second or third—I don’t care—and 
I won’t hurt you up to that time; but, if 

ou go on after the round agreed on, you'd 
better look out for yourself. I won’t pull a 
single punch then.’ 

“Well,” he growled, “I'll stop in the 
second round.” 


“All right,”’ I answered, trying to appear | 


indifferent, ‘‘I promise I won’t hurt you 
the first two, but if you come up for the 
third, don’t look for any mercy from me!” 

Once more he begged me not to hurt him, 
and it made me ashamed of my kind to see 
this great big fellow wilt like that. But 
what u load it had taken off my mind! 

The discussion over, we went to our 
dressing rooms, put on our togs and en- 
tered the ring. The preliminaries were 
ended, time was called, and we started. 

It was funny, very funny, for being 


forced to make an impression on this fellow | 


at the pegenins. I hit him often and abso- 
lutely as hard.as I could, and he thought I 
was —e my punches! All he was think- 
ing of was 





ow hard Charley Mitchell really | 








to theOrient 


today for the new booklet that 
tells about the five great “‘President”’ 
ships operated by the Pacific Mail 8. 8. Co. 
—famous for 56 years among travelers to 
the Orient. They sail from San Francisco . 
ona Seu schedule over the glorious 
“Sunshine Belt” to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manilz. 


Pacific Mail 8.8. Co. 


10 Hanover Square - - - - New York City 
508 California Street - - San Francisco, Cal. 
503 So. Spring Street - - - Los Angeles, Cal, 
or your local Agert 
Managing Operators for 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 





To U. 8. Shipping Board 
Infor. Division L2477 Washington, D.C. 
Please send me the booklet about the Criens 
and the ships of the Pacific Mail §, 5. Com- 
pany. 
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to South America 


Ds you long for azure skies, deep 
blue seas and glorious trepic 
nights under the Southern Cross? 
Then send the coupon now and 
learn about your own ships to South 
America. These magnificent vessels, 
especially equipped Ae tropical trav- 
el, have all outside rooms. Regular 
fortnightly sailings from New York 
to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires, Less than 
twelve days to Rio! Send the cou- 
pon now for descriptive booklet. 


Pan America Line 
Munson Steamship Line 
67 Wall St. New York City 
Managing Operators for 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Consult your local agent 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Infor. Desk L2477 Washington, D.C. 


Please send the U. S. Government booklet about 
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could bit when he once let loose. Of course, 
to put the show over, I made considerable 
display of feotwork and flashed some sci- 
ence, having learned a good deal about the 
boxing game since the bex-stall days. This 
yrand-stand effort pleased the crowd, which 
ie never really wise, you know, nor on to 
things, and covered up my real lack of hit- 
ting power. I hit him so often in that first 
round that he thought someone in the au- 
dience was throwing boning es at him, 
and he ducked and dodged like those dark- 
ies at the county fair who stick their heads 
out of holes in canvas for the crowd to throw 
basebalis at. But I was not hurting him at 
all, making absolutely no impression on him 
except through fear. 

At the end of the round I went to my 
corner, feeling more tired and ill than ever 
i had in all my life. Actually, I could 
hardly get up for the second. Still, I had to 
make the bluff. This was the round he was 
to step in, end victory was near. So I 
pulled myseif together, called on all the 
apeed left in my carvass and dashed at him, 
hooking as ferocious and ugly as I could, to 
frighten him, and as much as to say, “‘ Now, 
you big coward, if you don’t stop as you 
agreed you're going to get it good and 
oleate (* 

[ hit him at least twenty times, still not 
hurting him at all, when suddenly he be- 
en to stagger, to fool the crowd, then 

opped, The referee rushed over, counted 
him out, and there I stood over him, the 
mighty vietor, and yeu could really have 
toppled me with a feather! 

Somehow | managed to get to my dress- 
ing room, then flopped myself, so ill and 
weak I couldn't ieave the place for an hour 
and a half. But my manager, Eppinger, 
came in and showed me a wad of bills. We 
counted them, $460 in all. The board bill 
waa safe and the sight of those greenbacks 
ected as a swift cure 

Pollawing this fight, the Salt Lake papers 
spoke several times of my cleverness and 
form, which certainly had been flashy that 
night; and about « week later Duncan 
MacDonald, the man whe had refereed the 
contest, showed me a letter from Evanston, 
Wyoming, written, I remember rightly, 
by a sporting man named Frank Hayes. 
There was e miner in that town, the letter 
went on te say, who couldn’t fight a lick on 
earth, but had‘s becker to the extent of 
$1000 if he took on some ordinary fellow, 
The two adventurers were likely to need 
more money, so MacDonald persuaded me 
to pack my bag and took me up north to 
meet this miner. We had not been in 
Evanston more than two hours when a 
rumor spread through the town that I was 
Jack Dempsey, the famous “Nonpareil,” 
then middleweight champion of the world. 
For some unknown reason I was supposed 
to be Dempsey, who, under the name of 
Dillon, had dropped off, trying to pick up 
that loose $190C. So this wise sporting man 
Hayes toid MacDonald to return to Salt 
Lake with me, then to come back in a few 
weeks billing me as Jack Dempsey for an 
exhibition which would mae the opera 
house and draw far more than the sum put 
up for the bout with the miner. 


Greeted in Style 


This advice we followed, bringing along 
with us, on the return trip, a third fellow 
whom we christened “Danny Costigan,” 
to help along the rumor, for that was the 
actual name of Dempsey’s sparring partner. 

At the station a good-size crowd was 
assembled to meet “the middleweight 
ehampion,” and this looked promising for a 

ood house; but at the hotel I ran into 

anger, when | was surrounded by a num- 
ber of peopie fromy Brooklyn, Dempsey’s 
home town, all very eager to talk about the 
bridge and the beauties of Flatbush Av- 
enue. The nearest I had been to this lovely 
eity was Salt Lake! There were so many 
of them that I was forced to arrange a sig- 
nai with MacDonald, just a seratch of my 
head, when the questions about the home 
town came too thick and fast. MacDonald 
then would come breezing into the group 
and say, “ Excuse him a minute, boys, I’ve 
got something important to tell him,” and 

e. would lead me to safety. I believe I 
scratched my head aii that day. 

This Brooklyn slant of the affair finally 
got so on my nerves that I was afraid to go 
to the theater until just before the bout. 
MacDonald and I did take a k and 
found it packed to the peanut galery with 
miners and cowboys, all eager to see the 
fighter with the wonderful record on those 
billboards outside. Ait of them seemed to 
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have guns on their hips and I began to 
wonder what would happen to me if th 
found out I didn’t belong to that record. 

Hurriedly we oe gare away and wan- 
dered around until Mac, being a good 
Scotchman, decided we ought to have a 
drink. Weentered one of those old-fashioned 
saloons, with gambling layouts and men at 
the bar, each with a gun stra) on his 
belt—there seemed about a thousand to 
me; those fellows, you know, who shoot 
the lights out. 

But we didn’t want to duck and so swung 
open the door. Just as we were crossing the 
threshold we spied a big fellow waving a 
gun in the air. Bang! He crashed it down 
on the bar and with an oath declared 
angrily, “I tell you, that fellow is not 
Jack Dempsey!” 

Suddenly I was not ryan any more, 
and I became an ardent prohibitionist, a 
sprinter as well, We turned and must 
have run three blocks in nothing flat, fully 
ex ing each second to be shot dead. 

he town was small, but we managed to 
find a few dark streets, through which we 
wandered until the last minute, then 
slipped in the opera house, where we 
dressed in a private box so that our friends 
from Brooklyn could not trouble us. 


A Question of identity 


I will never forget as long as I live the 
voice of the man announcing me as Jack 
Dem , middleweight champion of the 
wee. if ex ed a thousand voices to 
shout back, “ You lie!” And all that eve- 
ning, each time someone in the audience 
coughed, I thought it was the bark of one 
of those guns on their Tt 

But. I kept on, and I really did have 
something to interest people who loved 
boxing, and was in far better condition than 
on the night of the bout with the tjmid 
Frank Smith, And under these conditions, 
aided by the sight of those small black 
barrels, I outdid myself and would have 
amazed Walter Watson, my old boxing 
instructor. Before it was over, those in the 
audience who had doubted I was the real 
Jack would now have shot anybody that 
said I wasn’t. But I couldn't drive from 
my imagination the scowl! on the face of the 
man in the saloon and the sound of his gun 
crashing on the bar. To make sure I 
wouldn't meet up with its owner again, Mac 
and I took the midnight train for Salt Lake. 

Not so long after this event I met the 
original Jack and asked the Nonpareil if he 
had ever visited Wyoming. 

“Not that I remember,” he said. “I’ve 
passed through, but never stopped off.” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “didn’t you show 
in Evanston?” 

“No,” he insisted. 
in my life.” 

“Jack,” I said, shaking my head, “I 
don’t think you are telling the truth.” 

He looked at me, puzzled. 

“What do you mean, Jim?” he asked. 

“Why, you were in Evanston and boxed 
with Denny Costigan just five months 
ago.” 

“No, I never was there, Jim,” he re- 


“IT never was there 


peated. 

“Well, I tell you you were!” Then I let 
up and told him the story. We had quite a 
laugh over the affair, and so did Charley 
Mitchell, over the skating-rink battle, when 
a heard about that, as he did, a few years 
ater. 

Perhaps someone will question the ethics 
of this, and doubtless it wasn’t all accord- 
ing to Hoyle. But I have never laid down 
in a fight in my life, or fixed one. These 
tricks were the worst I ever pulled. After 
all, it was rather harmless showmanship, 
and the spectators got their money’s worth. 

One day, not long after my return to 
Salt Lake, a bell boy came to my room and 
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announced, “A gentleman downstairs ‘to 
see you—name’s C o 

“Corbett?” I exclaimed. “Well, show 
him up; he must be a relative.” 

He was—a pretty close one, too, for when 
the door opened I saw my father. 

He put his arms around me and said 
rather pathetically, “Jim, don’t you think 
you'd better come home?” 

He spent a couple of days with me, and 
after a good visit together, yielded to him. 

“Dad,” I promised him, “I give you my 
word I'll be home in a little while, but I 
don’t want to go with you now. I would 
look too much like a bad boy being yanked 
home by the collar.” 

So I saw him off on the train and told 
him he’d see me within a couple of weeks. 
In the meantime I had spent everything I 
had and was flat broke, but I didn’t want 
my father to know this. 

Duncan MacDonald, who had refereed 
the fight with Smith and accompanied me 
to Wyoming, had become a bosom pal of 
mine, and he knew I was be ab about 
getting my ticket home and keeping my 
promise to dad. He asked me how much [ 


needed. 

I told him I had enough to travel second- 
class, but he didn’t like that idea. 

“Jim,” he said, “‘you ought to travel 
first-class. You're a —— champ, and 
pe want to appear suc ul. Here’s the 

alance.” 

Of course I returned the loan not long 
after reaching home; but I did not realize 
his sacrifice until later, when Hayes told 
me Mac had pawned his watch, chain and 
stick pin to make up the sum. Mac himself 
never breathed a word. No, you can never 
make me believe there is anything close 
about a Scotchman. 

Although I had left the bank, the owners 
still seemed interested in me, and were 
good enough to get me a ition in one 
of the concerns with which they were 
connected—the Anglo-Nevada Insurance 
Company. Here I worked after my return 
from Salt Lake, for about LX + ye It was 
during this time that my old rival, Joe 
Choynski, turned professional and grew to 
be very successful. 

I happened to meet him one day, and re- 
marked, “Joe, you’re getting on pretty 
well for a pro.” 


Trouble Brewing 


“Yes, I’ve been working a t scheme,” 
he explained. “When I ciinch with some of 
these fellows the first couple o’ times I 
always say, ‘Now come on and break away 
nice and gentlemanly,’ and the fellow 
breaks away clean and drops his hands. 
I do this three or four times; but the 
fourth time or so I set myself, and as he 
breaks away clean I shoot over a right. 
I nearly knocked Black Wilson out the 
other night that way.” 

For some reason | stowed this away in 
my memory. 

Now the only blots on Choynski’s record 
were several defeats by one Jim Corbett, 
given when Joe was an amat ur. And all 
the credit he got for his hard work seemed 
to be, “Yes, yes, you whipped So-and-So 
ote aor but you can’t whip Cor- 

tt ” 

That stuck in his craw! 

In San Francisco was another famous 
club almost as well known as the Olympic, 
the California Athletic Club. In it were 
held some of the most prominent finish 
fights ever fought: for instance, the light- 
weight championship go between Jack 
McAuliffe and Jimmy Carroll, and the 
battle between Ike Weir, the Belfast 
Spider, and his conqueror, Jimmy Murphy, 
the Australian lightweight. 

It was in this club that George LaBlanche 
knocked out the original Jack Dempsey 
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with the famous pivot blow after Dempsey 
practi had LaBlanche defeated. There, 
too, Fi ons made his first appearance 
in America in defeating Bill eCarthy; 
and C Turner, one of the greatest 
mid ights California ever turned out, 
was knocked out after a terrific fight by 
Denny Kelliher of Bostoa, who, in my opin- 
ion, was the hardest hitter who ever step 

in a ring—and I do not except Lanky 
himself. Under the auspices of this club 
Peter Jackson defea’ Joe McAuliffe, 
Patsy Cardiff and George Godfrey; and a 
little later Jackson fought sixty-one rounds 
with me. 

The directors of this organization realized 
that, on account of all the discussion going 
round, a bout between Choynski and = 
self would prove a great drawing card. 
the sporting writers in San Francisco, all of 
whom frequented the C. A. C., thought 
they would try to work Choynski and Cor- 
bett into a fighting mood. One day a paper 
would publish a story that Choynsk: had 
said so-and-so about Corbett, itemizing 
what he would do to him. The next day 
another would tell what Corbett had said 
and threatened, all made up out of the 
whole cloth, of course. Then there would 
follow arguments in the town among the 
sport followers as to the merits of the two 
men. 

Some, who preferred Choynski on the 
round that he was a professional and had 
ad more ring experience, dec’ that he 

wou!d get revenge. Others maintained that 
I had too much natura! skill, although I 
was an amateur; for I was still considered 
that, the two bouts in Wyoming and Salt 
Lake, having been fought under assumed 
names yal agua circumstances, not 
being counted. 


The Old Man's Advice 


For a long time they couldn’t stir me, as 
I had fully made up my mind I was not 
going to be a professional. However, they 
picked and jabbed away in their sporting 
columns and in conversation wherever the 
8 met, until finally there ese in 
the papers an article saying that Choynski 
was going to take a punch at Corbett the 
first time he saw him on the street. 

It seems strange, these days, to think of 
— se many personalities into print, 

ut it must be remembered that this was a 
ly local affair; that our meetings 

ad been frequent over quite a period of 
years, Then, too, the California Club, 
Choynski’s hangout, was the resort of all 
the sporting writers of the town, because it 
was here that the famous professional fights 
occurred; while my club, the Olympic, was 
an amateur organization and did not hold 
professional bouts. I was the pet heavy- 
weight of the Olympic and Choynski the 
idol of the other organization, and they 
figured it would be a “humdinger” of a fight 
if they could only get the two to meet. So 
everything was deliberately done and every 
trick possible tried. 

The day the article last mentioned came 
out I went to my father and said, “ Dad, 
did you read in the papers what Choynski 
said about me?” 

“Yes,” he replied, looking up at me in- 
quiringly. 

“You'd better let me fight him then,” 
I told him. 

He shook his head. 

“No, Jim, you don’t want to fight.” 

“Now stop and think it over, dad,” 
I pleaded. 

Then, as I was firmly convinced that 
Choynski had said all that had been re- 
ported, though later I found out that this 
was not so—* Look here, dad,” I continued, 
“I’m not going to wait for Choynski to 
punch me on the street, because the first 

unch is half the battle and he can hit very 
faed. If I see him I’m going to get in that 
first punch. You don’t want me to have a 
street fight, do you?” 

“No,” he asserted undecidedly. ; 
“Then why don’t you let me fight him? 
The California people tell me money’s no 

object.” 

e thought a while, and then replied, 
“Jim, don’t go in the club and fight for 
money. Go out in the hills and t him 
for nothing. My , I don’t want you to 
be a prize fighter. That settles it.” 

I was disappointed, of course; but I had 
to yield. 

“All right,” I agreed finally, “I’ll make 
arrangements to fight him for nothing.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Corbett. The sext will appear in an 
early issue. 
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How would You like to Own a Farm 
of Seven Million Acres ? 


IT WERE POSSIBLE TO 

combine the many thousand 

+4] farms of the 70,000 members 

se) of the Dairymen’s League Co- 

operative Association into one great farm, 

you would then see the most marvelous 

farm in the world—a magnificent, modern 

and sanitary Dairy Farm comprising more 

than 7,000,000 acres of rich, fertile farm 
lands with a value of $350,000,000! 


Such figures impress you with the facts 
concerning this great group of progressive 
American Farmers, who have combined to 
send to you—DIRECT from their farms— 


their famous DAIRYLEA EVAPORATED 
MILK. 


And to induce intelligent housewives 
and mothers to demand DAIRYLEA these 
farmers purposely went above the high 
U. $. Government Standards in producing 
DAIRYLEA. 


They offer you an evaporated milk 
which contains even more nutritious milk 
fats and solids than the Nation’s Milk 
Law requires—a richer milk with a flavor 
like cream. 


So, when you buy DAIRYLEA, you know 
vou are buying DIRECT from the farmers 


who produce it—and that each and 
every can has the personal guarantee of 
70,000 responsible farmers. 


Ask your | a for a can of Dairylea— 
taste it—an 
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Delivered to 


a brand new 
— to help 


Why endure the work 
and worry, or pay the 
needless cost of outside 
help? Why clean house 
the old way when the new 
way is so much easier, 
quicker, better and less 
expensive? 








Do as Thousands 
of Other Women 
Are Now Doing 


Telephone your Eureka 
dealer. Within an hour or 
two, a new Grand Prize 
Eureka will be delivered 
to your door. Accept it, 
and use it without the 
slightest obligation or cost. 
Watch how it draws the 
deeply embedded dirt from 
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your rugs and carpets. 


stered furniture. Renovate 
your mattresses and pillows. 
Note how it renews the 
bright cleanliness of drapes 
and hangings. Its many 
uses will astonish you. 


Only *4.75 Down 
If You Want to 
Keep It 


Probably you will want to 
keep the Eureka. Most 
women do. If so, a 
down payment of 
only $4.75 
will retain it 
for you. 


A few 
cents. 
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your door fit 
FUREKA VACUUM CLEANER 
you in your Fall House~Cleaning 


saved daily will be enough to But remember— 
Freshen up your uphol- cover the exceptionally easy 
terms on the balance. 
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easy month 
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is the 
Last Day 
A hundred 


thousand women probably 
will take advantage of this 
liberal offer. So you must act 
quickly. Telephone your 
dealer—or if you do not 
know his name, mail us 
this coupon. We will see 
that a Eureka is delivered to 
you at once. But you must 
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hurry if you want to enjoy 
free use of the Eureka during your 
house-cleaning, as well as the gener- 
ous terms which will only hold 
good until October 25th. 


Eureka VAcuUM Cc LEANER ComPany, Derrorr, U.S.A. 
sen of Electric Vacuum Clea 


Mail This 
Coupon 





Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Detro‘t, Michigan 


At no cost or obligation to me, pleas 

deliver to my home, a Grand Prix 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner for free use 
' during my Fall house-cleaning 


Name 
Address 


City_ 
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“*T don’t say that, Quackenbush,’ said 
the solicitor. ‘I say that this company will 
not insure the title. Perhaps the courts 
might construe that clause otherwise than 
as a condition subsequent, hut we won’t 
take the risk. Perhaps the Arkmutty fam- 
ily has died out, in which event there can 
be no reéntry by the heirs of Jarnes Ark- 
mutty; but we have no assurance that they 
won’t turn up in force as soon as we write 
our policy. If that clause is construed to 
be a valid condition subsequent, all that 
property over there between Church Street 
and the river, lands and buildings, belon 
to the present-day heirs of James Ark- 
mutty as soon as they step in and take it, 
and it does not belong to Hudson University 
from the moment those heirs appear.’ 

“‘ And then the solicitor caressed his chin 
and said in a lower tone: ‘Privately, 
pata a it is my opinion that that 
clause does not constitute a valid condition 
subsequent so as to entitle the heirs of 
James Arkmutty to reénter—that’s m 

rivate opinion; but this company doesn’t 
nave to chance it. The courts might dis- 
agree with me, In any event, the defect is 
dangerous and should be cured; and the 
university is prepared to foot the bill. I 
want you to go out and find the heirs of 
James Arkmutty, if any there be, and sug- 
gest to them cautiously that they can make 
some money by executing a uitclaim to 
Hudson University. Be careful; they’ll be 
hard to handle if they learn that you are 
asking them to resign their claim to a prop- 
erty worth ten or twelve million dollars.’ 

“It may seem to you, Cavanaugh,” said 
qu puffing his corneob to a 

ow, ‘‘that the solicitor gave me a ve 
arge order. It did not impress me as suc 
at the time. The name Arkmutty was 
strange to me, but I suppenes, that I should 
come easily upon the family history. You 
are probably aware that we have in our 
records the family histories of all at 
landholding families in New York; I think 
that I could recite to you from memory the 
history of the Beekman family, the Delan- 
cey family— Delanoy, De Peyster, Livings- 
ton, Morris, Philipse, Schuyler, Stuyvesant, 
Van Cortlandt, Van Horne—to name a few 
of those which are still socially prominent 
after two hundred and fifty years. But I 
did not find the name Arkmutty in our 
records. I looked for his name hopefully, 
but failed to find it in the list of the pro- 
scribed under the New York Statute of 
Confiscation of 1779—most of New York’s 
rich men held for the king and paid the 
penalty. I examined the indexes of deeds 
and mortgages in the register’s office, and of 
wills and intestacies in the surrogate’s 
office, and the indexes in the county clerk’s 
office; thus I traced the family down to 
April, 1805. At that time one ph Ark- 
mutty sold a yom of real estate and re- 
cited in the deed that it was the same 
property as had been devised to him under 
the will of his father, James Arkmutty; I 
had found the will of our James Arkmutty. 
But the trail ended with Ralph Arkmutty; 
with him the Arkmutty family seemed to 
have passed from the life of the city. 

** Among other efforts to pick up the trail 
again, I inserted advertisements iin the per- 
sonal columns of several newspapers; a 
great number of people read faithfully 
these cryptic messages. I received three 
letters in answer. One was from the Dem- 
erara Boat Club, one was from the Thomas 
Jefferson Institute and the third invited me 
to call at an address on upper Columbus 
Avenue and ask for Eddie. I went up to 
Columbus Avenue and asked for Eddie; 
the address given was that of a corner 
saloon and I interviewed a morose-eyed 
bartender. 

“*T could give him a message,’ he said, 
searching my face for indications. ‘What 
was it about?’ 

“IT showed him Eddie’s note. ‘I guess 
it’s all right,’ he said. ‘He’s never here in 
the daytime. Come around after seven 
o'clock.’ But he still did not think it was 
all right; I saw him refuse to sell a customer 
a Ne of whisky on my account; he said 
‘Haven’t got a drop in the house,’ and 
then he lifted the tail of his eye at me, 
and the customer nodded understandingly 
and turned and stared at me until I went 
out. Knowing the sort I had to deal with, 
I economized my time by returning at half 
past ten that night. 

“The avenue doors to the place were 
securely locked, but when I looked over the 


(Continued from Page 13) 


ground-glass panel I saw that a number of 
men were standing at the bar. I rapped on 
a door. A man rose from a chair beside a 
table and came to the door and looked over 
at me; then he shook his head in refusal 
and walked away. I went around to the 
family entrance on the side street, entered 
the vestibule and rapped on a locked and 
curtained door; the same man pulled the 
curtain aside, looked out at me and shook 
his head; but I rapped the more energeti- 
cally, The door was opened about an inch; 
I pushed it, but found that it was still 
secured by a chain. ‘Nothing doing, fel- 
low,’ said the man inside, pushing the door. 
‘I want to see Eddie,’ I called. ‘I have a 
letter from him—-look!’ And I held up the 
letter to the crack in the door. The chain 
was then undone and I passed through the 
doorway, and heard the door locked and 
chained behind me. 

“The difficulties put in the way of enter- 
ing this place were puzzling, in view of the 
dismal entertainment offered the chosen 
ones. Four men were drinking at the bar 
and five more were playing poker—twenty- 
five-cent limit—at a round table in a corner. 
The drinkers were all consuming whisky 
I presume it was whisky that the bartender 
was pouring from a pint ket flask into 
their glasses. He poured their glasses quite 
full—giving to every man the quantity of 
drink that no one but an old ever took 
in the old days—and then he watched jeal- 
ously to see that they poured the liquor 
down their throats and that they did not 
store it about their persons. It was the 
first time that I had been in a saloon since 
prohibition, and I was interested in the 
technic. When the bartender’s flask was 
empty he spoke to Eddie—-Eddie was the 
proutiater —and Eddie went on guard be- 

ind the bar while his employe left the 
saloon through the family entrance and 
replenished his bottle at some exterior source 
of supply. The purpose was evident: there 
was never on the premises more than a pint 
of whisky, and that was on the bartender’s 
person, and I dare say he had a physician’s 
prescription in another pocket. 

“Once I was admitted, no effort was 
made to hide from me the nature of the 
business being done. If I grasped the un- 
flattering idea correctly, it was taken for 
granted that I was a friend so long as I was 
neither a policeman nor a Federal agent. 
The atmosphere of the place was funereal; 
the lights were dimmed and boisterous 
talk was instantly suppressed. Shakspere 
speaks somewhere of funeral baked meats 
coldly furnishing forth the marriage tables — 
the process was reversed here, and the 
liquors which had once sharpened the pang 
of joy were appearing at the dreary wake 
of John Barleycorn, 

“Eddie was a man of about forty-five, 
short, alert, yellow-faced, with vege 
plastered black hair and meditative blac 
eyes. He had been in the liquor business 
for twenty years. He was one of those 
saloonkeepers who had always conducted 
their business in defiance of law, and he had 
no qualms about remaining in the business 
when the more decent dealers were shutting 
up “a > His customers seemed to like 
him, He was perfectly callous, selfish and 
crooked; but he admitted these faults and 
joked about them, seeming to have no 
doubt that the rest of the world was of the 
same sort. He seemed to be rather intelli- 
gent. He led me to a small table, asked me 
what I would have and brought two glasses 
of charged water without comment on my 
abstinence or on his own. ‘I seen your ad,” 
so said. ‘What do you want Arkmutty 

or?’ 

“TI told him. He listened carefully, 
watching me, and then he said in a polite 
and neutral tone—a tone that told me he 
didn’t believe a word of my story—‘ Well, 
I guess it ain’t none of my business. Say, 
you mentioned a reward. How much?’ 

“ ‘Fifty dollars.’ 

“He chewed his cigar. ‘It ain’t worth 
it,’ he said. ‘This Arkmutty is an old friend 
of mine—real old friend. I ain’t going to 
get him in trouble for any fifty dollars, not 
an old friend like that. It had ought to be 
seventy-five.’ 

““*T’'ll make it seventy-five if he’s the 
man I’m looking for.’ 

“*Oh, he’s your party fast enough; 
Mutt is one of these mysterious guys — 
Mutt, we call him. Seventy-five, yt 
How do I know you’!l come across? If I 
turn him up for you, what’s to prevent you 
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from making a collar and walking off with 
him and letting me whistle for my money?’ 

“*T don’t know what assurance I can 
give you,’ I said, ‘beyond telling you that I 
am speaking for the Metropolitan Title 
Insurance Company of New York, and that 
corporation has a hundred-million-dollar 
surplus.’ 

“*Excuse me,’ said Eddie; and he rose 
and went to a telephone and called a 
number. ‘This is Eddie,’ he said into the 
instrument, ‘Say, you were talking to me 
about putting my money into a teed 
mortgage of the Metropolitan Title Com- 
pany—you remember? Well, there is a 
ere here now says he is from the 





etropolitan, and I want you to talk to | 


him and tell me if he is all right. Yes, that’s 
right; he is talking to me about a guaran- 
teed moi % 

“Eddie winked amiably at meas he 
handed me the receiver. ‘Tell him who you 
are,’ he whis » ‘but don’t tell him what 
you want. He’s a customer of mine, and he 
ain’t got to know my business.” 

“The voice on the wire asked me a num- 
ber of general questions concerning the 
Metropolitan—the speaker was probably 
a lawyer, or perhaps a real-estate broker — 
and then asked me to put Eddie on again. 
‘He says you're all right,’ said Eddie, hang- 
ing up. ‘Not that I doubted you, only I 


didn’t know you, see?’ We sat down at the | 


Milton,’ called Eddie, ‘when 


, 


table. ‘Hey. 
did you see Mutt in here last 
“*Two weeks ago,’ said the bartender. 
But before he spoke—I mention it to give 
ou an idea of the atmosphere of the place — 
e looked penetratin at Eddie, and 
Eddie reassured him with a nod; the truth, 
on any and all subjects, was guarded from 


er 

“*This Arkmutty,’ said Eddie confiden- 
tially, ‘is a gorilla, if ever I see a gorilla— 
and a booze fighter. Always booze. He 
don’t say nothing to nobody; if he was 
sitting across the table there now he wouldn't 
let a peep out of him—just stare ahead of 
him and pour in the rum. I don’t let no- 
body talk to him because I don’t know 
what might come off; he’s dangerous 


looking, what I mean. He's always got 
something bothering him, and I think I 
got him out right—he’s a hold-up 


man. AmI eee 
“*T’m sure I don’t know,’ I said. 
“*Well, I’m not asking,’ said Eddie. 


‘Only remember, I’m giving him up, and | 
t 


I don’t want you to think that we have 


those kind of people around here. Oh, he’s | 


a bad actor and an awful rum hound; that 
man don’t draw a sober breath from one 


end of the month to the other. Fact is | 


I don’t know how he can pull off his jobs 
when he’s always soused. Well, he will 
drink himself to death, and that will be 
good riddance. I got no use for ye like 
that; they make me nervous, 


e sits | 


there with such a look on his face that —— | 


Weil, say, he’s a friend of mine, and he 
never did me nothing, but you can have 


him. 

“The old stock had sadly run down if a 
descendant of James Ay prom- 
inent and philanthropic merchant of early 
New York—was a saloon hanger-on and a 
desperado, but the ae was possible. 

“*What does this Arkmutty look like?’ 
I asked. 

“*What does he look like?’ Eddie pon- 


dered the question, but could not answer it. | 


‘Hey, Milton, what does Mutt look like?’ 
“The bartender went into a brown stud 
in turn, emerging from which he said, 
, Wore an overcoat, he did. Dip, too, didn’t 


“*Wore an overcoat and a dip,’ said 
Eddie to me, ‘That’s right. Wore a dip, 
did he, Milton?’ 

“*Dip,’ said the bartender. 

“* How old is he?’ 


“*How old? Hey, Milton, how old is 


Mutt?’ 


“Old? How old is he? He ain’t old at | 


all. 

“*He ain’t old at all,’ said Eddie. 

“*Ts he a big man or a small man?’ 

“*Well, now I couldn’t just say as to 
that. Hey, Milton, is Mutt a big man ora 
small man?’ 

“*He’s about as big as Garry Mapes,’ 
said the bartender, who was now learing on 
the bar, weak from thinking. 

“*You know Garry Mapes?’ asked Eddie 


of me. 
“*No, I do not.’ 
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At A Time 


UR rolls of A.P.W. 
Satin Tissue are a 
year’s supply tor the 
average family because 
each big roll contains a 
guaranteed count of 
2,500 extra large sheets 
of very strong paper— 
soft and velvety in text- 
ure, yet highly absorb- 
ent. It's better to buy 
the year’s supply car- 
ton (4 rolls containing 
10,000 sheets) in order 
to avoid frequent pur- 
chases and the embar- 
rassment of shortage. 


If your dealer can- 
not supply you send 
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CHECKERED DOLL 
WRAPPER which now 
appears (as illustrated) 
on all the following 
brands: 

A. P. W, Satin Tissue; 


Cross Cut; Fort Orange; 
Pure White; Boh White. 


A. P.W. PAPER CO., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


COUPON 

A. P. W. Page 

Co., Albany, N. ¥ 

For 10c and wrapper from 
heted 


we will send, 
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“* Well, this Arkmutty is about as big as 
Garry Mapes. Hey, Milton, how big is 
Garry Mapes?’ 

‘7 geen him once jump up and touch 
that chandelier,” said the bartender, point- 
ing. ‘That's how big he is,’ 

**Do you know where this Arkmutty 
lives?’ 

‘*Where Mutt lives? Well, now I'll 
tell you~-you know the northeast corner of 
Ninety-sixth Street and Amsterdam Ave- 
nue? Well, now the third house from the 
corner. The sixth floor front in the third 
house,’ 

*** Ah—that’s where Arkmutty lives?’ 

“*Oh, no—that’s where I live. I was 
looking out of the window one afternoon, 
what I mean, and I seen Mutt going by on 
the top of a bus. Yes, sir, on the top of a 
bus. And | says to myself that he is going 
home at that time of day.’ 

“*Ah, yes. Which way was the bus go- 
ing?’ 

**Well, now, that I cannot say. 
just remember.’ 

“*Tf this Arkmutty comes in here again,’ 
I aaid, rising, ‘please ask him to grant me 
the favor of an interview under whatever 

scautions he considers necessary. You 
aye my ecard. Tell him just what I told 
you, and add that it may be extremely well 
worth hia while. 
> “T had atill time to visit the Thomas 
Jefierson Institute, which was a night school 
on West One Hundred and Sixteenth Street 
near Lenox Avenue. The curriculum of the 
institute was limited to business subjects, 
and its student body were earnest young 
men and women with no time for nonsense, 
It was located in the easterly half of a loft 
ever a row of stores; the other half of the 
floor was tenanted by a fight club. I was 
confused at “irst by hearing the roars as of 
hungry tions that came from the open win- 
dows, and the shouts of ‘Go on, kid, he 
can’t hurt you!’ I had expected to find 
night students eager in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, but not bloodthirsty about it. But I 
found the Jefferson Institute at last, and 
saw the principal, a Mr. Yereance. We 
had to talk {oud to compete with the 
vociferations of the patrons on the other 
side of the partition. Mr. Yereance was 
in his office; the school had just been dis- 


I don’t 


ed. 

“*We had an Arkmutty here not lon 
ago,’ said the tall and spectacled schoo 
men, lighting a cigarette; I had explained 
my mission. ‘But I don’t think he was a 
native-born American. No, he wasn’t a 
native-born American, Mr. Quackenbush.’ 
He inhaled his smoke and blew it out 
eomly, shaking his head. 

“*What nationality was he?’ 

“*He was a Russian. Or just possibly he 
was a Rumanian. But he wasn’t an Amer- 
ican. He was a very serious young man—a 
very hard student. He worked all day and 
studied all night—that sort. Oh, no, he 
wasn't American-born. At least, I don’t 
think so, Mr. Quackenbush. He seemed to 
have a good general education, though his 
English was deplorable.’ 

*“*Then he was certainly a foreigner.’ 

“*f am speaking of his business English, 
Mr. Quackenbush, Very few, even of our 
college graduates, are competent to write 
a able business letter. Business Eng- 
lish, Mr. Quackenbush, is a language in 
itwelf, as you are probably aware. We 
rather pride ourselves on our course in 
business English. We teach our pupils to 
both write it and read it. Some echools are 
content to teach their pupils to write busi- 
ness Engiish, and they turn out graduates 
who can't read it. You see before me here, 
Mr. Quackenbush, a number of letters com- 
posed by cur advanced class; the theme 
Riven them to translate into business Eng- 

sh was this: “I have your circular. Send 
me one of your pants stretchers and I will 
send you a doilar.”” Here is an admirable 
rendition: “Favor rec’d & contents noted. 
Ship one one hundred and forty-fourth 
gross your product U. S. A., parcels post, 
billing consignee c. f. & i., demurrage, 
lighterage, breakage, stoppage in transitu 
by act of God or public enemy excepted, 
payment by domestic draft this city your 
order or equivalent currency, signed with- 
out reading, dictated after leaving office, 
Yours respectfully.” Now, Mr. Quacken- 
bush 

“* Exactly, Mr. Yereance. You say that 
this Arkmutty was a foreigner and was a 
young man who had no thought beyond 
Khel and studying. What did he look 
ike?" 

“*T should say that he was about thirty- 
five years of age, possibly older. He was 
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aked and pale and had a hollow cough. 
Something pulmonary the matter with 
him—you know how these foreigners live. 
I remember that he paid very little atten- 
tion to the young ladies; he was very timid 
and diffident, if I may say so without 
offense. A true bookish type of man, in a 

hrase, Mr. Quackenbush. I had an excel- 
ee chance to observe him; he attended 
here for the better part of a month last 
February. You ask me where he lives? I’m 
sorry, but he seems to have moved from 
the address he left with us.’ 

“*You wouldn’t call him a drinking 
man?’ 

“*Goodness, no; quite the reverse. You 
are confusing him with another man of the 
same name.’ 

“*Very possibly,’ I agreed. 

“I was about to start uptown from here 
on the following morning to visit the 
Demerara Boat Club when the boy brought 
me a card. ‘Send Mr. Duckler in,’ I said. 

“I did not fancy Mr. Duckler when I saw 
him. He was twenty-eight or thirty years 
old, pale and pudgy, with small green eyes 
looking out of slits in his puffy face. His 
curly brown hair glistened with grease; he 
had much gold in his mouth. He wore 
patent-leather shoes with cloth uppers, a 
suit of horizon blue from whose breast 
pocket gushed a colored silk handkerchief; 
in his green-and-red cravat was a large 
opal. His finger nails shone from a recent 
manicuring, but his hands were dirty. He 
was a cheap sport, if I knew the type—the 
sort of fashion plate that may be seen 
standing on corners in tenement neighber- 
hoods. ‘Hello, Quack!’ he said, bustling in 
and reaching for me. ‘How are you hitting 
them, Quack?’ 

“*Sit down, Mr. Duckler,’ I said, evad- 
ing his clutch. He sat down, but he hitched 
his chair close to me at once and seized me 
by the thigh just above the knee and 
squeezed. ‘How are they going, Quack?’ 
he cried cordially. ‘How’s every little 
thing with Quack?’ 

***Be good enough, Mr. Duckler,’ I said, 
‘to keep your hands to yourself. What can 
I do for you?’ I should not have lost my 
temper, but I am a small man and I have 
my sense of dignity. 

“*Don’t get peevish, Quack,’ he said. 
‘I’m here to talk business. You run a per- 
sonal, didn’t you, asking for some info on a 
party called Krimutty! I know the bimbo 
oe i looking for. See me, won’t you, if 
1e’s your party?’ 

re if he is one of the people we are looking 

for, we shall be glad to pay you for your 
trouble. And you will be doing your 
acquaintance a service, as there is a possi- 
bility that he is one of the heirs to a large 
estate.’ 

“*Go away!’ His twinkling green eyes 
searched my face. ‘Dough coming to him, 
hey? Then he is the party ought to pay me, 

uack, Say, uack, are you handling this 
thing right? You ain’t going to bust up to 
a guy, like Santa Claus, and tell him he's 
fallen in for jack, and then wait for him to 
thank you? Say, Quack, let me handle this 
thing.. First off, we'll get him to sign a 
paper, see?—saying fifty-fifty or no busi- 
ness aone. And then ——’ 

“*You must let us manage our own al- 
fairs, Mr. Duckler. Have you any informa- 
tion to give us?’ 

“He sat and frowned. ‘Oh, well,’ he said, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘it’s all in the 
family, and I guess there will be pickings. 
You tell him that I busted right down here 
to do him a good turn, and you can slip me 
mine on the quiet. This cake eater is run- 
ning around with my sister—my kid sister. 
Name is Arkmutty, exactly as advertised. 
Real Willy boy he is.’ 

“*Where can I see him?’ 

“*That I can't say, Quack. You better 
buzz the kid sister. She’s working over in 
Blumenthal’s—gents’ gloves counter. Ask 
for Audrey—Audrey Tomassen,’ 

“*'Tomassen?’ 

“*Yeah. That's my name, too, between 
you and me, but I don’t use it. Business 
reasons, and one thing and another. Well, 
that’s that. Fix me up, won’t you? Good! 
Was there anything else? Oh, yes, who's 
your bootlegger, ogy tl 

“*T have none, Mr. Duckler.’ 

“*Good! Then you're in the market for 
some good stuff. Say, can you handle a 
case? I got Scotch—the real stuff—forty- 
two dollars a case. Can you beat it?’ 

“*T don’t care for any, Mr. Duckler.’ 

“*Oh, listen. I’m just starting out in 
business, and I got to build up a trade. 
Give us your business, Quack. Don’t you 
want to encourage a young fellow that’s 
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trying to get along? Don’t be that way, 
ack. 


c 

“T got rid of him finally. I learned later 
that he was a petty thief and blackleg who 
had served several terms on the Island and 
who was industriously preparing for him- 
self a place in state’s prison. But I was glad 
of his information, which promised me an 
interview with at least one of these several 
elusive Arkmuttys. I called up his sister, 
found that she was out at lunch, and im- 
proved my waiting interval by going up to 
the Demerara Boat Club. 

“The clubhouse was a large wooden 
structure on the bank of the Harlem River 
near One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street. 
Nowadays the rivers surrounding New 
York are so polluted as to make water 
sports unattractive, but thirty and forty 
yeaee ago there were many well-patronized 

oathouses along the shores; a dozen shells 
might be seen on any fine afternoon skim- 
ming the swift current of the Harlem. The 
game has lost status, but it is not yet en- 
tirely a thing of the picturesque past. I 
found the secretary of the Demerara Boat 
Club lying on his back under an old launch 
and driving oakum into yawning seams. 

“*Yes, Arkmutty is one of our members,’ 
he said when he had crawled from under. 
‘You're liable to see old Noah here any day 
now with the fine weather—we call him 
Noah. What’s his first name? Well, I could 
look it up for you; we always called him 
Noah—Noah’s Ark, see? Don’t remember 
ever hearing his first name, unless it was 
Harry. But it wasn’t Harry. Come around 
to the meeting on Tuesday night and I 
think you'll see him.’ 

“*Toes he work for a living?’ 

“*Oh, yes, he works. He deesn’t kill him- 
self, though, I imagine—not old Noah.’ 

“*Ts he much of a drinker?’ 

“*Never uses it. Never did drink. Took 
good care of himself.’ 

“*Do you know if he went to night 
school?’ 

“*Who, old Noah? Ha-ha! You've got 
him dead wrong. Noah is just one of these 
big good-natured slobs that likes outdoor 
sports and likes to lie around in a bathing 
suit. You might say that he’s a bit lazy. 
Everybody tikes him, and he’s always rea i 
for sport; but he’s not what you'd call 
energetic or ambitious. I do hope he’s one 
of the heirs you're looking for, as he is not 
the sort of fellow to make his own way. Too 
good-natured and easy-going. But he’s 
not the sort to go to night school—oh, no. 
What does he look like? Well, he has a fat 
red face and very bristly hair, and he is bow- 
legged quite a little, and buck-toothed. 
Seems to me that he is flat-footed. But 
a real good fellow; you wouldn’t want 
to meet a nicer fellow if there was any 
get-up-and-go tohim. Swears quite a little 
sometimes, but he doesn’t mean anything 
by it. Come around next Tuesday night 
and you can talk to him. How old is he? 
Well, Noah might be twenty-four-twenty- 
five. But = come around. Or call me up 
about half past four and I'll give you his 
home address.’ 

‘Here was another Arkmutty; I learned 
of still another when I interviewed Miss 
Audrey Tomassen. She was a dark little 
lady with thin and mobile face and enor- 
mous black a ef feminine, kind, 
and quite unintelligent. I say without 
compunction that she was unintelligent; 
she would laugh her deep and caressing little 
laugh if she overheard me, and would like 
me the better. I watched her inducing elec- 
tric currents in grave and reverend seign- 
iors as she fitted gloves to their stubby 
hands, causing them to tingle pleasantly, 
causing their voices to soften with grati- 
tude and their eyes to shine. She came from 
behind the counter—I had got permission 
to take her from her work—and we went 
and sat by a window overlooking Sixth 
Avenue. 

“‘His name is Paul,’ she scid, delighted 
with the topic. ‘He works in the post office 
on One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
near Eighth Avenue. Mail clerk, Paul is.’ 

“*You know him quite well? I under- 
stood your brother to say that you were 
engaged. 

“*Not at all,’ she said coldly, turning 

slightly away and ry ag Reged back of her 

small bead. ‘The idea! We were engaged, 

that is, but that is all over and done with. 
l’m not going to be dictated to. Would 
‘ou?’ 


“*T'm sure I don’t know,’ I said. 

““*When a person presumes to dictate to 
me as to who I'll go with, he is going to be 
something better than a common mail 
clerk. Am I right?’ 
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“*Oh, positively,’ I said. 

“*But why not?’ she said, turning as 
quickly as a pin wheel. ‘We were engaged, 
weren't we? I wouldn’t think anvthing of 
a man who didn’t have a mind of his own. 
You can’t expect a real man to let a woman 
boss him, can you?’ 

**Oh, positively not!’ I said. 

“*Should he, or shouldn’t he?’ 

“*Well, really, Miss Tomassen, I haven’t 
all the facts before me, and ——’ 

“*Oh. what’s the use of talking to a 
a she said. ‘You'd only stick up for 

im. 

“Tt was flattering to be taken so ab- 
ruptly into Miss Tomassen’s confidence, 
but I perceived that I should only blunder 
from one trap into another. ‘Of course,’ I 
said carefully, ‘Paul is not a saloon char- 
acter and a gunman and a night owl?’ 

“*Well, certainly not!’ 

““*T was sure of it,’ I said. ‘Pardon my 
silly question. And neither is he an oldish 
foreigner, pale and stooped, with a racking 
cough, double-thick spectacles, and his 
nose in a book?’ 

“*T don’t understand what you mean, 
Mr. Quackenbush.’ 

“*T dare say,’ I said hardily, ‘he is not 
a big good-for-nothing who Hices to laze 
around in a gray tigre taking the air 
when he ought to ruining his health 
with hard work? A red-faced man with 
bristly hair, bowlegs and buck teeth? Now, 
just a moment, Miss Tomassen, don’t be 
an with me.’ 

“*Why should I be an with you?’ 
she said with flashing eyes. ‘Mr. Arkmutty 
is nothing to me, and never can be. But 
fair is fair, and it just so happens that he is 
different in every way from what you de- 
scribe. Mr. Arkmutty is tall and broad- 
shouldered and very handsome—very; I 
don’t mind telling you this, because he is 
nothing whatever to me, and I wouldn’t 
have him with his temper if he was the last 
man in the world.’ 

“**Ah, he has a temper.’ 

_“*T wouldn’t give shucks for a man who 
didn’t have a temper. If I want a doormat 
I can get one down in the house-furnishing 
department. But still and all, a man 
doesn’t need to show his temper to a lady. 
Not that Paul ever showed his temper, 
either, but I could see it. Paul is too much 
of a gentleman. I will say for Paul that he 
is a perfect gentleman in every way. If you 
would see how refined Paul escorts a lady, 
you would know better. In some ways | 
will say Paul is the nicest fellow I ever met, 
and I think more of him than I do of any 
man in the world. But that don’t need to 
grow on him, does it? He is very athletic 
and is ambitious to study up and improve 
himself, but that don’t go to say he is a 
bow-legged foreigner with —— 

“I’m awfully sorry, Miss Tomassen,’ I 
said, ‘but I did not explain myself. I was 
about to say that these creatures I men- 
tioned were other men of the same name.’ 

““*Oh, perhaps they are Paul's relations!’ 
she said, clasping her hands. 

“*That is likely—distant relations.’ 

*“*Oh, lovely!’ she cried. ‘Oh, if those 
horrible peoghé only are Paul’s relations, 
won’t everything be perfectly dandy? Do 
find out and tell me if they are his rela- 
tions! Paul is so awfully proper—you got 
no idea. Never you mind now, never you 
mind, but just find out and tell me.’ 

“T went from Blumenthal’s department 
store on lower Sixth Avenue to the branch 
post office on One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street. I explained my errand and was 
admitted past the barrier and was shown 
where I might sit down and await Mr. 
Arkmutty. I passed the time pleasantly, 
marveling at the dexterity of a clerk who 
was filling sacks with postal matter; really, 
his work should have been a vaudeville 
stunt. He stood before three concentric 
semicircles of open mail bags; heaped in 
his arms were folded‘newspapers and rolled 
magazines and such matter. The bags 
farthest from him were fifteen or twenty 
feet away, but he would read the address on 
a newspaper or what not, glance toward the 
proper bag, and would fling the ungainly 
missive from him, whereupon it described 
@ graceful parabola, turning in its flight, 
and dived unerringly into its meet place. 
At any rate, I suppose it went where it 
belonged, though it was hard to believe that 
a pitcher with such control could be hired 
for post-office wages when knife throwing 
is paid for as a fine art. 

“T looked intently at this mail clerk to 
see if his eyes gleamed with secret self- 
approval or if his lips were curved with 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Promoting your welfare, as much as it can 
be done through the safe care of your teeth, 
has been the good work of Dr. Lyon’s for 
over half a century. It was the first to clean 
properly, to restore tooth lustre, and is the 
only dentifrice with a record of preserving 
teeth fora lifetime. No medication—norisk. 


Dr. Lyons 





| | | 
TOOTH POWDER 
: Also Dr. Lyon’s Dental Cream 
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«ne finest mother in the world is ill and 
‘Tene will aid her so much as being 
in the fresh air. So we have started what we 
call our ‘automobile fund.’ 

“I wonder if I can make you understand 

what it means to us to dream about the car 

we are going to have. When it comes I want 
my mother to be in it all day long. I want 


it to take her away from the hum-drum of 


the city; out into the quiet where she can 
think in peace and leave behind the dis- 
appointments and failures of life. 
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others of the Race 


66 . 99 66 
I will tell my story,” a young woman wrote, the 
story of a business woman and her car. 


“There are many shut-in people in this 
little town and some of them will go with 
her when I cannot go. For we want the car 
to be a ‘happiness car’ every day and all day. 


“Are we too ambitious to want all this? Are 
we to be criticised for wanting a little joy, to 
live a little as we go along? If you could 
share the thrill of our planning you would 
not say so. It used to seem as though our 
saving were so futile—a struggle for nothing 
but shelter and food. But now we have a 
vision—and sometime it is coming true.” 


‘This young business woman is one of thousands of women who 


have written about their automobiles. Most of them are mothers. 
They say that the car has pushed back the horizon of a mother’s 
world; baby legs no longer measure the extent of her travels. 


Wherever there are roads she can go with her children; her 
neighborhood is as broad as the miles that can be covered 


between the dawn and dark. 


Surely no greater tribute can be paid to the automobile than 
this—it has enriched the living of the mothers of the race. 


ws ‘ 8 
ai Motors Corporation, Detroit © G. M. C., 1924 
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Homes Flooded 


with a Symphony of Sweetest Music 


The Buescher Saxophone harmonizes perfectly 
with your piano. It puts the dash and swing of 
a full orchestra in your home. 

Never before such a wonderfully versatile instrument as 
the Saxophone. It expresses every mood: it meets every 
demand. It sounds like string instruments, but is stronger 
and mellower, it sounds like brass instruments, but is 
softer and sweeter. It cupports and blends with voices or 
other instruments, yet gives beautiful effects in solo. Every | 
young man and woman should be able to play a 
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Easy to Play-Easy to Pay 


Surely you can play - Don't let anyone tell you that you) 
can't. You don't need to be talented. You don’t need to 
“knew mustc."” You don't need a teacher. You can “pick it up" yourself. 
A few minutes a day of fun and in a few weeks you, too, will be playing | 
the popular airs. The ease with which it comes to you is charming. 
6 DAYS’ TRIAL ~-EASY PAYMENTS. Try one of these sweet- 
toned Bueschers in your own home for 6 days without obligation. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy terms, Play while you pay. | 
BUESCHEF BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


Tees 295 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Very interesting. Tells all about the various Saxo- | 
phones, with pictures of the famous professionals. Every boy and | 
girl should have the beaut ful book of information. Send coupon | 
for a copy. Mention any other instrument you may be interested in. 
eee ee ee 1% 
| Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
\ 295 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
satisfaction; but no; he was a most ordi- 
nary workaday fellow, tow-headed, slightly 
round-shouldered, needing a shave, of mid- 
dling stature, wearing red suspenders to 
hold up trousers that were too big for him 
a man of no pretensions whatever. But he 
was young yet —about twenty-five. He'll be 
discovered yet, I said to myself, watching 
his flawless execution. 

“He sent the last of his armful sailing 
away like a homing pigeon, and then he 
walked to me and said, ‘You want to see 


| me, mister? My name is Arkmutty.’ 


“*Glad to find you,’ I said, moving ever 
on the bench to give him place. ‘I’m from 
the Metropolitan Title Insurance Com- 
we're looking for the descendants 
and heirs at law of one James Arkmutty, 


| who conveyed to Queens College certain 


real estate in the ye ar 1757. 
**Queens College?’ he said alertly. 
‘Wasn't that the old name of Hudson Uni- 


| ve rsity over there on Morningside Heights? 


There’s a building over there called Ark- 
Yes, sir, carved over the door 
Arkmutty Hall. Do you know who 


that was? That was my great-great-great- 


| great 


‘You're 
When 
can you come down to the company with 
proofs of your descent? And what can you 
tell me about these other Arkmuttys?’ 

“*Others?’ he said. ‘Are you sure? I 
never heard of anybody else of the name, 
not in New York, and naturally I would 
have noticed. Who sent you to me?’ 

“** Miss Tomassen.’ 

“*Oh, she did, eh?’ He looked at the 
floor and chafed his hands together. ‘She 
told you, did she? Well, 1 guess she meant 
well me.’ 

“«She spoke well of you, too,’ I said with 
a touch of impatience; other people’s trou- 
bles are, as you may have noticed, rather 
absurd. 

“*Yes?’ he said with passing eagerness. 

‘What did she say? Oh, well, what differ- 
ence does it make now?’ 

‘*She said you were the nicest fellow in 
the world, and she thought more of you 
than of any man she had ever met. She 
said you were a perfect gentleman, very 
handsome, and—well, she simply raved 
about you.’ 

“*Ah, go on!’ Involuntarily Arkmutty 
put his hand on my shoulder. He was 
smiling all over. ‘Audrey said that about 
me? She didn’t, didshe? Honest? What 
did she say? Tell me again—tell me what 
she said.’ 

“I told him again. He drank in my 
words avidly; but when I was done he sank 
back into gloom. ‘She was just talking,’ he 
said. ‘She couldn't have meant all that. I 
know she didn’t mean it.’ 

“I abandoned the task of making peace 
between these two young idiots. ‘Come 
down to the office tomorrow morning with 
what family papers you have,’ I said. ‘Are 
you quite sure you don’t know these other 
Arkmuttys? Try to think. One of them is 
a member of the Demerara Boat Club.’ 

“*Why, that’s me! I go up there and 
rest up when I’ve got a day off sometimes. 
I don’t do much up there but lay around. I 

et all the exercise I want right here, be- 

lieve me.’ 

“*Good,’ I said, masking my surprise at 
the identification of the lazy idler with this 
hard-driven postal clerk. ‘Then I found 
another Arkmutty over in the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Institute on One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street. That’s a night school. The 
Arkmutty in question was a foreigner with 
some chest complaint and extremely studi- 
ous. He was - 

“* Last February? Say, that was me 
again! I had a bad cold about that time. 
Yes, I went'to night school for a time to 
| learn something and get ahead; I’m taking 
a correspondence course now. Did he say 
F was a foreigner? Well, I guess that is be- 
cause he has got nothing much but for- 
| eigners in his school, and all the American 
fellows go into the Red Mitt Athletic Club 
next door. Well, I quit him more on ac- 
count of Audrey than anything else. 
What’s the sense of a fellow working his 
head off when it’s not going to get nim 
anything? My pay here is enough for one, 
and that's all there’s ever going to be 
with me.’ 

bath | came across the track of another Ark- 
mutty,’ I said, ‘in a tough saloon on Colum- 
bus Avenue—run by a man called Eddie. 
I suppose you don’t know him?’ 

“*Never heard of him,’ he mumbled, 
He looked up and fiinched 


“*Great!’ I exclaimed joyfully. 


looking down. 
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before my gaze. ‘What do you care?’ he 
said angrily. 

“*You’ll save me considerable trouble 
if you know this man. I'll have to hunt 
him up.’ 

“His gaze went again to the floor; I 
waited. ‘I’ll tell you how it was, mister,’ 
he said in a low voice. ‘Audrey and I had 
a row—a big row. She was running around 
with another fellow, a real no-good guy. I 
found out something about him. He was a 
low-life. I spoke to her about him and she 
denied first off that she knew the man at 
all. Then I met them together on the 
street, and after that she promised me to 
give him up. But she was still running 
around with him; people told me. You can 
imagine how I felt, being ig to the 
girl and all thai, and I—well, I felt some- 
times that I didn’t care what happened. 
And when I got that way, sitting in the 
furnished room studying some fool book, I’d 
fire the book to the devil and go out and 
get drunk. And that’s how I got to going 
to Eddie’s place. You don’ t think I'd go to 
a dump like that if I wasn’t half crazy, do 
you? You don’t know what I thoug t of 
that girl—what I still think of her, even if 
she likes that low-life better than me. But, 
say, don’t tell her about this, will you? I 
wouldn’t tell you, only you'd probably 
make trouble by asking questions. She’s 
awfully strict, and whatever else she thinks, 
I know she thinks that I’m as straight as a 
string.’ 

“Maybe you kept her too much in the 
dark,’ I said with a hazy notion of how 
things were. ‘She thought you were ter- 
ribly strait-laced. What was the name of 
this low-life that Miss Tomassen was going 
with?’ 

“*His name was Duckler. He had other 
names too—three or four names. He —— 

““*Why, you jumping idiot,’ I cried, clap- 
ping him on the back, ‘that’s her brother! 
I think she deserves credit. You don’t expect 
her to throw over her own brother, do you?’ 

“*Her brother—what’s that? Why 
wouldn’t she say so?’ 

“*She was afraid she’d lose You 
were so darned strait-laced that she ny ht 
you'd get up and go. In any event, that 
man Duckler is her brother. He’s the one 
gave me Miss Tomassen’s name.’ 

“*Honest?’ he said, putting his trem- 
— hands on my shoulders. ‘This is on 
the level? Her brother, hey? But why 
didn’t she tell me? What do I care about 
her brother? Ain’t women the infernal 
liars? So long, mister. I got no time to talk 
to you now. But say, mister, thanks. 
Thanks—oh, thanks!’ 

“*Just a moment,’ I called. ‘Wait! 
Where are you going?’ 

“*Blumenthal’s!’ he shouted over his 
shoulder.” 

Quackenbush knocked the ashes from 
his corncob. 

“And was he really the descendant of 
James Arkmutty?” I asked. 

“If he wasn’t,” said Quackenbush, 
“Hudson University paid him twenty-five 
thousand dollars for nothing. That’s what 
they paid him for releasing his rights. He 
had a genuine claim there. I think he would 
have lost in court, but it was a claim well 
worth settling. Yes, he married the girl; 
they were married in that Episcopal church 
on One Hundred and Fifth Street. 

“All of which is one reason why I re- 
mark, Cavanaugh, that you mustn’t be 
easy to scandalize. You don’t know all 
that there is to know about your best 
friend; he’li take good care that you never 
do. The world’s a stage, Cavanaugh, and 
we're all actors—Shakspere again. We’re 
acting when we’re villains and we're acting 
when we're saints. We suit ourselves to our 
audiences. Most men can play all parts, 
and do. Beware of the man who is osten- 
tatiously virtuous; have charity for the 
man found out in wickedness. ou may 
rest assured that these people who are being 
exposed in Washington today are no worse 
than any of the others.” 

“You are in a philosophic mood, Quack- 
enbush,” I said, picking up the newspaper 
again. “I am sure that you are not in- 
sare by the fact that you are a Repub- 
lican and that the Republicans have got a 
shade the worst of the mud volleying so far. 
Hello, I see that they’ve got the goods on 
Peter Desc ‘hier, the prominent Demo- 
cratic —— 

‘“Where—where?”’ cried Quackenbush, 
leaping up to look. ‘“‘Got that Democrat 
rascal, did they? Well, the infernal scoun- 
drel! By George, the oughtn’ t to lose time 
trying that fellow; roe ought to take him 
right out and hang him—hang him!” 
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would only be once in a lifetime, and even 
four dollars might be appropriately thrown 
away upon the occasion. 

“ All right,” she agreed cannily. ‘ Let's.” 
She started him toward the moonlight sail- 
ing yacht without further delay. “Two,” 
she said efficiently to Captain Starm, and 
the young man paid for the tickets. 

* a for two more there, Medicena?”’ 
called Captain Starm jovially. 

A yellow-haired sprite in a fluffy dress 
topped maddeningly by an officer’s cap 
reached up her hand from the boat to assist 
the newcomers down the wavering gang- 
plank. “'Deéd there is!” she mom gayly. 

Right here, piease.”’ She did not look at 
them individually, but motioned Eliza first 
to a clear space on the great semicircle of 
cushioned seats that ran around the whole 
stern to the cabin in the bow, broken only 
once by the steering wheel at the extreme 
stern, The seats were nearly filled with 
tourists of every sort, joking and looking at 
the huge white sail that swung over their 
heads or gazing eagerly out into the beauti- 
ful, calm, moonlit night. 

As the tugboat’s master took Medicena’s 
hand preparatory to following Eliza he 
— it hard, so that the girl looked up at 
‘im resentfully. She recognized him, and 
colored an adorable pink in the pale light; 
pink with anger. 

“Did I hurt your hand?” apologized the 
young man solicitously. 

“Sit over there!’ commanded Medicena 
haughtily, while she covertly appraised 
Eliza. So that was the paragon! 

The master of the tughoat sat down be- 
side Eliza, remaining silent and slightly 
bemused as the Yellow Fay cast free of the 
pier and proceeded out into the channel 
under engine power. Captain Starm steered 
the aailorly wheel in the stern, every now 
and then cracking a much-appreciated 
joke, and generally enlivening the night. 
Once squarely into the channel, he shut 
off the engine, and with the help of two 
deckhands spread sail. The engine was 
boxed over. A foreign-iooking young man 
ornamented by a small pale mustache ap- 
veared and sat upon it with an accordion. 

fe proved to be the music, for, as the 
shores became indecipherable and they 
found themselves sailing in a silvery pat 
over mysterious waters, he lifted up his 
voice and rendered Oh, Mr. Gallagher Yes, 
Mr. Shean! by popular request 

“| like all this,” murmured Eliza softly 
to her silent escort. “and how cheerful 
and nice the music sounds, away out here 
where it's so quiet! { like accordions too.” 

“Uh-huh,” muttered the young man. 

“What makes you so silent, Bob?” 
coaxed Eliza after an anxious moment. 
“You're not, usually."’ It would be too 
bad to spend the four dollars, and have 
him just sit there like a dumb oyster! 

Bob looked at her sensible, not un- 
attractive face in the light of the romantic 
moon. A naragon. She would be faithful; 
she would save his money; she would 
constantly assist his upward career by the 
beat of advice. He arose. “Do you mind 
if | step up to the bow for a moment?” he 
asked her f wmally 

“N-no,” stuttered the dumfounded Eliza. 

The tugboat’s master bowed, and with 
grave deliberation climbed over the top of 
the cabin to the bow. There, hidden by 
the sails and clinging to the forward mast 
while the spray dashed around her, sat the 
intrepid Medicena with an admiring youth 
beside her. A strand of her yellow hair 
blew from under her officer’s cap piquantly. 
The sterling young tugboat captain closed 
his eyes, his senses swimming momentarily 
to the point of faintness. And only that 
morning he had insulted this lovely witch 
by considering her an ordinary girl! His 
eyes opened at the sound of a concerned 
exclamation. Medicena and her com- 
panion were staring at him. 

‘Oh! It's the poor fellow who nearly 
fainted as he was getting into the boat!” 
said the giri. “Catch him, Tommy! He's 
going off again!” 

Her obliging swain promptly put out an 
arm to steady the newcomer. 

“Lead him back, Tommy,” ordered 
Medicena; “it isn't safe for him here. 
Don't you know the passengers who aren't 
accustomed to sailing vessels aren't allowed 
out here?” she questioned the tugboat’s 
captain severely. 

job waved the officious Tommy aside, 
“I do feel faint,” he murmured. “No, I 
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CONTRARIWISE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


oughtn’t to have come out here; but it 
would be too risky for me to try to get 
back this minute. an have to sit down just 
until my — passes off, if you don’t 
mind.” He staggered picturesquely into 
Tommy's former seat beside icena, 
leaving that youth standing, poised uncom- 
tortably. He looked up at Tommy. “ You 
might get me a glass of water if you’d be so 
kind,” he urged pathetically. 

“T’ll get it,” agreed the youth somewhat 
violently, “‘and then I'll see that you get 
back where you belong!"”” He departed 
wrathfully. 

Medicena turned her eyes on the captain 
of the tugboat with hostile surprise in their 
violet depths. “What do you mean by 
acting this foolish way?” she demanded. 

His gaze was fastened on the dark void 
out to sea. His lean regular profile was 
even handsome, but Medicena, knowing 
him for the master of a hated utilitarian 
boat with an avowed inclination for girls 
who saved his money, despised him. 

‘It’s your fatal charm,” he said dream- 
ily, ‘Cleopatra. First thing I saw you this 
morning, your strange exotic beauty bowled 
me over. You may have noticed I talked 
queer. I hope you can forgive me for it. 
Tell me again what you aid to poor old 
Mark Antony, and maybe I'll get up cour- 
age to break away before it’s too late.” 

“You're crazy,’ pronounced the girl. 

“Yes,”’ agreed the young man simply, 
“crazy about you. But it’s the most gor- 
geous sensation I ever had. I’m obliged to 
you for it.” 

“You're quite welcome,” returned Medi- 
cena sweetly. 

Her victim glanced at her suspiciously, 
and said, relapsing into gloom, “‘How 
contrary things are! Here I’ve already got 
just the girl to suit me; she’s like I am 
myself, only more so. And then I go and 
fall, hard, for a yellow-haired little puff of 
light-headedness like you! You're probably 
as frivolous and vain as they make ’em. 
You spend money like water, and flirt 
with every other man you see, A nice 
wife for a sober, worrying man like me! 
And yet I’ve got to have you-—-I've got 
to. Sitting back there in the boat with 
Eliza, I couldn’t think of anything but 

ou. And all day long I kept wondering 
| ou looked with your face washed! 

“You're as different from me as day 
from night; you being the bright, dancing 
day, and me being the dark, sober night. 
Yet they sure go satisfactory together, and 
I’m wondering if, maybe, nature doesn’t 
like to hook up things contrariwise. Are 
you going to make it very hard for me 
to marry you, Cleopatra?” he finished 
earnestly. 

“T’ll make it impossible,”” promised the 
girl heartily. 

“Well, that’s one more sand bank I'll 
have to steer over,"’ replied the captain 
of the gp firmly. ‘I suppose your 
father will be violently opposed, too; and 
I know Eliza won't like it. Have you any 
steady young man?” 

“Two or three,”” murmured Medicena. 

“I hope they’re good fighters, then,” 
said the tug’s master, “because I like a 
good fight, and I wouldn’t want to send 
them to the hospital too easy. I'll be 
feeling more sorry for them than mad at 
‘em, poor fellows. Don’t think I can’t be 
romantie too, Cleopatra. I'll elope with 
you if you like!” 

“I don’t like!’’ exclaimed the outraged 
girl. “And if it wasn’t that I don’t want 
to cause a disturbance, I'd speak to my 
father this moment! Here comes Tommy 
with the water, anyway. Please go aft!” 

Tommy, glowering, came up to them and 
handed the tugboat’s captain a brimming 
glass of water. Bob took it, absent- 
mindedly wondering, and handed it on 
politely to the girl. ‘Here you are!’’ he 
said gallantly, uncovered his dark hair with 
a bow, and made his way back to the stern. 
He sat down beside the staring Eliza, and 
buried his head in his hands. The dapper 
musician was bringing forth Their Last 
Waltz Together from the tortured ac- 
cordion, 

“What's the matter with you?” whis- 
pered Eliza sharply. “Do you feel sick?” 

“Faint, sort of,’ murmured her escort 
reminiscently. 

“ — it was foolish to come!” 
returned Eliza. 

“ Divine foolishness !’’ sighed the stricken 
young man. 


Eliza, worried, clasped her escort’s arm 
and said soothingly, “‘Just listen to the 
music and be still. Oh, dear! I wish they 
would turn back!” 

“T could go on forever,’’ muttered her 
companion. 

“Tl wouldn’t let you,”’ she reassured him. 
“Try not to talk!” 

He obeyed her, for his enamored eyes 
were gazing toward the bow, whence the 
frivolous figure of Medicena was stepping 
down into the stern. 

The musician, ending his piece, arose and 
hailed her with a ceremonious bow. ‘ What 
would you like me to play, Miss Medicena?”’ 
he asked tenderly. 

The girl paused and smiled and con- 
sidered. “‘Oh, do let us hear you sing The 
Sheik of the Desert,” she said demurely. 
“T love that!” 

Thunderously contracting his brow, and 
sonorously throwing out his voice, the 
musician rendered The Sheik of the Desert 
with all the fervor of a true artist. He sang 
to Medicena for his inspiration, rolling his 
eyes at her fiercely, while his throat throbbed 
and his little pale mustache vibrated 
wildly. He was, by his own evidence, on 
the point of tossing her up behind him on 
his fiery Arab pees | and galloping off with 
her over the burning sands, when the 
tugboat’s captain decided not to stand by 
any longer. The latter sprang from his 
seat, and surging up to the astonished 
singer, showed him gratuitously the outside 
of a hard fist. « Phat’s enough of that 
Dago song!" ordered the tug’s master. 
“Or else you look the other way while you 
bellow it. You’re insulting that girl, 
whether she’s got sense enough to know it 
or not, and I won’t have it!’ 

“Is that so? Who are you?”’ blustered 
the angry musician. “I guess her father’s 
here! I guess he ——” 

“Sh! Sh! Sit down! Stop it! That’s 
enough, now. He doesn’t mean anything!” 
A babel broke out among the innocent 
bysitters. 

“Sit down!” roared Captain Starm from 
the wheel as he turned the yacht about. It 
was time to start back, anyway, but he 
was not a niggard with time if he saw the 
tourists were enjoying themselves. 

The master of the tugboat meant only to 
take one last look at his musical enemy’s 
face before subsiding. But the supercilious 
expression of that face, the artistic eyes and 
the trifling blond mustache, so infuriated 
him that at all costs he let fly with his fist 
and punched it, though only experimen- 
tally, in the nose, The musician squawked, 
ducked, and felt wildly for his handker- 
chief. Ladies uttered varying screams. 

Captain Starm bellowed hoarsely, “‘ You 
come back here and sit down by me, young 
fellow, and if there’s any more disturbance 
before we get back, I'll hold you, and 
phone for a policeman from the pier!” 

“You brute!”’ uttered Medicena scorn- 


f a 
he brutal young man obliviously waited 


a second, and then, seeing that his op- 
ponent had no intention of hitting back, he 
retreated, at Captain Starm’s repeated 
request, to a seat of ignominy beside the 
wheel. *‘Oh, were you saying, ‘Sit down’?” 
he asked affably. “‘My mistake. I thought 
you said, ‘Knock him down.’ It’s what I 
would have said if it had been my 
daughter.” 

“That’s enough now,” warned Captain 
Starm haughtily. ‘My daughter can take 
care of herself.” 

“No mere girl is a match for a real man,” 
denied the ys ed modestly. 

“Shut up!” roared the master of the 
pleasure boat. ‘‘And you,” he added to 
the musician, “‘just go on playing some- 
thing, but you needn’t sing.’ 

The Yellow Fay made the homeward 
sail rather hurriedly, amid mechanical 
musie and a strained silence on the part of 
the patrons. Medicena, indeed, hummed 
cheerfully, and her father remembered a 
few jokes without being reminded of them 
by anything at all. Eliza, bewildered, 
oe and grimly enduring, sat stonily 
— t in her seat. 

“Those are certainly whiskered chest- 
nuts, captain,” said the tugboat’s master 
at last. “If you'd like to hear « new joke I 
know one about two Irishmen called Pat 
and Mike, that —-—”’ 

“You never mind!” interrupted the in- 
dignant captain. Then even he fell silent, 
not speaking again till the pier loomed close 
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to them in the bland peaceful moonlight. 
He ushered the master of the tugboat 
ashore first, with a furious push. “And if 
you ever set foot on this pier again I’ll send 
for a policeman!” he reiterated. 

“Blow your foghorn and ring the pier’s 
fire alarm too,” suggested the other. ‘Make 
it a real party! But I hope your daughter 
doesn’t hate me that much, because that 
might be awkward when we’re ——” 

“Oh, no!” interrupted Medicena hastily. 
“I don’t hate you. I think you’re funnier 
than Ben Turpin, that cross-eyed man in 
the movies. And if anyone should insult 
me again I’ll certainly let you know, so 
that you can be arrested for assault and 
battery for hitting them!” 

“That’s a bargain!’ called the tug’s 
master. He removed his cap politely, and 
sauntered away up the pier. At the entrance 
he lingered until Eliza came. Then he 
started toward her, smiling. With an an- 
nihilating look Eliza swept by him, re- 
pulsing his hand with the most dramatic 
gesture she had ever made in her life. 

“Well, that’s one complication done 
away with,’”’ murmured the young captain, 
and got out his pipe to assist his meditation 
as he started slowly home. 


There are some mornings on Biscayne 
Bay so filled with sun and flying cloud and 
moving sea that even the pelicans teeter 
foolishly on their posts, feeling wonderfully 
heady. It was such a morning now. 

Medicena, singing as she prepared to boil 
the breakfast eggs in the bubbling coffee- 

ot, felt unreasonably gay. She had to 
augh every time she thought of the moonlit 
night before, and the strange behavior of 
that avowedly high-principled young man, 
the captain of the tug. 

“What do you keep making those little 
chuckling noises for?”’’ inquired her father 
finally, as he unfolded his napkin. 

“Oh—was I?” said the girl, confused. 
She scowled staidly. 

Her father paused in the act of cracking 
an egg to examine her with his shrewd 
weather-beaten eyes. 

“Your egg will get cold,” urged his 
daughter anxiously. She colored. 

“What did that nincompoop mean by 
creating that rumpus last night, and spoil- 
ing the sail?’’ demanded Ceptain Starm. 
“Who is he?” 

“But I hardly know him!” cried the girl 
volubly. “‘He’s the master of the tug that 
took me off that buoy yesterday morning, 
and that’s all I know of him.” 

Her father digested a few mouthfuls 
slowly. “If that accordion player’s annoy- 
ing you,” he observed, “I’ll get rid of him. 
There’s a fellow with a banjo who’s been 
after me for the place anyway.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Medicena. 

“Hi! Captain Starm?” called a voice 
from the pier above them. 

“Yes! Coming!” bellowed back the 
captain. He issued from the cabin, followed 
by his daughter, and walked aft to greet 
his friend, the captain of the Dolphin, a 
rival pleasure yacht tied up on the opposite 
side of the pier. 

The Dolphin’s captain was a middle- 
aged widower with a good-natured red face. 
Just lately he had felt his heretofore 
fatherly interest in Medicena changing into 
something more exciting. 

“Morning,” he said, addressing Captain 
Starm, but gazing past him to where the 
girl stood in the cabin doorway. She was 
smiling amiably, and starting to peel an 
orange. 

“Look!” continued the Dolphin’s cap- 
tain. “What do you make of this?” He 
held an object out for Captain Starm to 
grasp. 

“Why, it’s a bottle!’ said Medicena’s 
father excitedly. He seized it. “A ginger- 
ale bottle,” he added in disgust. ‘It’s 
terrible the trash people throw into the 
bay! Ought to be a law against it.’’ 

“Yes, but look!” said his friend. “It 
has a ~~ inside it! I found it banging 
against ull.” 

“So it has,” murmured Captain Starm. 
He took out the message, written on a 
scrap of old yellowed paper, and read 
aloud: “I am lost; and I cannot even give 
my bearings. There is no north or south on 
this sea. It is uncharted. A terrible sea to 
be lost on, and I pray that whoever picks 
this bottle up will send my pilot, Cleo- 
patra, out to find me.” 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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Bauer & Black sterile products are marked ‘‘steri/e”’ 
—and are. They are sterilized both 4efore and after 








wrapping. 
For 30 years, Bauer & Black have devoted themselves 
ac ‘ : to contributing the best that men know in surgical 
First Aid Book Free 3 . 
dressings and allied products. Hence the name Bauer & 
Send your name and address today for Bauer & Black’s Black is accepted as a mark of safety and protection by 


complete first aid book. Tells what to do in case of rs ‘ 
a bt oe physicians, surgeons and hospitals the world over. 
accident, how to meet emergencies, what to do until 


the doctor comes. Address Bauer & Black, 2500 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


BAUER & BLACK + Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Product} * CHICAGO — NEW YORK TORONTO 











Note how perfectly this new type scien: 
tific brush fits the INSIDE curve of 
the tooth structure. The illustration 
shows this fact being demenstratedon 
a Typedont — « scientific replica of 
the adult tooth structure used by the 
dental profession, Its bristles fi the 
cwrves of your teeth in exactly this 
same manner. 
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How one simple idea is changing 
the tooth-cleaning habits of a nation 


R months, in magazines ana 
newspapers, you have met the 
so-called “scare heads” of tooth: de- 
cay, soft gums, white teeth, } big 
and what-not. Maer 


A pact ah As think: 
om ng people our 


we cannot” fr 
mindsatec eae iohined by argument, 


2 pee West's Tooth Brush 
is am intense interesting one-—a 
of achievement, nation-wide in 


weld which has gown in two years | 


froma single id 


After all, why is Dr. West's Tooth 
Brush different? Why are 20,000 new 
users adopting this new method each 
day? Because they have come to know 
that the danger spots in the mouth 
are hidden in the unexposed spaces 
back of and between the teeth. 99% 
of all decay starts from spot a4 
in these crevices. 


Dr. West's Tooth Brush came. ‘into is 


existence three years 
was known that these trouble centers 


in the mouth were being neglected. 


ago— because it « 
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The only way to reach the backs of ~ 


all the teeth was to design a brush 
that was small enough—-and shaped 
convex to conform. 


It is a simple solution, after all. 


Just consider the arch of your teeth. 
Then observe the shape of Dr. West's 


Tooth Brush. There’s no trick about. 


it—just common sense. The brush- 

ing surface fits with ease back of the 
teeth. Then note how the bristles are 

spaced to penetrate between the teeth. 
This curved line of effective brushing 

surface is called ‘“The Health Curve” 
a patented feature. 


If Dr. West's were of any other shape 
its whole purpose would be defeated. 
Of course, there are other outstand- 


- piss 


ing superiorities, too~-such as the re- 
verse handle, which. helps to make 
brushing easier—the fine quality of 
the bristles—the improved method 
of anchoring these bristles so that 
they stay put. But, after all, it is The 
Health Curve that relieves the fear of 
decay in the inside spaces. 


That’s the inside story of Dr. West's 
—a simple, logical, sensible idea— 
that has caused the most amazing de- 
mand ever created for a tooth brush. 
There’s a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for 
every member of the family. Prices: 
Adult’s, soc; Youth's, 35¢; Child's, 
25c; Gum Massage, 75c. At good 
dealers. 


THE WESTERN CO. @Chicago— New York 
Weco Products Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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“The 
~ Health Gurve 







The curve above makes clear- 
ing every part of every tooth 
so much simpler that dew: 
tists and users have named it 
“The Ourve.”’ It is a 
panes feature. hevee car 

had in nd other tooth brush 
except Dr. West's. 
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~ Cleans BETWEEN 
and MASSAGES the CUMS 
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PROGRESS demands 
the Use and Safety of Steel 
z = = in —— Construction- 
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ress demands the Use and Safety of 
Motor Car Bes ies Entirely of Steel 


LL-STEEL bodies combine great sturdiness and strength 


with light weight and economy. Note these outstanding 
advantages of all-steel construction: 


1. SAFETY —Steel withstands shocks that 4. FIREPROOF —Steel reduces fire 


would destroy wooden coachwork. dangers and is almost indestructible. 


2. VISION —Steel eliminates wooden 5. ECONOMY 
corner posts that hide a complete 
car two seconds away 


Steel saves weight —cuts 
repair costs—insures long life and 
savings in gasoline and tires. 

3. ENDURANCE — Steel has greater du- ; -AUTY—Steel permits of beautiful 
rability —a motor car body entirely designs and only an all-steel body 
of steel will not warp and is un- takes a permanent, high-tempera- 
affected by weather ture, baked-enamel finish. 


\ll-steel body construction has been adopted by manufacturers of some of 
the world’s finest motor cars, and is generally recognized everywhere as 


one of the greatest developments in this Age of Steel. 


Epwarp G. Bupp MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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(Continued from Page 124) 

““What do you make of it?”’ asked the 
Dolphin’s captain. “It’s a joke, of course.” 

Neither of them noticed the swift light 
of mirth and recognition in Medicena’s 
eyes. 

“Yes,” agreed Captain Starm, “but 
where is it?” 

“Where is what?” inquired his friend. 

“The joke,” pursued the literal-minded 
zaptain. “I don’t see it.” 

“‘T don’t suppose it’s the kind of joke you 
see right away,” explained the other 
laboriously. “But about half a dozen 
wharfmen have found bottles this morning, 
all with this same message in. They asked 
me if there was any pilot by name Cleo- 
patra along the water front!” 

“*Let me see the message,”’ requested the 
girl. She gazed with secret interest at the 
— fine writing, smiling as she handed it 
yack. 

“No joke to it at all, or sense either,” 
remarked her father shortly. He linked 
his arm through that of his friend. ‘“ Let’s 
walk down the pier and get one each of 
those big Cuban cigars the Dago sells.” 

The two men strolled off. Medicena, 
still smiling secretly, went up on the bow 
to finish her orange. Here and there, far 
up or down the bay, she could see the busy 
dredges sending forth columns of black oil 
smoke, and the tugs puffing back and forth 
with loaded barges. She tried curiously 
to discover a certain garnet-red one. 

She saw it at last come busily chugging 
down the channel, which passed some five 
hundred yards from the end of the pier. 
Nor was she the only person attentive to 
it. On the piers and along the shore 
people of all sorts were pointing it out, and 
idlers were gathering to stare at it. It 
certainly looked unusual. The two barges 
behind the garnet tug were carefully piled 
with dirt and stone in two symmetrical 
pyramids. At the back of the tug itself 
an Rey etien throne was roughly erected, 
and though it was empty a Nubian in the 
conspicuous headdress of the slaves of the 
Pharaohs—and not much else—was waving 
a palmetto leaf solemnly above it. On the 
bow of the tug its captain had unfurled the 
boat’s big orange sun umbrella, ornamented 
with letters a foot high which read, “ Cleo- 
patra’s Royal Barge.’’ Under the um- 
brella the master of the boat himself stood 
at the wheel, in his ordinary clothes, and 
peacefully smoking his usual pipe. 

“Of all the idictic nerve!”’ gasped Medi- 
cena. This might get serious. Either he 
had really gone a trifle crazy or he evi- 
dently did not care to what lengths of 
ridicule he exposed himself, and incidentally 
her! With great presence of mind she 
disappeared at once into the cabin before 
he should get opposite to the Yellow Fay. 
From a porthole she watched apprehen- 
sively. Yes, as the exotic tug approached 
the pier it slowed down almost to a stop. 
Its captain, gauging waves and tide, care- 
fully lowered a bottle into the water, 
staring fondly at the Yellow Fay mean- 
while. After tenderly wafting the bottle on 
its way he continued on his own. 

Medicena watched the bottle bob to- 
ward her, until presently she could no 
longer see it, but could hear it bumping the 
hull. Should she? She went out on deck 
unconcernedly, and glanced about. No 
one was interested in what she did, ap- 
parently. The tugboat was now far down 
the bay, gathering new admirers. With 
guilty haste Medicena secured the bottle. 
“This ridiculous business must end!”’ she 
thought firmly, as she prepared to read 
its inclosed message. When she had, in- 
deed, read the message, her eyes widened 
superstitiously. It was uncanny! It 
answered her very thought. The words 
were: “Yes, you must put a stop to this 
foolishness! Meet me at the entrance to 
the pier at eight o’clock tonight and tell me 
I must stop it. But don’t tell me to stop 
loving you! Men have killed themselves 
for beauty less fatal than Cleopatra’s. And 
since we are as different as day from night, 
we necessarily belong together, Cleopatra.” 

“He thinks he’s clever!’”’ muttered the 
girl hotly.’ “Contraries go together? I'll 
show him! Facts may not be clever, but 
they’re facts. Oh, yes! I'll meet him 
tonight, and I'll see to it that he’ll never 
want to meet me again!”’ 

Medicena knew, in friendly fashion, the 
proprietors of every merry little game of 
chance and hot-dog stand on the pier. She 
made a call upon several of them, departing 
flushed with expectant mirthful triumph. 

The afternoon sail and subsequent supper 
over, the girl donned her most frivolous 


dress. “I’m not sailing with you tonight, 
dad,”’ she told her father as he smoked an 
after-supper Havana and stared at the 
darkening bay. ‘“‘I feel as though I need 
a change, and I’ve promised to stop on the 
pier for a dance.” 

“Who with?” articulated Captain Starm 
through cigar smoke. 

Knowing she would only court a parental 
ultimatum if she mentioned the captain of 
the tug, Medicena guiltily named an in- 
nocuous youth of her acquaintance. 

“Well, all right,” granted her father, 
‘but don’t get too gay, Medicena. I think 
maybe it’s the time to tell you the captain 
of the Dolphin has spoke to me seriously 
about you. He’s got something laid by, 
and he’s fond of you. You could do worse 
than to take him. Anyway, it’s a real 
offer, Medicena, and he’s going to ask you 
himself first good chance he gets.” 

“We'll talk about it some other time, 


dad,” said a uninterestedly, ‘I’m 
off!’’ She kissed him quickly, and gained 
the pier. 


She walked mgd down its 
business end to what might be called its 
jazz belt, where the blare and the crowds 
engulfed her. 

he eager young man waiting for her at 
the blatantly gay entrance to the pleasure 
vier knocked out his pipe and came toward 


er. 

“Well, what a surprise!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Tight on the dot! I thought your kind 
of girl would make a fellow wait an hour at 
least. This is fine!’’ 

“Yes,”’ said the girl, trying not to look 
annoyed, “I’ve decided to meet you half- 
way. We'll try out that contrary theory of 
yours. I made a point of being early, just 
to please you, and I hope you'll make a 
point of doing things to please me.” 
Fragile and blond, she looked up at him 
shyly. 

“Please you!"’ gasped the overcome 
young man unsteadily, dropping his banter. 
“I’d do anything in the world for you! 
I don’t know whether you even know my 
name or not. It’s Robert Hawks—Bob.” 

“Thank you, Bob,’”’ she murmured. 

Searcely able to believe his ears, the 
captain of the worthy tugboat took her 
arm, ‘“Let’s walk in a quiet part of the 
park, where we can just about hear the con- 
cert music, while we talk things over.’’ He 
gestured toa palm-fringed alley a block or so 
from the pier. 

His companion glanced at it, and shud- 
dered. ‘Oh, it’s so dark down there!” she 
objected plaintively. ‘‘Let me get up my 
courage first!’’ The green light of the 
photographer’s palace at the pier’s entrance 
fell across them. “I know what let’s do 
first!’’ she cried. ‘ Let’s have our pictures 
taken to give each other!” 

“All right,” agreed the young man 
fondly. He followed her gay form in- 
dulgently into the photographic palace. 

Medicena greeted the long-n gracious 
proprietor happily. “Hello, Abe. We want 
our pictures taken, please,”’ she said, lean- 
ing her piquant little face across the 
counter amidst the artistic platinum en- 
largements of languishing beauties. 

“Ah! On a posteard now?” inquired 
Abe from habit, but answered himself. 
“T guess not. That ain’t so artistic. If 
you want to look positive beautiful, tr 
these here large sepia prints in the soft 
focus style. I make a special price to you 
of twenty dollars. And you would both 
look so handsome, you couldn’t hardly 
know it was you!”” He beamed diplo- 
matically. 

“Twenty dollars for a few pictures!’’ 
gasped the captain of the tug. 

“Only to you,” the photographer re- 


“Oh, I think they’re beautiful! Yes, 
Abe, we’ll have you take them right away,” 
ecstasized the girl. And while the photog- 
rapher was getting ready she said to the 
stunned Bob, taking his hand cajolingly, 
“I’m afraid you think it’s rather high, but 
it’s only once, and I want the very best 
picture of you I can possibly have! I’m 
sure you do of me too,” 

“That's all right,”’ gulped her admirer 
heroically. ‘But it’s lucky I have twenty 
dollars with me!” 

“Yes, isn’t it?’ agreed the girl inno- 
cently. ‘But since it’s Saturday night I 
rather thought you would have.” 

When they had posed against a back 
drop representing a worn-out ocean, with 
stuffed alligators beneath their feet, Bob 
paid, on the assurance that he would re- 
ceive the pictures the next day. He 
watched Medicena sharply during the 
transaction, but she did not even glance at 


‘minded him kindly. 
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his money. She was completely absorbed | 
in the moving spectacle of a miniature | 
horse race going on a few yards away. The | 
young captain realized that indeed, theory | 
aside, money was nothing to her; she had | 
no conception of its worth. He bit his lip. | 

As one little tin horse dashed’ madly | 
home in front of its painted tin brothers, 
Medicena turned a radiant face to her 
escort. “Isn’t it fun!’’ she laughed. “I 
like the little yellow horse, don’t you? 
Look! a going to start in. t's 
bet five dollars on him, just for luck! Our 
luck,” she added winningly, ‘‘yours and 
mine, Bob.” 

The unfortunate Bob dazedly bestowed 
a bill upon the grinning manipulator of the 
tin race horses. Alas, the little yellow 
horse made a poor showing! ‘But I don’t 
like to give up,” pouted the girl dis- 
appointedly. “‘Let’s just put one more bet 
on the little yellow horse. He'll win this 
time.”’ The sober-minded Bob complied, 
with ee lips; the little yellow horse 
came in second. 

After paying off the winners the barker 
announced graciously, “ And the little lady 
here wins a solid enamel pin as a consola- 
tion prize, since her horse came in second.” 
He handed the patently delighted Medi- 
cena the promised object, which twinkled 
enamelly on a pasteboard card. 

“‘Isn’t that nice of him!” she said to her 
writhing escort. “Now we will be lucky! 
Let’s bet on the little biue horse this time.” 

“Wait,” admonished the captain of the 
worthy tug desperately. “I must tell you, 
I don’t approve of horse racing, really. 
The horses get hurt, you know; it’s brutal.” 

“But this is just a game!” cried the 
astonished girl. 

“The principle is the same,”’ said the 
young man, more firmly than logically. 

“Oh, if it’s a principle, of course I will 

ive in to you,” agreed re aa angelically. 

e looked at her and melted. She was just 
a bright, thoughtless, gay child. “Shall 
we walk over to the concert now?” he asked. 

“Yes, only let’s get a soda first,’’ said 
the girl. “Bo you mind? I just feel like 
ice cream to set me up.” 

“So do I,” agreed Bob, with the first 
heartiness he had shown. 

“There's a lovely place just a little way 
further down the pier,” continued Medi- 
cena, and led him on into the mazes of 
screaming amusements. 

Seated at a tiny iron table amid the 
multiplied mirrors and festoons of paper 
roses of the ice-cream parlor, the girl 
ordered the most expensive dish the flowery 
menu afforded—a delectable frappé of 
bananas, pineapples, strawberries and 
cherries, mixed with various sirups, ice 
cream and whipped cream. As she some- | 
what languidly consumed this, Medicena | 
could not help staring in the mirrors at | 
herself and the good-looking young man 
beside her, busy with a severely plain dish 
of chocolate cream. If only he had not 
made himself so objectionable ——- He 
caught her eye in the mirror. 

“We do make a nice-looking couple, 
don’t we?” he said cheerfully. 

The girl bit her lip. 

“Yes,”’ she murmured softly, “but that 
wasn’t what I was really interested in, at 
first. Look!" She indicated the part of 
the mirror above their heads which re- 
flected the particular booth of chance 
across the way. There a crowd of fascinated | 
males stood about a conglomeration of | 
targets, two rows of white decoy ducks, | 
sedately moving in a procession across the 
background, and grinning pickaninny 
heads bobbing rhythmically out of barrels. 
Strong men were aiming deadly rifles at | 
these harmless things in the illusive hope | 
of winning a box of good cigars. 

“Can you shoot?” the girl asked the 
tug’s captain vivaciously. ‘1 suppose you 
can. A man aiming a gun gives me all 
sorts of thrills! Do let me see you shoot! 
You can, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied the young man morosely. 
He paid the ice-cream check, and then, 
under Medicena’s urging, took three mel- 
ancholy shots at the decoy ducks for fifty 
cents. Exasperated by the fact that he 
did not hit them, though he was usually a 
good shot, and though the thing looked 
easy, he grimly ordered three more shots. 

“It’s a science,” proclaimed the hard- 
looking, elderly proprietor of the decoys, 
“to hit a movin’ duck! These is real 
bullets, too, an’ costs money. But I'll 
give ya seven shots for a dollar, gents, 
seven shots for a dollar, an’ ef ze hit 
Sambo’s eye, ya receives a box of fifteen- 
dollar cigars! Now, that’s handsome. | 
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You'll Grin Too 
When You Earn 


Prizes 
Cost-Free 


Our Book of Prizes 
will tell you how! 


= 
= 
= 
z 


HE most interesting 

book you’ve ever read, 
and the hero is you— YOUR- 
SELF! That’s what you'll 
think when you read the new 
Curtis Book of Prizes! It 
shows how you can take your 
choice of 250 prizes — the best 
you've ever seen—then get 
them for yourself —costfree! 


Money, Too! 


Better news still! Besides 
the bicycle, football goods, 
watch, radio—anything you 
choose from the prize book — 
you can, like this boy, earn 
extra money of your very 
own. You don't have to ask 
dad any more! 


It’s Easy! 


How to get this Book of Prizes 
and learn to make your dreams 
come true? Simply be our sales- 
man a couple of hours after 
school on Thursdays and de- 
liver The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Ladies’ Home Journal 
to folks in your neighborhood 
(in U.S. A.). Easy—why it Aas 
to be—we’'ll show you how we 
help you to sell! Want to get 
started and read that Book of 
Prizes? Then mail the cou- 


pon—TO-DAY. 
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Step up an’ learn this little science of hittin’ 
the movin’ ebject! Educatin’ as well as 
interestin’. Step up! r 

“Til hit something here,” declared the 
tug’s master between his teeth, “‘or know 
the reason why!" A sort of madneas had 
hisa in its grip. By the time he had shot 
ten dollars’ worth of the expensive real 
pets he, surorisingly, hit over a decoy 
iuck, though Sambo’s eye forever eluded 
him, 

“This here lucky gent wins one of the 
decoy-duck prizes,”” announced the shoot- 
ing expert, handing the young man a box 
containing ten ashamed-looking cigars. 
“Come again, mister. You'll hit Sambo’s 
eye yet, an’ win the big prize.” 

“You shoot awfully well,” praised the 
girl flatteringly Why don’t you try one 
of your cigars?" 

“IT don’t like them,’’ responded the 
young captain sadly. “I never smoke 
anything but my pipe; ora cigarette, per- 
haps, in compariy. 

‘That's too bad,” said the girl inno- 
cently. “What did you shoot for then?” 

Her escort stopped in his tracks and 
stared at her almost offensively; but the 
frivolous biond head was turned away from 
him, and the alluring lips uttered an 
interested ““Oh-oah!"” She turned back to 
him and grasped his sleeve with shinin 
eyes. “It’s our chance, Bob! We'll aaa 
one, and think of getting it for only five 
dollars! Just look!" 

The impressive object to which she now 
pointed was a shining new automobile. A 
dapper youth stood in front of it with a 
fistful of tickets 

* Five dollars a chance on this handsome 
car,’ the youth was proclaiming dramati- 
eally, “and only one hundred chances will 
be sold! This is the opportunity of your 
lifetime, gentlemen and ladies! Now or 
never! And | only have a few tickets left 
unsold. Step up and win this beautiful 
ear for five dollara!”’ 

“Oh! We'll take one chance!" cried 
Medicena aloud to the youth. 

When they had the ticket the young 
eaptain of the tugboat, pale, drew the 
happy girl to one side, wiping his brow. 
“I don’t want te have you embarrassed,” 
he said, ‘and so I've got to tell you I have 
no more meney in my pockets. I’m sorry! 
We've spent fifty dollars in an hour or so, 
and that's nearly all I earn in a week. I'm 
just telling you.” 

“Oh!” The girl's face fell, and she 
sighed pathetical! “We are poor, aren't 

Mover mind! I want to show you 
Mike. Ke's the cutest monkey! In the 
big monkey cage right outside, and it 
doesn't cost anything to look at them. 
| bring him peanuts every time I pass, but 
of course this time a 

“| have enough to buy a bag of peanuts,” 
said Bob shortly 

Mike accepted the peanuts with stunning 
rapidity, and gorged them with his 
re latives 

‘But his cunningest trick,” 
cena, “is this! Wetch!" 

Before the horrified young man could 
prevent her she had playfully pulled his 
beloved pipe from his coat pocket and had 
offered it to Mike with an encouraging 
gurgie 

Quick as lightning the monkey snatched 
it, rushed to the top of the cage and sai 
there with it in his mouth, chattering de- 
risively at the same time. 

‘Here, vou!" cried the harassed master 
of the tug, agonizedly shaking the bars of 
the cage. “You come back with that, you 
gibbering idiot, or I'll His emotion 
choked him. He turned exasperatedly to 
Medicena. ‘‘Make him come back with 
that!" he ordered, as if he were issuing an 
ultimatum. 

“He won't,” said the girl, shaking her 
head slowly. ‘That's the best part of the 
trick!" 

The young man stared at her obsti- 
nately, attempting to wilt her with the 
power of the human eye. 

Finally, indeed, her gaze lowered in ap- 
parent confusion and she murmured, “ But 
there was something serious you wanted 
to say to me! I'm afraid I'm very friv- 
olous, Shall we stroil back to the concert 
now?” 

“It’s over,” said Bob bitterly. From 
the end of the pier came the noise of the 
Yellow Fay docking on its return trip, and 
the passengers leaving it merrily. The 
young captain of the worthy tugboat strug- 
gled with his tongue a moment. ‘Good 
night,” he articulated decisively, whirled 
on his heel, and strode away through the 


we? 


cried Medi- 
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mocking amusements to the pier’s en- 
trance. He did not turn back his head once. 

The girl watched him. Her triumph 
could not have been more complete. Sud- 
denly she ducked behind a_ hot-dog 
sandwich-board sign, and taking out her 
handkerchief began to cry. 


A week passed, and now the Southern 
season was drawing rapidly to its close. 
The pelican, dozing on its post, saw a 
clearer expanse of bay daily, as yacht after 
shining yacht steamed out of the blue 
harbor. 

Captain Starm grew increasingly rest- 
less, overhauled his engine and all his 
canvas, and sniffed the winds. 

Cleopatra’s barge, after its brief day’s 
appearance, was seen no more on the bay’s 
waters. Only Medicena would furtively 
watch a garnet tug chugging utilitarianly 
back and forth, towing prosaic barges of 
sand. But let the sun shine hotly or the 
rain storm down, it used no umbrella; and 
the girl could guess the reason, knowing 
the letters its captain had painted there 
in the first flush of his fancy. 

That rejuvenating widower, the captain 
of the rival pleasure boat, the Dolphin, 
pressed his respectful suit upon Medicena 
one night when the moon rose late and 
showed but half its face. The girl listened 
with languid uninterest. She did not even 
dislike him enough to refuse him brutally. 
Then, too, he was her father’s friend; she 
tried ‘diplomacy. 

“If you can win the race tomorrow, ask 
me again,” she said capriciously. It was 
tantamount to a refusal. Every year the 
Yaliow Fay wound up the season by chal- 
lcaging the other pleasure boats along the 
pier to a sailing race. Since they all knew 
the Yellow Fay was much the fastest 
among them under sail, it was purel 
commercial adventure. They advertised 
it, and passengers were carried on the 
racing boats at so much per head. The 
passengers were the only ones who got 
excited or had any uncertainty about the 
outcome 

“But—you know I have no chance!” 
exclaimed the dismayed captain of the 
Dolphin to Medicena. 

“Then don’t ask me,” returned the girl 
gently, and hurried inside. 

Alas, she had been too gentle, nor had 
she reckoned with the swelling vanity of 
the prideful male. 

“She's a romantic little thing,”’ the 
captain of the Dolphin reported to Captain 
Starm. “She wants me to win that fool 
race tomorrow! Said she’d have me if I 
did. Couldn’t we fix it up some way, eh? 
Just to satisfy her.” 

“I guess we could,” 
comfortably. 

The following day proved ideal racing 
weather, fair and bright, with a snap to the 
wind. There were but four boats entered, 
and the race was scheduled to start at two 
in the afternoon. The day being so fine, all 
four contestants were crowded with twitter- 
ing passengers, who were solemnly warned 
about keeping out of the way of the swing 
of the boom, and staying in their places. 
Even Medicena, attired in a sailor’s blouse 
and her officer's cap, could not help feeling 
a gay thrill. 

At the appointed hour the four pleasure 
boats proceeded out into the channel under 
engine power, followed by a launch con- 
taining two judges, and nearly all the idle 
boats on the bay carrying spectators. In 
the channel the four lined up and shut off 
their engines. One of the judges fired a 
revolver into the air, and the race was on. 
The sailing yachts were to round a buoy 
opposite the Florida Light some ten miles 
away , and return to their starting point. 

e judges’ launch proceeded ‘directly 
to ‘he buoy in question, there to wait and 
see that the contestants rounded it fairly 
and properly. The fishing was good near 


agreed her father 
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the buoy, and the judges had brought their 
lines. The other power boats circled around 
the competing vessels, commenting on 
their seamanship as they tacked or veered 
away, searching for gusts of wind. 

Medicena had never seen her father show 
less interest in a race. “Why, you’re not 
even giving her all the sail you can, dad!” 
she said at last impatiently. ‘‘Let me 
handle her if you don’t feel well or any- 
thing.” 

“Nonsense !’’ responded herfather briefly. 
“Are you so terrible anxious to win this 
race?”’ he added quizzically. 

“Of course!’’ exclaimed the girl. “We 
always do! You don’t want people to 
think the Fay isn’t what she was, do you?” 

The puzzled captain did not reply.» How- 
ever, under his daughter’s uncompromising 
eye he was forced to sail ahead. He was 
well in the lead, with the straining Dolphin 
ee behind him, when the buoy hove in 
sight. 

“His daughter watched him with sharp 
suspicion. ‘Look out, dad!” she cried 
suddenly. “You're tacking too short! 
Don’t you see you won’t round the buoy? 
You'll miss it, and have to go back around 
it, and lose a lot of time. Let me take the 
wheel !”’ 

Captain Starm glared at his daughter, 
exasperated, as he changed his course to 
round the buoy nicely. Never had the 
Fay sailed better; she was clipping along 
ahead at a wy pace! Captain Starm was 
eg ser et he had given his word to 

his friend, the Dolphin’s captain, and he 
did not even consider going back on it now 
for some contrary whim of his daughter’s 
that he did not understand. He thought 
only of outwitting her. He was returnin 

under the lee of the 1 long palm-covere 

island that holds the Florida Light and 
separates the bay from the ocean. It is 
an island of sand, with treacherous shoals 
blocking its shores. 

“Father! You're too close in! Do look 
out!’’ cried Medicena. ‘I never saw you 
sail so badly!” 

“Huntin’ a wind,” 
sourly. 

“Look out!’’ screamed the girl again. 
“Oh! You've done it! We're fast. I knew 
you would! How could you!” 

The Fay had nosed gently into a sand 
bar, with unviolent tremors that never- 
theless caused the passengers great excite- 
ment. 

“Now, everybody quiet!’’ called Captain 
Starm masterfully, but refusing to meet 
his daughter’s scornful eye. o danger! 
Just a bar. The tide’s rising and we'll be 
afloat in an hour.” 

“Yes; too late to win the race!” It 
was his daughter who spoke. 

“Can't be helped,” replied her father 
cheerfully, a load off his mind. “Better 
luck next time. Besides, the Dolphin de- 
— to win.”’ He winked at the dismayed 
girl. 

“Is there something the matter with 
your eyes, father?” she inquired coldly. 
“I don’t think you see straight!’’ She 
looked back miserably at the Dolphin 
gayly rounding the buoy. ‘“‘ Maybe one of 
the launches can pull us off!” she urged 
hopefully. 

“TI doubt if they have power enough, 
even if I, or they, had a towrope, which I 
haven’t,”’ said her father. 

“You wouldn’t have,” observed the girl 
witheringly. Her eyes searched the bay 
for an idea, as the Dolphin drew trium- 
phantly nearer. 

“Father!” she exclaimed with sudden 
joy. “Look! There’s a tugboat coming! 
It’ll be opposite us in five minutes. It has 
no barges, and it’s sure to have a towrope! 
Oh, good!” ° 

“What of it?’’ inquired the captain 
sinkingly. 

“This of it!” cried the girl. ‘That it 
can pull us off here, and we can win the 


grunted the captain 
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race as we should! { can see you fixed it 
with that silly old captain of the Dolphin. 
I don’t know what he told you, but under- 
stand right now, ane. that I won’t have 
him win this race. I don’t want him to. 
You’ ve done your part, and he can’t blame 
you.’ 

Captain Starm threw up his hands in 
surrender. 

The Dolphin passed them, all sails flying, 
just as the tug—it was a garnet-red one! 
got within hailing distance. 

Medicena, her color high, raised a mega- 
phone and called brazenly, ‘Tugboat, 
ahoy! Can you pull us off this bar at 
once?” 

The dark-eyed young captain of the tug 
did not pause to megaphone a reply, but 
steered toward them, waving one hand in 
token of compliance. When near the Fay 
the tug turned about and backed toward 
it, finally standing still a few feet away. 
The tug’s young captain came aft and 
silentiy tossed the Fay a rope, which the 
girl caught and handed to her father to 
secure on the yacht’s stern. 

“Why, it’s that young fellow that 

a tain Starm. 
ather, so it is. Do watch the 
rope!” said his daughter impatiently. 

The eloquent dark eyes of the young 
master of the tug, after a moment’s 
struggle, gave up, and sought the girl’s 
with ardent questioning. 

“I’m sorry it had to be you I hailed,” 
said Medicena blushingly. “‘I know—you 
don’t like me now.” 

“I’m afraid,”’ responded the young man, 
leaning over the tug’s stern almost near 
enough to touch her, “that it’s the other 
way about. You convinced me you didn’t 
like me. But I want to apologize for being 
such a boor the other evening, anyhow.” 

“Oh! You apologize for the way you 
behaved that night?” inquired the girl 
eagerly. 

“Yes,” said the young man humbly. 

“Well, I—I—forgive you,” she mur- 
mured; and there was no mistaking the 

ladness in her eyes. The tug’s master 
eaned farther toward her, and almost 
fell in. 

“Hey, there! Are you going to pull us 
off?” called Captain Starm. 

The young man, walking on air, hastily 
bade his engineer get up speed. Grinding 
and puffing desperately the little tug pulled 
the Fay, stern foremost, back into the 
channel water. 

“Father, can you still beat the Dolphin?” 
urged Medicena. 

“If you want me to that much, I guess 
I can,” grumbled Captain Starm. He 
tossed the towrope back to the tug. “Come 
see me at the pier tonight and I'll pay 
you,” he called. ‘Thanks! 

“‘And put your umbrella up!”’ screamed 
the girl. ‘Don’t get a sunstroke.” With 
mixed feelings she watched the tug 
solemnly hoist its umbrella, proclaiming 
to all the world that it was Cleopatra’s 
Barge. 


” 


A pelican, meditating on a post at sun- 
down, when all the bay was calm and the 
excitement of the race over, blinked at the 
flag of victory flying from the mast of 
the Yellow Fay. 

Captain Starm sat smoking contentedly 
in the quiet stern. He could not see the 
bow of his boat, hidden by the sails, and 
he did not try to. 

“Tt’s all for the best, I guess,”” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘So long as Medicena wants him, 
and he’s a steady lad.” A clatter from the 
bow caused him to look up. His daughter 
and the young captain of the tugboat 
came and s before him, hand in hand 

“We're to be married, captain,” said the 
young man happily, “if you’ve no strong 
objection. I have a theory about contraries 
that I’m bound to put to the test! Now 
Medicena and I are, I know, as different as 
day from night. She’s all for a good time, 
and spending money going around, while 

“Suffering sea tripe!’’ interrupted the 
astonished captain. ‘‘ Where did you go to 
get such ideas?’’ He stared from the emi- 
nently philosophical young man to the 
blushing girl. “Why,” he said impres- 
sively, “‘Medicena’s the most economical 
girl and the best housewife I ever did see! 
She even surprises her mother that way; 
and we worried, sometimes, to see her so 
serious, not caring to go out hardly at all. 
Beaus she’s always had, on account of her 
looks. But the man who marries my 
daughter, young. sir, is getting a girl of 
rare good sense! 
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© > CuRTIS WOODWORK £ >» 


\ DOORS, WINDOWS, FRAMES, EXTERIOR MOLDING, TRIM. ENTRANCES, 
\ MANTELS, CABINETWORK AND STAIRWAYS IN COLONIAL, ENGLISH AND / 
OTHER ARCHITECTURAL TYPES. KITCHEN DRESSERS, IRONING BOARDS, / 
Se “INE CASES, LINEN CLOSETS AND OTHER BUILT-IN FEATURES 













































We cannot legally prevent imi Curtis Woodwork is sold by 
tators from copying our pat retail lumbermen east of the 










' terns and designs The law Rockies. If you are unable to 
however, does prevent others find a Curtis dealer write us 
from using our trademark and we will see that you are 
Make sure that the woodwork informed as to all details of 


vou buy—sash, doors, mold Curtis service and supplied 

ings or interior woodwork is 6S to with the name of a dealer in 

bears the CURTIS trademark your vicinity who will be glad 
U RTI to serve you 























: 
What does “Woodwork’”’ 
| You? 
4 
| mean to You: 
j “What sort of woodwork are you going to have in your house?” 
j You say —“White” or ““Mahogany”—or “Oak” and think you've 
F answered the question. 
i Really now, is that enough to know about woodwork? 
i, For woodwork is a very important factor in the beauty of your 
y home, and Curtis Woodwork covers nearly everything in building 
that makes a home attractive and convenient. 
Imagine how your house would look without the woodwork. 
¥ There would be ragged openings instead of doors and windows— 
bare walls clear to the floor—an unfinished fireplace—no stairs. 
aa Curtis Woodwork marks the point where the house builders finish 
and the home builders begin. And right here is where your own 
taste and individuality should be consulted. 
h See that your home expresses your own taste 
With the help of the service that Curtis offers it is easy to build 
FP a home that will be your home in every sense of the word. 














, Do not overlook the moldings and trim. Do 
not take the doors and windows for granted. 
Doors are something more than swinging 
j partitions. They may be artistic or they may 
( be commonplace. 
4 A door may say “No admittance” or it 
may say “Welcome.” 
You may be pleased with a mantel or a 


French Doors C-320 


Artistic and effective when used between rooms. Ideal fov entrance to the porch. This ts 
but one of many types of French doors, each designed for various sizes and styles of homes 














This is one of the advantages of standard- 
ization, for it is clear that these beautiful 
pieces of woodwork could not be produced 
so reasonably if made one at a time. 














q staircase that is built to your order or you It will pay you to see the nearest Curtis 
; may be disappointed. dealer and let him show you just what Curtis 
M From Curtis Standardized designs you can Woodwork includes and how wide is the 
; select and know in advance just what you act variety of designs. He will also give you 
"4 are going to get. You may also choose pleas- Entrance C-106 many valuable and practical suggestions to 
a ing designs in doors, windows, china closets, — Quw.,0f aver, 30 different, designs of aid you in planning your new home or re 


hi dressers, breakfast nooks and many other prominent architects There is a ( urtis 


entrance designed for practically every 


modeling your old one. 







































y > : } >< , itu - rPN1ie > style and type of home. You'll find P » > 
( items of beauty, utility and convenience. several which ave particularly adap Write us for any information you may 
he Y. . h i I ld 4 1] I nF d able to your home. Mantel C-617 f } 
our architect or builder will be glad to Here again thewidevarieryof Curis WiSh. We have plan books containing many 
; a designs makes possible the selection 4 7 : 
: cobperate with you and help you in your 1 tne Nannie wpe ofmanct complete designs for different styles of homes 
7 > best suited to your own home ‘ oe 
' selection. a There are individual books on bungalows, 
$ Z 
if) This woodwork is designed by masters. = 114 and 2 story houses, houses of 5 rooms, 
g y : 3 , ni 
" Because each design is made in large quan- : 6 rooms, 7 rooms, and 8 rooms. We will gladly 
> - 
tities, the prices are kept surprisingly low. forward any of these books to you. Simply 
y . bear indicate which ones you desire, enclosing $1 
i How you benefit by standardization Sager: 
4 : for each. 
ie ust to give you an idea of the prices of 
( _ ? ' THE CuRTIS Co IES SERVICE BUREAL 
(1 Curtis Woodwork we will mention a few. We HE S COMPANIES SE : 
t believ ill find th lowe th: . 304 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 
1 EHEVE you Wi n them lower an you Curtis Companies, Incorporated, Clinton, lowe 
ty expected. Mantels $10.00 to $75.00, French Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis.; Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, lows 
9 > : Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; Curtis, Towle & Paine, 
i Doors as low as $ 15.32 per pair, Bookcases ——_ : Topeka, Kan.; Curtis-Yale- Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Curtis 
. ' : : : ~ Door & Sash Co., Chicago, LIL; Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, 
$40.00 and up, Staircases complete with Hanging China Closet C-731 lowa; Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich. 
f m tor dining room or dining alcowe larmonizes with S. ces in: Pittsh h, New York, Baltimore 
balusters, newels, etc., $136.00 to $227.00. pe te Sa Ee reese 
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At the left: 
Brunswick Radiola 


No. 360 


October 11,1924 


The Newest and 


Achievement 


THE BRUNSWICK RADIOLA—Combining the 
world-noted Brunswick Phonograph with the super- 


lative in Radio, the Radiola Super-Heterodyne and 


Regenoflex. Whatit isand does—some amazing features 


pow than six weeks ago, this new 


instrument was first announced 


Today famous artists, musicians, 
critics, 
sentative people, have joined in pay- 
ing tribute to what world’s author 


ities acclaim the outstanding musical 


scores of America’s repre- 


achievement of the day. 

Whatever may be your conceptions 
of the musical possibilities of radio, 
or of complete and permanent home 
entertainment, you are urged to 
hear it. 


All the music of all the world, the 
music of yesterday or today, at 
the simple turn of a lever! 


The Brunswick Radiola marks the 
joint achievement of the leader in 
musical reproduction with the 
to attain the ulti- 


leader in radio 


scientific combination, 
the Brunswick labo- 
ratories in connection with the 
Radio Corporation, it embodies the 
that men know in 
in radio 

Not a makeshift, simply a_ radio 
receiver set in a phonograph, but a 
perfected, tested and proved combi- 
nation. An instrument you can buy 
with positive and absolute assurance 
of lasting throughout 
the years to come. 

The world-famous Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction has been 
to do for radio what it 
has done for music. The result in 
clarity, beauty and tonal quality is 
equaled only by the sweeping ver- 


mate. <A 
developed by 


best music and 


satisfaction 


subsidized 


satility of this amazing instrument. 


ok ok * 


At a turn of the lever, you have 
radio’s greatest thrill, the amazing 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne or Radiola 
Regenoflex to bring the mysteries of 
the air into your home, with tonal 
possibilities multiplied. 


At another turn, you have the re- 
music of all time at your 
favorite 

Brunswick 


corded 
command 
played as only a 
play them, 


your records 


can 


Brunswick Radiola No. 260 


Remember— Brunswick now offers the choice of 
two supreme musical instruments: the Brunswick 
Phonograph alone without radio,and the Brunswick 
Radiola, which is a phonograph, a radio in one. 
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At the Right: 
Brunswick Radiola 
No. 160 


in Radio 
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behind the dour 
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panel 











Nothing in music—music in 
the making, the current tri- 
umphs of famous artists of the 
New Hall of Fame, the music 
of yesterday, today, tomorrow, 
is thus beyond your reach. 
Consider what this means to 
you; the advantages it offers 
to your children. 


Che Brunswick Radiola occu- 
pies immeasurably a unique 
position in the world of 
musical art. 


Moderate prices—liberal 
terms of payment— 
instruments now on display 


So as to bring this instrument 
within the meansof every home, 
many different types and styles 
have been developed—and 


liberal terms of payment provided. 


Some are priced as low as 


terizes Brunswick. 


Some embody the noted Radiola 
the 
Radiola Regenoflex, the Radiola 


Super-Heterodyne. Others 


No. 3 and 3A. 
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The Brunswick Radiola 


Super-Heterodyne 
—some remarkable features 


—Requires no outside antenna—no 
ground wires. You can move it from 
room to room—plays wherever you 
place it. 


—Amazing selectivity permitting you 
to “cut out” what you don’t want to 
hear and pick out instantly what you 
do. Consider what this means in big 
centers. 

—Combines the superlative in radio 
with the superlative in phonographic 
reproduction—a phonograph and a 
radio in one. 

















$190, 
embodying the master craftsman- 
ship in cabinet work which charac- 


See now at Brunswick dealers so 


as to be sure of delivery 


Advance models are now on display 


at your local Brunswick dealer's. 


To be sure of getting one of these 


instrument S, choose now, 


Special demonstrations, day and 
night, at the ‘‘Sign of Musical 
Prestige’’— your Brunswick dealer. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers 


General Offices: Chicago 








PHONOGRAPHS 


The Sign of Musical Prestige 


RECORDS 


Established 1845 


Branches in All Principal Cities 





RADIOLAS 
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Pure 
Thread Silk 
Hosiery for 


$1.00 


Ipswich Hosiery is made 
for Men, Women, and 
Children in styles ranging 
in price from 25¢ to $1.85, 


It’s hard to believe they cost 
only a dollar 


"'T doesn't really seem possible that stockings as lovely as 
these can be made for a dollar a pair. 

You must see them for yourself. Ask for the newest 
dollar value in Ipswich De Luxe hosiery. They're made of 
pure thread silk—in all colors—without a particle of fibre 
or artificial silk. Fine lisle gives extra elasticity to the garter- 
rops and reinforces the heels and toes. 

Their lasting beauty of fit, finish and style will give you a 
new idea of the value of an otherwise insignificant dollar bill. 
Sold by deparement stores and good hosiery shops everywhere. 


IPSWICH Before 
HOSIERY 


IPSWICM MILLS Ipswich, Mass LAWRENCE & Co., Sole Selling Agents 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. Please send me a pair of your pure silk De Luxe 


tockings. Color Size I am enclosing a dollar. 
sto +) ‘ ‘ Ole 


Name 


Address 
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THE BLACK CARGO 


(Continued from Page 31) 


was a little girl he came to watch me by 
the garden fence. And when I was older 
he gave the money to send me away to 
school in Boston, because he said he wanted 
me to be a lady, and sometimes he would 
come to see me there and talk to me about 
al! sorts of things. He was very gentle. 
He always is when he speaks tome. You 
know his face, the way he looks sometimes, 
as though something is hurting him. I 
can’t explain it to you. I said you wouldn't 
understand, but someone’s got to stay.” 

His wharf was nearly half a mile away, 
but, nevertheless, Eliphalet Greer was close 
beside us then. His shadow seemed to fall 
between us. And then I saw something, 
something like the answer to a prayer. 

‘Look at his wharf!’’ I said. ‘‘ Look at 
it!” 

My voice was strained and hoarse in my 
excitement. And I moved a pace farther 
down the hill. 

“Look at the Felicity! They’re bringing 
water casks aboard. Look at them on the 
yards. They’re bending new sail. He’s 
leaving. I tell you he’s leaving!” 

It was the Felicity. 1 knew the angle of 
every rope and spar, though her hull was 
hidden in the shadow of the wharf. They 
had warped her alongside, but they were 
not unloading. Instead they were rolling 
barrels and boxes aboard. I could see the 
men about her gangplank. I could almost 
tell who they were. Someone had stepped 
from the door of one of the warehouses, a 
man in black, and upon his appearance the 
men alongside were imbued with a new 
activity. I knew him. I knew him, even 
from the graves of West Hill. It was 
Eliphalet Greer. 

Prudence was looking at the wharf with 
her lips half parted, and her cloak drawn 
tight about her. 

“Don’t you see, dear,”’ I was saying, 
“everything’s over now? We're out of it. 
We'll hardly remember him tomorrow. I’m 
going down. I’m going down to see.” 

But she did not seem glad. She was 
looking at me as though she was afraid. 
I wonder if she saw something I did not 
see. | wonder if she saw the road before the 
end. 

“And what if it isn’t 80? asked. 
“Tf he isn’t running away? 

I bent toward her, but she still looked at 
the wharf. I kissed her, but she never 
turned her head. 

“If he isn’t,” I 
stay on together. 
leave you now?” 

She was looking up at me. 

‘“‘No matter what happens?”’ she asked. 

‘No matter what happens,”’ I answered. 

“T can’t,” she whispered. ‘“Oh—I can’t 
ask you to go again.” 


” she 


answered, ‘we'll both 
Don’t you see I'll never 


xvil 


STILL wonder what it is about a wharf 

that sets the blood to run. They are 
still along our river, but their planking 
has rotted, and the weeds grow between the 
cracks. They were the sea, and more than 
the sea. They were trade and venture and 
memory and regret. For the dust of a 
dozen seaports was stamped into their 
planking. They were steeped in coral and 
Caribbean sand, and spice and sandalwood 
and fish and rum and oak. I can still re- 
member how they thrilled with life when a 
ship was lashed along them, ready for the 
sea. 

Their restiveness became a turbulence 
then. The confusion of sounds was a rhyth- 
mic symphony like the chant of some old 
song, wordless but full of meaning, some song 
as old as sail. 

I could hear it before I saw the Felicity, 
before I saw the men. It was rising above 
Eliphalet Greer’s warehouses. Its refrain 
was taken up by the harbor gulls. It was 
quivering through the Felicity’s spars like 
some wild benediction. She was lashed 
against the piling with planking over her 
bulwarks and her hoisting rigging out. 
Eliphalet Greer was watching while they 
tossed the salt meat aboard and stored it 
in the after hatch. He was tapping with his 
cane on the planks while he listened to that 
medley of sound. 

Murdock himself was standing aft, 
shouting directions and encouragement to 


| a dozen perspiring men who were grouped 
| about the after hatch, and the spirit of it 
| was stirring him also, giving rude poetry 


to his exhortations and lending his voice 
the blare of a trumpet. 


“Git up in there!”’ he was shouting. 
“Step to it, you swabs! Git a move on, the 
whole watch of you. Ain’t we going to 
clear tonight? Ain’t you getting ten extra 
dollars apiece? Ten dollars! Ten dollars 
to get drunk on! Ten dollars and a wash in 
licker. Ain’t that enough to make the 
sweat run off of you? Crack ’em down 
then! Crack ’em down!” 

But Eliphalet Greer never spoke. Every 
now and then he would look up at the rig- 
ging, and then glance out at the channel 
markers in the stream, and then fall to tap- 
ping with his cane. He was staring at the 
Felicity in a fascinated way, quite as 
though he had not seen her a thousand 
times before, as though he had not stood 
by himself while they selected her timbers. 
But he saw me. He saw me almost before I 
had picked my way through the gear that 
was still to go aboard, and turned his back 
on the Felicity and strode toward me. 

“Charles,”’ he said, ‘“‘what are you doing 
here?” 

““T came to see you go,” I said. 

As I spoke he paused uncertainly, seemed 
on the point of answering, and then closed 
his mouth tight shut, and glanced down 
the wharf toward the street. 

“Why didn’t you stay where I told 
you?” he asked harshly. “I’ve sent after 
you three times. Come into the counting- 
room. I’ve sent them all away. How can I 
think with this noise? Can’t they be quiet? 
Can't those fools be still?” 

Then he was walking down the wharf, 
hastily, noisily, not with his old firm step. 
He was hurrying like the man in the Bible 
possessed of some evil spirit. The counting- 
room was at the foot of the wharf, but even 
there I could hear Murdock’s voice, and 
the calling of the men. Eliphalet Greer 
moved faster. He seemed to be hurrying 
from the noise, as though it was a voice of 
doom. He wrenched open the door of the 
countingroom and I followed him, and he 
slammed it behind us. There it was, just as 
I remembered it, with its bare, unplastered 
walls, the high stools and the desks with 
the ledgers, and the pine table and the 
chair where Eliphalet Greer had sat very 
long ago. I remembered how quiet he had 
been. I remembered the smoothness of his 
voice, and the careful balance of his words. 
I remembered, and I was startled by the 
difference between then and now. 

Eliphalet Greer did not sit down. 
breathing fast. 

“So you think I’m running away?” he 
said. “It’s like you to come and see the 
old man go.” 

*‘Aren’t you?” I asked. ‘You can’t tell 
me the Felicity isn’t going out tonight.” 

Eliphalet Greer’s voice shook. 

“You fool!”’ he burst out. “‘ You muddle- 
headed fool! Do you think I’m going to 
run away when the knives are out? Do you 
think you're going to see the last of me be- 
cause I’m putting water aboard a brig? 
Look at me! Look at me, and tell me if you 
think I’m going now.” 

But he never waited for me to reply. 
I hardly think he ever knew what he said 
just then. It was his mind, not his will that 
was speaking. 

“T’ll show him! 


He was 


I'll show him that he 
can’t play loose, not any more than he 
could when he tried it last. Damn him! 
Does he think he can frighten me? Damn 
his eyes! What right has he to come back 
and look me in the face? Haven’t I seen 
him enough? Hasn’t he been with me 
every day, every night, without his coming 
here?” 

He stopped. His breathing had grown 
loud and stertorous. In those days when 
the co'd of winter was hard to stave off, 
and the forests still lay thick and dark not 
far to the west, good and evil were more 
definite and personal than they will ever 
be again. 

I wish I could be as sure of the devil’s 
presence now as I was in Eliphalet Greer’s 
countingroom. He was there in all his 
glory. He was gripping and goading Elipha- 
let like Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea, and 
Eliphalet was lost to himself in the force 
which was uppermost within him. 

“Damn him!” began Eliphalet again, 
and I stepped forward and seized his arm. 
It was as rigid as the arm of a man in a 
trance. 

“Be quiet, sir,” I said, “or they’ll hear 
you in the street. What’s the use in cursing 
a man like that?” 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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When I touched him he looked at me so 
queerly that I let him go. 

“Damn him!” he reiterated, but he did 
so with less force. His voice was halting, 
like a clock that is running down. 

“Re quiet,”’ I repeated, and he stopped. 

it surprised me how suddenly he stopped. 
For a moment he looked blank and Bs aa 
startled, and then he took a handkerchief 
from his pocket and drew it across his 
forehead. 

“Charles,” he said, “I’m sorry. I’m not 
myself today. You'll know when you have 
something on your soul, and God knows I 
have enough.” 

“Why are you loading the Felicity?” 
I asked him. 

I thought he was quite himself again, for 
he stuffed his handkerchief back into his 
pocket, and pulled back the armchair that 
stood by the pine table. 

“You ought to know, Charles,” he said. 
Can’t you guess?”’ 

I shook my head, and the countingroom 
was still. I wished it was not. For some 
reason I felt a dread of its silence. 

“Yes, Charles,” he said at length; “the 
Felicity’s going out; and Richard Parton’s 
going with her.” 

“You mean,” I asked incredulously, 
“that he’s willing to do that?” 

He looked fixedly at me before he re- 
plied, and though his face had never 
changed, I had a strange fancy that he was 
amused. 

“No, that isn’t what I mean,” he said; 
‘that’s why I want you here.” 

Then J saw his mouth twitch into a 
grimace that was far from amusement. He 
leaned forward and seized my coat sleeve. 

“Don’t, Charles,” he was saying 
“don’t leave me alone here—all alone in 
hell!’ 

His plea was so unexpected that I started 
back, but he rose and slapped his other hand 
against my shoulder, and suddenly I felt as 
cold as stone. His face was not a foot from 
mine, and it seemed to me that everything 
he had striven to hide was there—every 
passion, every lust and pain. 

““You heard me,” he groaned. “I asked 
him to goin peace. Must I always go on— 
always on and on?” 

Then I felt his hand slipping from my 
shoulder. His face was gray. dis whole 
body was sagging back. 

“The chair,” he said. “In a minute— 
I'll be all right in a minute.” 

He was beside the chair, clutching blindly 
at the arms. He pitched into it, and his 
face dropped toward the table, and his 
hands groped forward across the bare 
wood. 

“‘Stay where you are,” he said; “I'll be 
all right in a minute.” 

And there I stood. I can never wholly 
understand what happened then. Perhaps 
it was physical weakness which seized upon 
him, but I think it was more than that, 
now that I have seen other men, partly 
good and partly bad! He was not himself. 
There was nothing familiar in the man who 
was sitting there. He was more than a 
single individual. 

“Why was he just thesame?”’ he groaned. 
“Why did he smile like that, just as he 
used tosmile? He knows, oh, yes, he knows 
I used to love him once, even when he was 
steeped to the eyes in sin. Hasn’t he done 
enough by putting the cup to my lips? He 
knew I'd be too weak ever to set it down.” 

“You say you loved him?” 

Eliphalet Greer started at my voice. I 
havenever known whatit was that prompted 
me to speak, for I had made up my mind to 
be still. 

“Then why,” I asked, “did you leave 
him on that island?” 

Eliphalet Greer drew himself straight up 
in his chair. ’ 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, “but there isn’t 
any use. You'll never understand men like 
him and me, not until you’re like us, and I 
hope you'll never be. You’ll never know 
what makes us go on and why we can’t 
stop. You don’t know about the devil and 
his works. You’ve never had him whisper- 
ing in your ear, whispering until everythin 
inside you goes, just the way a sail tears off 
the yards. You’ve never had him beside 
you while you lie awake looking at the 
dark,” 

“Was that why,” I asked, “‘you put him 
on the island?”’ 

Eliphalet Greer turned in his chair to 
face me. 

“Because he tried to kill me. Be quiet, 
boy. What makes you jump? You’ve 
heard of killing before.” 


“ 





“And why,” I asked, ‘did he try to kill 
you?” 

“Wait till the blood gets in your own 
eyes,’”’ answered Eliphalet Greer. “It will 
some day. I’ve always known it will. 
Wait till you see a man’s face in your sleep, 
and his words begin to stick and polos 5 
He tried to kill me because we quarreled.”’ 

“You quarreled?”’ 

Eliphalet Greer leaned toward me across 
the table, and some of his former violence 
was back in his voice again. 

“Don’t look at me like a preacher's son! 
Don’t try to tell me what’s right and wrong. 
You’ve never felt remorse. You can’t feel 
it till you’ve been a man like me.” 

I had thought that he was afraid, but I 
knew he was not then. It was not fear 
which had broken him, but remorse itself. 
He was struggling with it like Sisyphus 
with his rock. 

“You'd have done it if you’d been there. 
Don’t tell me you wouldn’t. You'd be no 
better than anyone else if Satan came down 
beside you.” 

But he never told me what I would have 
done. He seemed to have forgotten. His 
voice trailed away, and when he spoke 
again his words were in another key. 

“Yes, Charles, I’ve been a wicked man, 
but it’s not for you to judge. Only the 
wicked can judge the wicked; only the 
wicked know. I was born wicked. I wasa 
sinner before I carried blacks, before I heard 
the chains clank in the hold. I was a sinner 
before I ever sinned. It was all marked out. 
I had to go on and on.” 

He had stretched his arms before him. 
They were poised in front of him, lank and 
ungainly in their black broadcloth, and his 
voice had soared out of his control. I 
started away from him. I was ashamed to 
stay and see him so, but I could not go. I 
could not, though no living man should see 
another as I saw Eliphalet then. There in 
his countingroom Eliphalet Greer was call- 
ing on his God. A torrent of wild words was 
surging to his lips. 

““O Maker of all living things,’’ he cried, 
“Maker of the heavens and the earth, when 
wilt Thou set me free,O God! Wilt Thou 
never free Thy servant from the lusts of the 
flesh? Wilt Thou never serd the devil from 
me? Save me from the clutches of the Old 
Man, and let me sin no more. Now that 
my sins are as scarlet, I pray Thee make 
them white as snow.” 

Was he crying the cry of all sinners then? 
Was it the prayer of all lost men? I find it 
hard to tell. I only remember he was pray- 
ing like a Methodist minister at a camp 
meeting. 

For a moment I thought he had lost his 
reason, ard it was only later I thought of 
it in the light of pathos. 

“Be quiet,’”’ I said hastily, “or they'll 
hear you in the street.” 

I was not aware of the irony of my reply. 

“Charles,” he said, “listen to me, 
Charles.” 

“Tl am listening,’’ I said, ‘ but you needn’t 
tell me this. I know enough already. You 
don’t know what you're saying. Why should 
I hear you so?” 

“Because,” he said, “I want you to pity 
me, Charles. I want you to know how 
repent my sin, for I sin in spite of myself. 
I tell you it hurts me to do wrong.” 

“Then why do you keep on?” I began. 
“Why do you ——”’ 

Eliphalet Greer turned to me almost in 
anger. 

“Because I must,” he said; ‘because it 
lies inside .ne—here. Won’t you pity me? 
Won’t you pity me when I’ve bartered 
away ten thousand lives, when my ships 
are bringing over more? Parton and I be- 
gan it, and I’ve kept it on alone.” 

“But why have you kept on?” I asked. 

‘Because I couldn't stop,” he said. “God 
knows I couldn’t stop. I tell you it’s in my 
blood. It runs through me like drink. I 
can’t stop. O Lord! O Maker of all liv- 
ing “ 

“Don’t!” I interrupted hastily. “Say 
your prayers when I’m gone.” 

The way he intoned his words had set 
my nerves on edge, but he did not appear 
to hear. 

“Save me, O Lord!” he cried. ‘How 
can I sell calicoes when I've sold men? I’ve 
tried, O Lord; I’ve tried! How can Your 
servant add figures when he’s seen topsails 
up in a gale, and they sell for four hundred 
dollars a head? How can any man do right 
when he’s done wrong, when he’s heard the 
grappling irons go down, and heard the 
shouting forward? Oh, why hast Thou 
made it so sweet, O Lord, so that every 
moment is like wine until the shouting dies? 
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Oh, why does it seem sweet now when I 
can hear it again, and the deck shakes, and 
I take another throw? Oh, when wilt Thou 
make it bitter, O Lord and set Thy servant 
free?” 

“Stop, Mr. Greer!” I cried. “You don’t 
know what you're saying!” 

But he hardly stop for breath. 

“And neither do you,” he rejoined. 
“* How can you know till ou'’ve sunk a ship? 
I’ve dealt in slaves rink | I’ve seen piracy, 
but he needn’t throw it in my face. Damn 
him! He needn’t sneer at me now. He was 
up to it as much as I was. He shipped the 
crew at Singapore. Damn him! He touched 
off the first gun.” 

It was curious to see how the flames 
sprang up again within him, hyw the very 
memory of it had set him off again. It was 
like the wine of which he spoke, and the 
distorted shapes which were rising before 
him were like the echoes of the trumpets 
and the shouting of the captains. 

“Yes,” cried Eliphalet Greer. “How can 
I sell dead fish when I've been around Good 
Hope, when I’ve seen the channels behind 
the islands, and the water streaked out in 
the sun? How can I be honest when I’ve 
seen a crew driven below? I can’t stop it 
now!” 

“Do you know you're as good as teliing 
me you used to be a pirate?” I exclaimed 
dizzily. ‘You're telling enough to hang 
yourself, twice over.” 

“And what if I have been?” demanded 
Eliphalet Greer. ‘He put me up to it. He 
was the devil himself, the devil and all his 
works. He told me about the gold. He 
knew how it was loaded. He'd been there 
his first trip out of Boston, and he remem- 
bered it ever since. He knew the way they 
hove to at night. How could I stop after 
what he told me? 

“Ask Murdock. Murdock knows. He 
boarded with us when we drove down the 
watch. He saw what we took off of her. 
He helped us row it back. He was there 
when we poured it on the cabin table, and 
all sail was up and we were running out of 
sight. There was enough to make us all 
rich. Oh, yes, Murdock was there. He was 
standing with his mouth hanging open. 

“*Mr. Greer,’ he said, ‘it’s better than 
niggers’; and I said, ‘Lord, stay Thy hand. 
Thy servant hath enough.’ And Parton 
was there, too; right under the light. Oh, 
yes, he was there, and he only laughed, and 

answered him. ‘Richard,’ I said, ‘we 
have sinned in the eyes of God and man’; 
and he laughed again, and then I saw what 
I had done, and I knelt on the floor and 
prayed.” 

“You say you robbed a ship,” I heard 
myself saying hoarsely; “I thought you 
were running slaves.”” 

“Charles,” he said, ‘it’s the way of sin. 
We started with the slaves. We ran them 
in and came back for more until he grew 
tired. We ended in the Indian Ocean, rob- 
bing an Indiaman. It was sin upon sin, ever 
since I met him. He showed me the way to 
go. I was very weak, Charles, but I tried— 
God knows I tried. When I was young like 
you, I left this port an honest man. You 
see how I’ve ended now. Go back to the 
Gazette, and read how the Daphne was 
attacked in 1817.” 

I stared at the old man sitting before me. 
I was dazed by what I had heard. They 
were stupendous and terrible, his inco- 
herent words, and the fleeting glimpses into 
the life that lay behind him. It was incred- 
ible that he should be there with his gold 
watch chain, sitting in his countingroom, 
when he was walking iniquity. It was like 
some story in the forecastle when the sea is 
running high. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “I knew what I 
had done, after it was finished. Don’t say 
I never tried to put my sins behind me. I 
knew the horror of it then. It was like too 
much drink, and all the while he was goad- 
ing me on. You've seen him. You've 
heard his voice. ‘Get up, Eliphalet,’ he 
said. ‘You'll be all right in the morning.’ 
‘Richard,’ I said, ‘I'll never be so again,’ 
and he only kept on laughing. 

“*You old Bol,’ he said, ‘we’ve been 
through all this before. Get up off the 
floor. We've only just begun.’ 

“TI pulled myself up to my feet, and it 
made me sick to see him. He could always 
hold himself just so. He was like a picture, 
but I knew what he was then. It made me 
strong. 

“* Richard,’ I said, ‘we've finished. We've 
both of us done enough.’ 

“And he just stood there with the lamp 
swaying back and forth above his head, 
and his handkerchief over his wrist where 
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he had been slashed, and his hair over his 
eyes. I can hear him now, 

“*Look over there at the table,’ he said. 
‘We've got enough to buy three brigs, and 
enough to load em full. Not onelittie sloop, 
but three brigs three brigs full of niggers 
In a year we'll have enough tc be rich for 
life—you know how. Do you think I’m go- 
ing to stop when we've just begun?’ 

“TI knew what he said was true. The 
dealers were paying high, and we'd learned 
how to run them. We'd sold slaves at Rio 
and Havana, but the Lord had given me 
strength. 

“*Get thee behind me, Satan,’ I said: 
‘we've sinned enough. Think of the wife 
you have ashore,’”’ 

There was a moment’s silence before 
Eliphalet went on. 

“Yes, he had a wife--in Portamouth it 
was. She was timid and played the spinnet 
and thought he was a hero. She called him 
her knight. He had a way with women | 
could never understand. She thought te 
was the world, and he let her think so, He 
never told her a word of what he was up to. 
She was glad he was in partnership with a 
sober man like me. She's been dead a long 
while now, but she never knew. There was 
a child, not two years old when we sailed. 
Wouldn’t you have thought he would have 
come to his senses when I reminded him he 
was a family man? He was fond of them 
both. I’ve often seen them together. 

** Richard,’ I said, ‘think of the wife you 
have ashore!’ 

“But it did no good. She was too far 


away. 

“Will you ever stop referring to that?’ 
he cried out at me. ‘I am thinking of her. 
I’m providing for her by the sweat of my 
brow.” 

“1 still was gentle with him. ‘Oh, Rich- 
ard,’ I said, ‘can I not lead you to repent 
your sins, as I am repenting mine?’ 

“Are you going to drop it?’ he shouted. 
‘Are you going to sheer off just when 
things are coming our way?’ 

“ And I was angry, too, righteously angry 
with the anger of a just man. 

“* Richard,’ I cried back at him, ‘I'm 
finished. I'll not go on. I’m sick. I’m sick 
of everything. I wasn’t made for’a life like 
this, and I'm finished. I'll not do it, and 
you'll not. Not while I’m alive.’” 

Eliphalet Greer wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. I had never heard him 
speak for so long a time. As I set them 
down, his words do not seem much. I can 
remember better what he left unsaid, and 
what he did not say was probably truer 
than what he spoke, honk the years al- 
ready were thick about it. 

I know the story now. As I think of it, 
the circumstances which surround it do 
not matter. The name of the ship, the bear- 
ings, how they came aboard, and the 
amount of money that was sealed in the 
cabin—are only a part of a hundred stories, 
warped and exaggerated unti! they have 
lost all semblance of truth. Eliphalet Greer 
himself is the only fact that makes the 
story strange. He was an element as out of 
place in that narrative as a pulpit in a 
gambling house. Was he always swaying 
back po forth, like some ill-weighted pen- 
dulum, between right and wrong? 

Eliphalet Greer paused. He seemed to 
be wrestling with some thought, some 
memory that was keener and more poignant 
than the rest. 

‘And what do you guess he did then?” 
he asked, staring at the wall. ‘‘ How did he 
pay me for my kindness and my forbear- - 
ance and the years I stood beside him? 
Because I wanted to do right he tried to 
murder me! He offered the crew a hundred 
dollars apiece above their shares to have 
me thrown overboard! He tried to throw 
me to the fishes like Jonah to the whale!" 

Eliphalet’s voice had risen to a weird 
crescendo, 

“That’s what came of my kindness. 
That's what came of my loving him like a 
brother! He tried to murder me when I 
raised my hand to save him from the eterna! 
fire!”’ 

I sometimes wonder if Eliphalet Greer 
had the same gaunt figure then as when I 
first knew him, and whether his arms had 
the same ungainly swing. He was probably 
not much different, for time has little effect 
on a certain New England build, and it is 
as awkward in youth as it is in age. He 
must always have been more like a school 
teacher than a sailor, a humorous sight 
when he pulled at a rope, an Ichabod 
Crane when he was out on the yards. [ can 
see why Mr. Parton laughed when Eliphalet 

(Continued on Page 141 
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Filled on the day it is sold 
so you will get ALL its life 


A storage battery starts its life the 
very moment its cells are filled with 
acid solution. 


Consequently —the sooner you get 
your battery after it is filled, the more 
life you will receive from it. 


If it is a Willard Charged Bone-Dry 
Battery you will receive all of its life, 
because this very different battery is 
filled on the day you buy it. 


This is one reason why Willard 
Charged Bone-Dry Automobile Bat- 
teries last so much longer. Willard 


Threaded Rubber Insulation is another. 


The Threaded Rubber Insulation in a 
Willard Battery must last for the entire 
life of the plates, or the battery will be 
re-insulated by any Wiilard Service 
Station without charge. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation contains 
no moisture. It can be used dry when the 
battery is built. This permits us to com- 
bine Threaded Rubber Insulation with 
charged plates, which are also dry, and 
to build for you the only Charged Bone- 
Dry Automobile Battery made today. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





Hook up with Willard Rechargeable A and B batteries and listen to the difference. 
Listen to WTAM, too, Willard’s own Broadcasting Station. Wave length 390 meters. 


—— Cua 


Wood Insulated Batteries are 
the batteries that first established 
Willard’s reputation for excel- 
lence. They’re better built today 
than ever before. 
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When the house overflows with guests 


HT IME. at midnight with your guests, 
after the long ride through the crisp, 
autumnal air—misty and moonlit. 
deliciously weary, you lazily relax 
into the deep, soft cushions of the big 
davenpert for one last moment of sleepy 
stifled yawns, lingering good 
nights. What a delightful evening it has 
been! And how fortunate you are, with 
your limited space, to be able to enter 


comment, 


tain your guests with such carefree 
comfort ! 
, they have taken every bedroom 

bur to you has fallen the soft luxury 
of the Kroehler Davenport Bed. What 
a convenience it is to have this extra 
ileeping space as your aid to hospitality! 
No one », Seeing the lov ely lines of the low, 
ule davenport, could guess that with 
one easy motion it becomes the big, 


roomy bed that now, with soft, warm 


Truc 


< 


KR¢ saarieen ER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, 


covers all in place, welcomes you to 
restful slumber. 


As you slip off into the billowy land of 


sleep, you are hazily aware of the utter 
comfort of this luxurious bed, its springs 
yielding gently beneath your weight, its 
soft, thick mattress bringing rest and re- 
laxation to every line of your weary body. 
Was there ever such another bed as this? 


M 
“CHICAGO 
— STRATFORD ‘CAN. 





clories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N.Y 


KROEHLER 


“Davenport “Bed 


Morning will find it, with bed and 
bedding quickly folded away beneath 
the dz avenport seat, resuming its place as 
an aristocratic piece of living room fur- 
niture; forming with its matching chairs, 
a suite of unusual charm; yet ever ready, 
at a moment’s need, to provide extra 
sleeping space. 

Whatever type of furnishings you 
choose, there are Kroehler Davenport 
Beds to harmonize—handseme over 
stuffed and period styles, richly uphol 
stered in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, 
Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern 
Velour, in leather or in Chase Leather- 
wove. Prices meet any requirement. 
Leading furniture dealers everywhere 
sell them for cash or on easy payments. 
Look for the name plate on the back of 
the davenport. Fill out the coupon 
below for our booklet and dealer’s name. 


NEW YORK, and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT 





KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest dealer. 
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(Continued from Page 137) 
knelt on the cabin floor, but time had 
sapped that interview of its humor. The 
wrong and the right were strangely inter- 
mingled when it came back to life. 

“Why did he turn on me?” cried Eliph- 
alet Greer. ‘‘He knew it would drive me 
mad! Why didn’t he throw me in? Why 
did I have to know?” 

“What did you do?” I asked. ‘“ How did 
you find it out?” 

I was afraid—I am ashamed to say it 
I was afraid he would start praying again, 
and that I should never know how it ended. 
But when I spoke he stopped and looked at 
me in a startled way, as though he had for- 
gotten I was there. 

““Charles,”’ said Eliphalet Greer, “I’m 
not the man I used to be. Open the locker 
by the window and bring me a glass of rum. 
Murdock told me.” 

The rum was in a square brown bottle 
with a tumbler beside it. Eliphalet Greer 
picked up the bottle in an unaccustomed 
way, and tilted it over the glass. He 
coughed when he put the spirits to his lips. 
He was still coughing when he set the glass 
down before him. 

“You've sailed with him,” he said. “‘ Did 
you ever know a time when Murdock didn’t 
know where his bread was buttered? Yes, 
hetold me, and I knew what to do. I offered 
the crew five hundred apiece to put Richard 
Parton in irons.’’ Eliphalet Greer had half 
risen from his chair. “‘And they did it! 
They knew me! They knew I'd keep my 
word better than he’d keep his. They 
grabbed him out of his bunk that very 
night. He swore at them. He begged them 
to let him go. O Lord, I can hear him 
now. I’ve heard him often since. He 
thought it was turn about, but I knew 
what to do. I knew what he was. He was 
Satan—Satan himself. He was the spirit of 
darkness, and I sent him back to hell. The 
Lord was guiding me then. It came to me 
like a dream. I was justice and I was ful- 
fillment. I sat with him in the stern sheets 
when we rowed him ashore, and he offered 
to fight me on the beach. I gave him his 
clothes. I gave him his prize money. I gave 
him everything that was his. He was 
standing on the beach when we backed the 
sails — but he never called back. Why didn’t 
he call? If he only had I’d have set him 
aboard again. If he’d only called, no mat- 
ter what he’d have threatened, I’d have set 
him on board. But he only kept standing 
there. He never moved a hand.” 

There was one thing which I could not 
understand. 

““But why did you do that? You had no 
scruples. Why did you leave him there? 

1 demanded ‘as though I was a judge. 
*“When he tried to have you killed, why 
didn’t you kill when your turn came?” 

His answer was too quick and unconsid- 
ered not to be the truth. 

“I did not dare,’”’ he said. 
in me.” 

And I could understand. It was his con- 
science clinging to him like a gyve, the 
conscience that held him -till, that had 
always held him. 

““T should have! I should have! Don’t 
think I don’t know that—but I couldn’t. 
It was fate. It was where I always fail. 
When I hated him most I couldn't raise 
my hand. I did what I did to save my soul, 
but I couldn’t raise my hand.’ 

‘And yet ’ I began. 

““Yes,”’ he said, “I sent you, but you'll 
never know how often I wished I’d called 
you back.” 

It was only a short while before, that 
I had stood looking back at that island, 
watching the same beach Eliphalet Greer 
had watched, watching until 1t became as 
fragile as some island in the clouds. The 
beach was of ancient coral and was very 
white. Eliphalet Greer had fallen silent, 
and I knew I was not the only one who was 
thinking of the beach. 

ro thought you marooned him to save 
your soul,” I said. 

Eliphalet Greer brought his fist down on 
the table. 

“It didn’t save my soul!” he snapped. 
“When I got to Cape Verd I couldn’t stop; 
not when I saw the boats there and the 
money.” 

“And you started in again?” I asked in- 
credulously. His story had changed from 
a moral tale. Eliphalet Greer bowed his 
head. 


“Tt wasn’t 


“God help me, I couldn’t stop,” he said. 


“Not any more than Murdock could stop | 


drinking. It’s in me. It’s in me still.” 

He did not see the irony, or its useless- 
ness. 

“Then there was no reason to leave him 
at all,’’ I said. 

His head was up again, and his face had 
grown as uncompromising as stone. 

“Charles,” he said, ‘‘when you grow as 
old as I am, you'll find your ways are set. 
I will not say what I might do if I was 
younger. I have been speaking in heat and 
pain, but I will not any more. If I regret 
what I have done, it’s too late. Now do 
you know why the Felicity’s against the 
wharf?”’ Before I could reply, he had 
moved beside me. ‘Because Richard Par- 
ton’s going back to the island,” he said. 

I started away, but he seized me by the 
shoulder. 

“You can’t be thinking of that!” I cried. 
“Haven’t you any mercy in you?” 

“I'd have let him be if he hadn’t threat- 
ened me,”’ said Eliphalet Greer. ‘Oh, yes, 
I’d have let him be; but it’s too late now! 
He’s going as soon as it gets dark. He's 
going like a drunken sailor. They’re watch- 
ing him. His time is going to come.’ 

As he spoke his hand on my shoulder 
tightened. 

“You know how it’s done. A crack on 
the head, and down they go. Murdock was 
right. The old way is the best way. He'll 
find it won’t do to play loose with me, not 
any more than it ever did.” 

“If you think,” I began, “that I’m go- 
ing to be mixed up in this —— If you 
think —— 

“You fool,” interrupted Eliphalet Greer, 
“why have I been talking to you? Answer 
me that.” 

“God help you, I don’t know,” I said. 

Eliphalet Greer folded his arms and 
every trace of kindness had gone out of him. 


“Because your life depends on your | - 


standing by. Because you and I are going 
up tonight to help Richard Parton on 
board.” 

I stepped toward him, but he stood still. 


For a second there was blackness around | 


me. Everything seemed black. A wave of 
black was enveloping me. I was struggling 
against it. 

“Get someone else to do your dirty 
work,” I gasped. 


Eliphalet Greer stood still with folded | 


arms. 


“There’s no one else,” he said. ‘ Mur- 


dock’s too old, and he’s afraid. ! vant 
someone young, with his back to the wa!l. 
That’s why you're coming with me, 
Charles.”’ 


I saw the devil then. The devil was | 


Eliphalet Greer himself in his black coat. 


“That’s right,” Eliphalet Greer was say- | 


ing; ‘I know how you feel. Twist if you 
want, but you won't get away. I’ve got 
the steel in you. Twist and be damned. If 
you don’t stand by me we all go together 
you, Murdock, all of us. If you don’t lend 
a hand tonight I'll let him stay. He'll 
tell a pretty story, and I’ll let him tell it. 
He'll tell ’em what I am; but I swear if I 
go down you'll go down with me. You've 
been in my pay. That'll be enough to 
damn you when the time comes, and I'll 
swear the rest on the Book. I'll tell ‘em 
a story they won’t forget. I know how to 
do it. I’ve broken men before. When I 
get through, you'll be better dead, the 
whole crew of you. I’m not going down 
alone. I’ll pull the whole temple down, like 
Samson. Do you think you can take my 
money and not pay me back? Put down 
your arm. Don’t raise your hand to me, 
you paid murderer!”’ 

The stillness of the countingroom must 
have brought me back was standing 
close to Eliphalet Greer with my arm half 
raised, and he had not moved. He had not 


taken his eyes from mine, but the room | 


seemed brighter and I could see other things 
beside his face. 

“Do what you like,” I said, “I'll take 
my chances against anything you say. Do 
what you like. I’ve listened to you before.” 

And then I stopped. He must have seen 
my expression change, but he never knew 
what I was thinking. He said we would all 
go, and I knew we would. Only a little 
while ago she had been standing with her 
cloak around her watching me go down the 
hill, and he had said we would all go. She 
seemed to be standing close beside me 
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The Raymond Hotel, Lewiston, Idaho; showing a Blabon floor of black and white 
straight line inlaid tile linoleum (Pattern No. 1164) in its sitting room. 


Where floors get hardest wear! 


In hotel lounging rooms, in schoolrooms, in 

\ banks, in offices, in libraries—in any kind of build- 

\ ing where people constantly tread or stand, Blabon 

\ floors of Linoleum withstand the scuff and scrape 
of feet, and last for years of service. 

And the beauty of a floor of Blabon Inlaid or 


3 + = ‘ . . 
aehenele Plain Linoleum is not marred by constant use—the 


patterns and colors go through to the burlap back 
Ps, and never wear off as long as the linoleum lasts. 
An occasional waxing and polishing adds life. 
When cemented down by the modern method over 
builders’ deadening felt paper it has watertight 
seams that are practically invisible. 

A Blabon floor is sanitary. It is easy to keep 
clean. And where there is continual tracking in 
of dirt, this is an important consideration, Its 
resilience makes it quiet to the step and comfort- 
able under foot. It is economical to maintain, and 
£8 \ adapted to modern fireproof construction, which 





Q\ 7 makes linoleum floors almost a necessity. 
; Blabon’s Linoleum is the beautiful and practical 
floor not only for business and public buildings, 
but for the home. 
4 There are many places where Blabon Printed 
“Planning the | Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may be 
| Ofertas, used to advantage. A good floor varnish applied 
for YourHome | once or twice a year helps to preserve the original 
| appearance of the patterns. 

Mage If Adler Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are ideal floor cover- 
{ ings for the home. Beautiful, sanitary, mothproof. They lic 

ma flat without fastening. 

Any good furniture or department store can show you 


| Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look for the name 
b 4 
| Blabon. Our illustrated booklet “The Floor for the Modern 
A atrnicchls eee ell Home” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


Write for our new 32 
page, 8’ x 11” brochure, 
“Planning the Color 
Schemes for Your 
Home,’’ by Hazel H. 
Adler. Beautifully ilhus- 
trated in color Sent 
anywhere in the United 
States upon receipt of 
15 cents. 


BLABONS 


Linoleum 








of all 
Blabon's Lineisum 


Look for this label 
on the face 
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again, and IL knew i could not leave her 
©. 1 knew what they would say. I could 
hear the gossip go already 

‘Ab,” said Pat phal let Greer, 
you would understand!’’ 

Rut he never knew what I understood. 

‘Making up your mind is always the 
hardest part.”’ he said. ‘It will be as easy 
s easy now. 1 knew you would see the 
truth.” 

‘I see it,” I anewered, but he never knew 
what | saw. 

Eliphalet Greer sat himself back in his 
chair, and pulled out his heavy gold re- 
peutler. 

“Charles,” he said 
fore we're through. 
oung, Sit down now, and listen. 


“TI thought 


“vou'll be a man be- 
I wish we both were 


xvi 
\ HY should I tell what [ did that day, 
when I did nothing through my own 

volition? I was only waiting, waiting to 
play a part in Eliphalet Greer’s own story; 
und while 1 was waiting it still went on 
slong the lines the stars had set, and I do not 
believe that any living man could have 
sLopped it then 

lhe noon meal had been cleared long ago 
Anchor House. The 
tables had been laid for supper, and the 
taproom was filled with an increasing 
of men whose work at the wharves 
had been walking, though I 
cannot remember where. My head was 
aching, and my shoes were covered with 
mud. it seemed strange that no one knew 
that everything had been going on just as 
it had before, just as it had for a hundred 
other days. lL was young then, too young 
to know how pit ifully little we ever see of 
thers There must have been a 
dozen men in the taproom, seated com- 
fortably about the open fire, and I knew 
them all. My entrance did not disturb 
them however. It hardly caused a ripple. 
lhey greeted me as though I had never 
been away to sea, for in those days when 
came and went, exits and en- 
trances meant less than they do now, and 
in a place as transient as the Anchor House, 
almost nothing. Jim Lowes was almost the 
only one who looked at me @ second time 
lie had been standing behind the bar, but 
when he saw me he walked hastily around it. 

Where've you been?” he asked. 

“Walking,” 1 answered. 

‘Where? 

“] don't 
know. I hardly heard him. 
saw the taproom and the fire 
he said regretfully, “ you look 
like you've seen a ghost. I might have 
known you'd see too much. Why didn’t 
ou leave ghosts to old folks who know 
what's best? 

i did not answer, and Jim Lowes had 
waved his 


when I entered the 


number 


Wa over I 


lives 


everyone 


know,” I said; and IL didn’t 
L only half 


“< ‘harles,” 


rit ved closer beside me, and 
thamb toward the fire 

“Pend down,” he said suddenly. “I 
can't be hollering up at you. Bend down, 
| want to tell you something.” 

And then he lowered his voice to an 
undertone 

“I'm not the only one who’s seeing 
things,"” he whispered. “When the day’s 
queer, the night's queer, Charles. Listen. 
Where's your ears? Listen.” 

Jim Lowes was pointing toward the 
guests about the fire. I became aware of 
a mething i had ne noticed before, of 
on unusual interest, of excitement almost 
in the way they spoke and listened that 
was different frem other afternoons. Old 
Ephraim Hocpes was bending forward, 
pounding the arm of his chair. 

There was nothing strange about Ephraim 
being there. Everyone in town 
knew his habits. He was in the taproom 
iny afternoon. Any morning when the 
weather was fit, his fishing sloop would put 
out of harbor before it was light, and he 
always went alone. He knew the ledges 
like the palm of his hand. He fished, not 
because he had to, for he had enough means 
te avoid work. Though he was old, he was 
stilt an active man, and he always said that 
\e disliked sitting still until his clock struck. 
do not believe he was ever happy unless he 
was out of sight of land, for he had spent 
his life on deep water. He was always 
He was always anxious to be out 
to see how it looked offshore, and it was 
plain to see that he had taken his trip that 
morning His beard was jutting forth 
ggressively from his chin, and moving like 
i whitecap on a wave. He had thrown out 
his cheat as he always did after his third 
glass, and was glancing indignantly about 
him. 


Ho pes’ 


restless 
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“T tell you I saw it,” he was saying. 
** Ain't it enough to tell you I saw it?” 

Jacob Rice, who ran the store across the 
street, was sitting beside him, smoking his 
clay pipe. He tapped the ashes out on the 
palm of his hand as Ephraim Hoopes 
finished speaking. I still remember Jacob 
Rice’ s sharp nasal voice. 

“Ephraim,” he said, “‘won’t you never 
stay ashore where you belong? Won't you 
ever stop gallivanting about in that little 
nutshell when there isn’t any need? You've 
told a lot about what you've seen, but ain’t 
you getting too old, Ephraim, to go on 
jeopardizing your immortal soul?” 

Ephraim Hoopes whirled indignantly to- 
ward him. 

“What about you, you old skinflint?”’ he 
demanded. “ Don’t you talk to God-fearing 
folks, when I saw you putting sand in your 


sugar yesterday.” 

“Stuff!"’ said Jacob Rice, unmoved. 
“You saw me like you saw that ship, and 
you saw that ship because you like to talk, 
and folks are tired of your old yarns and 
you like to have folks listen.” 

Ephraim Hoopes made an indignant ges- 
ture. 

“By Godfrey!”’ he demanded. ‘“ Don’t 
any of you believe me? Not when I saw 
with my own eyes? Not when I saw her 
lines? I know what I see and what I don’t. 
My eyes are good enough for that, and 
they've seen a sight more than anybody’s 
here. She was coming down right on top 
of me, before she put about. I was as near 
as over the street. I saw 'em on the deck. 
I saw every eternal line of her. I know 
every ship that’s come out of the Morrill 
yard. I know how young Morrill cuts the 
bows. I know what he builds as well as 
I know myself. She was one of Morrill’s 
ships. I'll swear it on the judgment book 
She was launched in ‘25. Her name’s 
different. Her paint’s different. Her rig- 
ging’s not the same, but I know her.” 

““And she’s out there now?" someone 
asked 

“She's out there standing off and on, like 
she’s waiting a time to come in,”” Ephraim 
Hoopes answered. 

“If she’s out there, what's she waiting 
for?” asked Jacob Rice. ‘‘ Who ever heard 
of a skipper in his senses standing on and off 
on a quiet day with everything clear?” 

Before replying, Ephraim Hoopes glanced 
around him, and the semicircle of chairs 
sert aped forward. 

‘Ask Eliphalet Greer, 
he knows if anybody does. 

The chairs scraped nearer. 

“But she’s no ship of his,”’ someone said. 

Ephraim Hoopes shook his head de- 
jectedly ‘ 

“Tt’s like you,” he said, “never to re- 
member. She was a ship of his. She left 
here in his name. She left here seven years 
ago. He sold her—in Baltimore, if I re- 
member right. You ask him. Mebbe he’s 
bought her back again.” 

I heard Jim Lowes catch his breath, as 
sharply as though he had been plunged 
into cold water. 

“You say she’s out there stil! 
“standing ‘off and on?” 

‘That's where she is,” said Ephraim 
Hoopes. “‘ You can't fool me. I know her. 
I know the hull of every vessel I’ve ever 
clapped eye on. She’s one that Morrill 
built for Eliphalet Greer, and which sailed 
out in '25, and now she’s painted black as 
pitch, and all her ports are open, and when 
the lookout saw me he sang out, and they 
put over just like that. They sheered off as 
if they were afraid. I tell you there’s wick- 
edness aboard her. She ain't an honest 
ship. I know what she looked like to me, 
but I won't say.” 

“Stuff!” said Jacob Rice. “If she’s out 
there she was blown in last night, and she's 
lost her bearings.” 

“Well, well,”’ said Ephraim Hoopes more 
pleasantly, “I'm oniy telling what I saw. 
Go out and look for yourself.” 

Jim Lowes was wiping his hands hastily 
on his apron, though there seemed to be no 
need. 

“ Charles,” he said, “ you'll be wanting to 
see your bedchamber, Charles.” 

“I want to hear what he’s saying,” I 
objected, but Jim Lowes was pulling me 
away. 

“Haven't you heard enough?” he an- 
swered tartly 

He kept pulling at my sleeve. And I fol- 
lowed him from the taproom up the creak- 
ing stairs. 

There was a musty smell in the passage- 
way, and I knew that my room would 
smell the same. It was before the time of 


“ Mebbe 


" he said. 


” 


Rag 


he asked, 
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machine-made carpets, and the halls were 
bare, so that our feet sounded heavily. A 
row of doors stood on either side, but Jim 
Lowes passed them all, and turned to a 
side passage at his left toward the L above 
the kitchen. 

“Here you be, Charles,” he said. 

He spoke without much pride, and there 
was a reason. There was never much cause 
to be proud of the accommodations which 
the Anchor House afforded. It was a nar- 
row room with a single window open to- 
ward the harbor. There was a bed close to 
the wall, a rush-bottom chair with a candle 
upon it, and a jug and a pitcher. I remem- 
ber it seemed like a very smal! room to hold 
both of us. Jim Lowes was breathing rap- 
idly, and his breath sounded unusually loud 
in those close quarters. 

“You heard what he said,” Jim Lowes 
whispered. “He saw a ship out there. I 
don't feel easy about what’s going on to- 
night.” 

“*So you know what’s going on tonight?” 
I asked. 

Jim Lowes glanced about him nervously. 

“You needn’t speak so loud,”’ he remon- 
strated. ‘“‘Ain’t it hard enough without 
talking, I should admire to know? How 

can I keep respec table without I keep 

things quiet? Ain’t it bad enough to have 
him four doors down the hall, just settin’ 
on a chair with his legs cocked up on the 
bed, reading a book, just like he was a 
teacher at the college? Reading a book! 
And Jim Young and West down in the 
street watching if he goes out, and there 
he’s just settin’ as if everything was peace- 
ful. What makes him so quiet for? That’s 
what I'd like to know.” 

“Richard Parton’s in here now?” I 
stammered. 

“Charles,” said Jim Lowes, “since I’ve 
been keeping tavern I’ve always satisfied 
my customers, and I don’t call to interfere 
in gentlemen's quarrels. If Mr. Greer wants 
the house quiet I’ll keep it quiet, and no 
questions asked; provided he pays enough. 
I know when a man’s dead and when he 
isn’t—but what's he reading a book for? 
It isn’t like him just to be settin’ still.” Jim 
Lowes moved toward the door. “I never 
have liked it, and now there comes a ship,” 
he said. 

Then I was alone in my room. The walls 
were blank, and painted a dingy yellow. 
The floor was bare except for a thin strip 
of carpet by the bed. The single window 

was an uncompromising square of light. 
The bed covering was white, unrelieved by 
a single spot or shadow. There were not 
more than three paces from the door to the 
window. I remember the number well, for 
I walked back and forth for a little while. I 
was quite alone, and yet I was never less 
alone than I was then. Faces kept leaping 
up in my memory, faces and disjointed 
words. I had been ashamed to be seen in 
the streets, but it was worse there by my- 
self. The thing I was going to do kept run- 
ning through my mind. Eliphalet Greer’s 
voice kept ringing in my ears. 

I had not felt it out of doors, but between 
those narrow walls I was filled with a curious 
sickly fear. Mr. Parton was reading in his 
room, four doors away, Jim Lowes had 
said. He was waiting and I was waiting, 
but I was not afraid of him. My fear was 
of something greater than Mr. Parton 
would ever be. The walls of that room 
seemed to press upon me. They seemed to 
be moving nearer, like the walls in some 
cell of the Inquisition, until the air itself 
seemed possessed of an intolerable weight. 
The room itself was like a cell. It was 
shutting me from life. It was like the 
island where he was going. I wanted to 
look at the water again, at the water and 
the sky. 

I could see it from my window just above 
the elm trees in the street beneath. The 
sun was upon it, so that it moved and 
shone like blades of bluish stzel. The river 
was like a road, widening at its mouth into 
a great plain that vanished in the sky be- 
hind a bank of clouds, which already were 
growing vague and soft as clouds do when 
the sun falls low. It was hard to see where 
the water ended and the sky began. Now 
and then the sun’s rays would strike on a 
wave which seemed to lap against the 
clouds themselves, but then the wave would 
sink again, and I could see the ocean swell 
beyond. At first I thought there was noth- 
ing upon that stretch of water. It seemed 
as lonely as it had in the beginning, and 
then I saw a sail. 

It was like light on the water at first, it 
was so far away. It appeared and vanished 
at first like the rising of the water, but as 
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I watched, it became a constant definite 
thing, a speck of white distinct from sea 
and cloud. It was only a speck of white, 
but I knew it was a sail, a sail standing in 
toward shore. 

I remember I felt tired, deathly tired. I 
recall that I stretched myself on my bed, 
and that the mud from my shoes smeared 
the white coverlid. I remember staring up 
at the ceiling, but the sea was still before 
me. i shut my e es, but the sun was still 
upon the water. Voices were calling across 
it. I could hear the creaking of blocks and 
the straining of wood. And then my mind 
had gone to strange places, airy fantastic 
places, filled with sights I had seen before 
and sights I had never seen. Eliphalet 
Greer was with me. He kept darting out 
from chaos, and even when everything grew 
still, and blacker than night, Eliphalet 
Greer was there. His hand was on my 
shoulder, and I could hear a voice soaring 
feebly into the dark. 

“O Lord,” it was saying, “‘my sins are 
as sc arlet. i pray Thee make them white as 
snow.’ 

But I could not tell whether he was call- 
ing or whether it was I. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“Can we get those blues 
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from Memphis?” «easy: Just turn the dials 


to 64, Mary, and we'll have ’em right away.” 


You never imagined that radio could be so sure—so simple 
to use. Just think! Once you’ve tuned in a station with 
WorkRite Super Neutrodyne Receivers, you can turn to 
it instantly, at any time, simply by referring to your “log.” 


Select what you want to hear from the daily programs— 
and know in advance that WorkRite will get it for you 
—clear as a bell, with no loss of quality, richness or bril- 
liance, and free from distracting howls or whistles. 


WorkRite brings in distant stations—not just once in 
awhile—but regularly and distinctly on the loud speaker. 
Under favorable conditions, it will bring in broadcasting 
from across the continent. 


Amazing Selectivity 

There’s another great WorkRite advantage that you'll 
appreciate. It’s this. No matter how powerful your local 
stations may be, you can easily tune them out and bring in 
other stations using practically the same wave length. 

The first time you operate one of these beautiful, com- 
panionable sets, you'll think it’s almost magical. But, 
there’s really no secret to WorkRite’s remarkable range 


and selectivity. They are due largely to two things: First — 
WorkRite’s ingenious Super Neutrodyne “hook-up.” 
Second—the way WorkRite is built—the fine materials 
that go into every set—the intimate, careful attention 
given to every detail of manufacture. 


Already Tremendously Successful 


WorkRite has already won a host of enthusiastic friends. 
Dealers in many cities find themselves pressed to meet the 
demand for WorkRite. So, if the store you visit is unable to 
demonstrate WorkRite for you, write us and we will send 
you the name of a store that can. Or, if you want to know 
more about WorkRite sets before you see them, mail coupon 
below and we'll send a beautiful illustrated rotogravure 
folder giving full information on all WorkRite models. 


By all means, know what WorkRite will do. It would 
mean so much to you and your family—a new delight, 
a fresh treat, every day. 


THE WORKRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1812 EAST 30™ STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Branches: Chicago, 536 Lake Shore Drive; Los Angeles, 239 South Los Angeles Street 


DEALERS —If you don’t know about WorkRite Super Neutrodyne 


Receivers, by all means write us immediately for full particulars. 
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WORKRITE AIR MASTER 


Like all WorkRite models, this isa 5 tube 
set, encased in genuine brown waheginy 
cabinet with graceful sloping panel Al 
mostidentical with WorkR ite Radio King 
shown in main illustration. except the 
latter has a loud ee buile into cab 


inet behind a handsome grille. Both fur 
nished with plug and special cable carry 
ing all battery wires 

Price, Air Master, without accessories, $16 
Price, Radio King, without accessories, $22 








WORKRITE ARISTOCRAT 


In this beautiful mahogany console, the 
loud speaker with special hoon and re 
producing unit is placed on one side and 
compartment for A and 6 barteries on 
other side. All connections made inside 
with cable and plug. Front drops, forming 
arm-rest for tuning or writing. Drawer 
beneath drop is provided for log sheets 
etc. A set unsurpassed in any respect 


Price, Aristocrat, without accessories, $ 


Send Coupon fer FREE 
Rotogravure Booklet 








The WorkRite Manufactucts 1g Co 


1812 Bast JOth Street Cleveland, ( 
Please send me FREE a copy of the 
Rotogravure booklet which describe 
WorkRite 

Name 


Address 
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=™ Safeway Six -Wheeler 


cushioning qualities becomes both practical and economical. 


outstanding achievement since the development of the 

first motor coach. It is the result of determination to bring 
to highway transportation the luxury, comfort and safety of the 
high-powered limousine. 


’ | “HE Safeway Six-Wheeler is the most conspicuous and 


Ta achieve this ideal took six years of engineering effort. 
Five years of grueling road tests. A million miles of merci- 
less driving through all sorts of roads and weather. No coach 
ever had such searching tests. For the Six-Wheeler was so 
novel in idea, so remarkable in its performance, that it was not 
pleced upon the market until every last refinement was made 
and every claim established beyond shadow of a doubt. 


It is the successful application of the four rear wheels in 
tandem that makes the Safeway Six-Wheeler the outstand- 
ing achievement in coach design. Weight is distributed 
over all six wheels. So, for the first time on a coach of this 
capacity, the use of pneumatic tires with their superior 


Drive is on all four rear wheels. Two separate axles, resil- 
iently sprung to the chassis, are so ingeniously organized that 
each wheel moves up and down over road irregularities inde- 
pendently of the others. When one wheel is lifted by a bump 
the other three stay on the road. The springs absorb the jolt 
of the wheel meeting the obstruction. 

Such surpassingly smooth running makes possible sustained 
speed that maintains time-table schedules. And with this 
higher average speed comes safety that can be judged by no 
existing motor vehicle standards. 

Brakes on all four rear wheels give perfect control at all 
speeds. Low center of gravity, a better type of spring suspen- 
sion and six-point road contact bring unusual stability and 
reduce side-sway to a minimum. Due to the six-wheel feature, 
skidding is practically eliminated. 


The Safeway Coach is a revelation in finish and refinement. 
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revolutionizes highway transportation 


Noiseless, all-metal body, with removable side panels. Plate 
glass windows in felted runs. Luxurious seating. All the ease- 
giving luxury that is commonly associated with only the finest 
closed cars. 


Best of all, the Safeway is a protector of roads. Actual tests 
made by the U. S. Bureau of Roads with a five-ton six-wheel 
truck showed the Six-Wheeler struck the road surface a blow of 
but 7000 pounds as against 29,000 pounds from the ordinary 
four-wheel, solid-tired vehicle of the same weight. This saving 
of highways is a specific development which would in itself 
more than justify the years which have been spent to bring this 
amazing coach to its present perfection. 


The Safeway Six-Wheeler is the logical and natural evolution 
of automotive engineering science. Its perfection and its pos- 
sibilities have attracted to the chairmanship of the Board of 
Directors of the Six Wheel Company, Charles M. Schwab, who 
sees in the Safeway Six-Wheeler the realizations of an ambition 
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he has long held—to put American highway transportation on 
a level with the great achievements of American steam and 
electric railways. 


To any community, group or individual interested in better 
transportation facilities, either city or suburban; to traction 
companies, railroads, schools, country clubs, manufacturing 
plants, owners of existing coach lines, promoters of new coach 
lines—in short, wherever unprecedented comfort, safety and 
economy in transporta- 
tion is the desired result, 
the Safeway opens a new 
field of service, of satis- 
faction and of profit 
which deserves careful 
investigation. Write for 
specifications and full de- 
tails. The Six Wheel Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Eliminating Radio“B’” Batteries 
on Your Set 





Timmons 
Talkers 


Type N, Price $18 


iargey 


Type A ts shown in th 


illustration. Price $45. 


ir 
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Showing the two com ealed 
horns and principle of 


reflected tone. 
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B- Liminator 


After the B-Liminator, for using the lighting circuit 
(110 volts, 60 cycle A. C.) in place of radio “B” bat- 
terics, was perfected, it was tested for months in 
various parts of the country with absolute success 
on every standard type of circuit available. 


So exhaustive were these tests and so completely 
successful with all types of circuits that we are will- 
ing to put the Timmons guarantee back of the 
B-Liminator you buy for your own particular set. 
(Patented May 15, 1923). 


If within ten days, your dealer or we cannot make 
it do all that is claimed for it after you have cor- 
rectly followed instructions, your dealer is author- 
ized to refund your purchase price. 


When you purchase your B-Liminator you will like 
the improved results it gives from finer control of 
your plate current—even down to a fraction of a 


volt. The price is $35. 


You will learn the advantages of a smooth flow of 
never-changing current. The compactness of the 
little B-Liminator will appeal to you in comparison 
to “B” batteries, and most important, you will appre- 
ciate the great economy in cost of operation. 
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The Timmons Laboratory, which produced B-Lim- 
inators, has also been successful in producing what 
is possibly the finest toned loud speaker ever made. 
It is the cabinet type, now so much desired. All Tim- 
mons Talkers have been of-this concealed horn type 
The latest achievement is based on the original 
Timmons principle of reflected tone—two horns are 
uséd. The diaphragm also is new in design, giving 
ulded volume and tone purity. 


But the new Timmons Talker is not just a wonder- 
fully clear loud speaker. With an entirely new, en 
larged and beautiful cabinet with fine gothic scroll 
grill, backed by a bronze-gold screen, it is a really 
beautiful piece of furniture —hand-rubbed mahogany 
finish throughout—price $35 


Then there is the type N non-adjustable Timmons 
Talker. The same principle of reflected tone is used 
is in the adjustable Talker. Hand-rubbed mahogany 
finish throughout. We don’t believe that there is 
vctually a value in radio today to compare with 
his Talker for $18. 

Dealers who handle the Timmons Radio Products 
are dependable dealers from whom to buy. Ask 
the best dealer in your community to show you the 
Timmons line. Meanwhile, write us and full de- 
seriptive literature will be mailed to you. 


Timmons Radio Products Corporation 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOPHISTICATION 


(Continued from Page 25) 


nephew, Joseph George Stukely Fancher, 
Second, had yelled last night. The white 
farmhouse was singularly vacant without 
the baby’s noises and the flutter of his 
little court at bathing time or on the emer- 
gency of a chilled bottle. Babies filled a 
speculative moment now and then. He 
watched Ermyntrude bring in a fourth off- 
spring, whose legs were just black twigs 
thrust out from its rotund helplessness, and 
asked her, “Does their father take an in- 
terest in ’em?” 

Ermyntrude gave him one of her slow 


| insolent glares and trotted away under the 
| white fence again. Stukely wandered after 


her into the barnyard and surveyed its 
neat emptiness with pleasure as he rounded 
the corner of the stable. Joe always gave an 


| hour of Saturday to cleaning the place up, 
| and now the sun piled light and heat on the 


tidy clay, and the freshly painted roof of a 
shed was rather pretty above its blackly 
gaping door. Nature was being square or 
oblong today. Roofs far off in Gossetville 
or on the nearer farms shone in angles and 
flat spreads of simple color. The blistering 
side of a white gatepost was a blank sheet 
for writing. The creek still managed to 


| curl in its course along the mild valley and 


Ermyntrude darted from the shed in mass 


| of sliding muscles nowhere rectilinear, but 


the door that she left was a dim quadrangle 
and some dust that floated after her yellow 
hurry stayed in air as a melting triangle 
while Stukely admired its subsiding golden 
tone. Then a man said “Damn the cat! 


| They'll noticeshe’s packing offherkits! . . . 


How d’you feel?” : ; 
A woman answered in a sluggish, petu- 


| jant drawl, ‘Oh, do drop that English 


voice!” and ended the sentence in a slow 
and curiously flat laughter that trailed 
along from the shed and flapped a center in 


| Stukely’s senses. It was an altogether ugly, 


dreary noise, after the musical excitement 
of Joe Fancher’s wrath, and the boy stepped 
back once noiselessly. His rubber soles, 
with a hole in one, had brought him here, 
and he was hearing strange things where 
there should be nothing to be heard. 

“T have to keep it up, old girl. If I drop 
it I forget it.” 

The woman said “Old girl!” and did 


| not laugh again, having enough insulted 


| teeth and bright blue eyes. 


this man in the shed. Then she drawled, 
“Nothing for it. I’ve got to eat, Lew.” 

“It’s a risk,” the man said. 

Silence and the ferocity of sunlight 
swarmed back on Stukely. Something in 
his wrist began to twitch and he turned the 
brown skin where the veins ran close to the 
crust so as to stare at them. A hundred 
words of two strangers had startled him so 
that his blood pounded along. mee 
man ought to be cooler. Twenty in Sep- 
tember. He ran a palm over his black curls 
and confusedly recalled that if he had 
stayed in college he would be a junior. To 
weigh a hundred and seventy-six pounds 
and be able to box five rounds against Joe 
and not give out, and to be afraid of two 
unseen people in a shed on his own father's 
farm! It wouldn’t do. But the silence was 
dazing and the sun seemed to increase its 
fires. He thought of Joe safe among the 
tomatoes, and then went in a halting swag- 
ger straight at the black door. His shoulder 
cracked on the side of the wide gulf and he 
gasped “‘Ow!”’ foolishly in the stare of eyes 
from this cube’s inner shadow. 

“T say, I’m afraid we’ve been disturbing 
your cat,” the English voice began with- 
out a tremor. “Came in to be out of the 
sun for a bit, you know, and she’s packing 
her kittens off somewhere.” 

“T—I noticed,” said Stukely. 

His jarred shoulder ached and the silvery 
flutter of dust in a block of sunlight from 
the single dirty window confused him. The 
man, in gray tweed, seemed to shrink and 
then to grow in a visible affability of shown 
The woman’s 
russet knickerbockers shifted. She was just 
a slim intensity of shadow by an old rake 


in a corner. 





| sign on the 


“Ts the doctor at home?” 
* Doctor?” 

The long man said, “Yes. Noticed the 
the what d’you call them? 
Your mail box. Doctor Kent.” 

Stukely mumbled, “Oh. No, 
father’s a clergyman. Joe—my brother- 
in-law—painted that on.”’ He was talking 
emptily. What did this rogue with the 
clerical waistcoat under his smart jacket 
eare who had painted Dr. G. Kent on the 


free-delivery box? He should do something 
directly about this man and the woman 
whose clipped hair hung in silken pretti- 
ness beside her thin face, so that she seemed 
dressed to play Joan of Arc. 

“Oh, not a medical man? I’m sorry. My 
wife’s rather overdone it. Too much of 
your Yankee sun, I dare say.” 

The woman broke into gracious laugh- 
ter, a blowing, easy sound that filled the 
shed and charmed Stukely as mere melody. 
She said, ‘My dear Hugh! I wasn’t the 
idiot who proposed a walking trip in July, 
now was I? After you’ve been in America a 
while, you'll discover that our summer isn’t 
made for hikes!” 

“Old girl, I quite know it by this time! 
I say, d’you think we could have a glass of 
milk in your kitchen? Some maniac at 
Point Falls told us we'd find an inn this 
way, and we haven’t. hanks so 
much!” said the man, picking up a knap- 
sack from the floor and swinging it over his 
gray shoulder. “‘And were you singing 
Lord Lovel just now? It quite startled 
me. 

Stukely nipped his tongue between his 
teeth and stood picking. at a splinter of the 
doorway caught in his shirt’s brown mesh. 
How well the man did it! The voice was 
English in every twist, crisp and vigorous, 
and the gray clothes were certainly Eng- 
lish, and the knapsack had on its dusty 
stuff a stamped crown and the number of 
some regiment. 

“That was my brother-in-law singing.” 

“Southerner, isn’t he?” the woman 
charmingly asked as she stepped into sun- 
light. ‘Down in the Carolina mountains 
all the people know all the old English 
songs. 

“That seems so odd,” the man pro- 
nounced, and sneezed as light flashed all 
over his curly yellow hair. 

Stukely stumbled out of the shed after 
them. They were at once an English cleric 
and his American wife on a walking tour, 
and a pair of rogues. If he hadn’t heard the 
sour exchange of speeches just now, he 
would have been taken in. Anybody would 
believe in them. He should say something 
to halt their composed stroll up the alley 
between barn and stable and tell them to be 
off, and yet he couldn’t make his tongue 
move as the girl lingered to glance up at 
the scarlet owls that Norah had thought the 
right thing to paint on the door of the loft. 

“How amusing!” 

““M-my sister. She thinks a farm’s made 
to be decorated,” said Stukely, and then 
blushed. He was criticizing Norah to a 
brace of cheats! 

“ And she’s quite right,” the girl nodded, 
looking him over graciously and quickly; 
“and you couldn’t expect her to sit about 
and just do sewing because you’ve moved 
into the country, could you?” 

“T suppose not.” 

A prodigious anger hammered his lungs. 
She was clever. The sound of his voice or a 
glance at the sophisticated owls and a green 
bench stenciled with black flowers beside 
the pump had told her this was an amateur 
farm. She sauntered with both thumbs 
tucked into a narrow belt of dull leather 
and musically said “I’m nearly famished, 
really!”’ as she passed the garage with an- 
other glance. Maybe she could tell that it 
had cost all last fall’s apples from the dense 
trees on the slope behind the white house, 
and it didn’t at all surprise him when she 
spun to say, “There was a Dr. Gavin Kent 
who had St. Philip’s Church in New York. 
You're not related?” 

“That’s my father. 
from New York?” 

“Heavens, no! I’m a humble Cali- 
fornian. But I heard your father preach 
once-—that must have been two or three 
years ago. Such a handsome old fellow!” 

Stukely flushed and bit his tongue again. 
This female rogue had turned the right 
compliment in the right way. A gentle- 
woman who'd seen the Reverend Gavin 
Kent dispensing his barytone wisdom from 
the carved pulpit of St. Philip’s might 
have said just that, and in just that tone. 
She had simply washed all the common 
nastiness out of her voice and was a lady 
on a walking tour—not at all a pretty 
woman, much too thin and pallid, lagging 
to brush some dahlias in a star of bloom at 
a corner of the pillared porch, and then 
cooing properly in the green coolness of the 
great living room, with all Bishop Stukely’s 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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“Sheresilk” is the name of the sheerest grade of 
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through it perfectly, as in this photograph. 
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Pure silk, with lisle garter top 
Style 255—Service weight, lisle sole 
Style 355—"“Sheresilk”’, lisle lined sole 
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~ CHOOSE YOUR CLOSED CAR 
"AS YOU. WOULD A HOME~Be sure 
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If your present car is unheated, don’t drive 


6 B.. Perrection Heater is your assurance 
of cheerful warmth and luxurious driving 
comfort even on the coldest days. 

So, if youare considering buyinga closed carthis 
Fall be sure it hasa Pertection Heater. 

You will find it standard equipment 

on closed models of most well 

known makes of cars. For Perfection 


is built and guaranteed by the oldest 
and largest organization of its kind. 


Maxwell Nash 
Hupmobile Meteor Oakland 

ase Elgin Kisse McFarlan Paige 
unningham Flint Marmon* Moon Pierce-Arrow 


CTI 


Auburn Durant Gardner 


Buick Elcar 
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Premier 
R & V Knight Velie 
Stephens 

Sterling-Knight 


another day without the comfort that only 
a Perfection Heater gives. Have one installed 
at any one of the many Perfection Heater 
Service stations. It can be done 
quickly and easily, and the cost is 
surprisingly low. 


Tue Perrection HEATER & Mec. Co. 
6545 Carnegie Cleveland, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of the Swan Carburetion System 
through its subsidiary, The Swan Carburetor Co 


Avenue * 7 ¥# 


These manufacturers provide real winter driving comfort by equipping their closed models with Perfection Heaters without extra charge: 


Taxi Cabs Kelsey Cab Roamer Cab 

é Luxor Cat Ww — Knight 
Bender Cab Premier Cab 
Checker Cab R & L Cab 


Stevens-Duryea 


* Yellow Cab 


Special Equipment 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
books in the high shelves and light multi- 
plied everywhere on old mahogany and the 
faint gilding of framed prints. 

“‘ How nice you’ve made the place look!” 

The male rogue agreed, “Jolly!” and 
heavily dropped into a chair of venerable 
depth. His metallic, curling hair and his 
affable teeth both flashed, and he fixed on 
Stukely a professional clergyman’s beam- 
ing approval of all things. The machinery 
of the smile was wonderfully smooth, and 
he articulated, “If your cook could manage 
a pitcher of milk and a bit of bread?” in the 
best manner. 

“T’ll see,” said Stukely, and lumbered 
down the green passage into the kitchen 
with a feeling of profound idiocy. They 
were so agile and so instant that he had the 
sense of an unearthly clumsiness and inno- 
cence. And he had let them into the house 
as helplessly as a child! They wanted food 
and shelter and he was doing their bidding 
as though he didn’t shave twice a week! His 
black eyes had in the mirror over the sink a 
look of vacant babyhood. Perhaps birds 
felt thus before a snake’s teeth shut on 
them. He spun and scowled at the kitchen’s 
door as steps pattered on the porch, and 
tried to grin coolly at Joe Fancher. 

“Who's those eggs you carried in front 
of the house, ace?” 

“T—they want some milk an’ bread and 
butter,”’ said Stukely. 

If he told Joe that he knew these people 
for fakers and had turned them loose within 
a hand’s breadth of Grandfather Stukely’s 
silver, Norah’s husband would think him 
mad. No, it was best to hide his folly and 
get rid of the blond pair before the Rev- 
erend Gavin Kent came, dusty, from 
church and urged them to stay to lunch. 
He swung his face from Joe’s wisdom and 
wondered if a blush showed through his 
cotton shirt as he routed out milk from the 
ice chest. Joe knew too much about every- 
thing human, as it was, and he needn’t 
know that even Ermyntrude had guessed 
these people baleful and had hurried: her 
children from them. 

“That dame,” said Joe, “is much too 
skinny to be rompin’ wild around in pants. 
Her legs were made for kinda long and very 
thick skirts. The he egg oughta wear a hat. 
He’ll spoil his pretty hair. Gimme 
that bread knife! Grandmamma raised me 
to cut bread decent. You'll never be a 
housekeeper, bud. Bread eats better if not 
sawed into pavin’ blocks. Your technic’s 
kinda like Gluepants Kelly when I was 
young in the Marines. I always knew when 
Glue was doin’ time in the kitchen. The 
bread came in sorta ten-foot squares. . . . 
And that’s cookin’ butter, honey. Goodness 
gracious, ain’t you learned nothin’ no- 
where? King Solomon’s dawg just sniffed 
you an’ walked by. Lemme feed these 
apes, or they’ll never get fed.” 

He shoved Stukely aside from the table 
and began to butter bread in a swift accu- 
racy as though he were counting eggs into 
a crate or dealing cards. Stukely found 
himself a roaming nuisance in the placid 
kitchen with chicken stewing in a pot on 
the stove and Ermyntrude vigilant on the 
porch, watching the roadway so as to meet 
the Reverend Gavin Kent when he should 
appear on the way home from church in 
Gossetville. 

Stukely grunted drearily and began to 
roll a cigarette. . . . His father would cer- 
tainly ask these marauders to stay to 
luncheon! He was too blind to perceive 
anything in the way of warning nods or 
winks, and his natural cordiality would 
simply gush on another parson! 

Stukely whirled on Joe Fancher and or- 
dered, ‘Here! Y-you do that kind of thing 
better than I can. Get those thugs out of 
here before dad comes home! He might ask 
‘em to eat lunch.” 

“You needn’t to sweat so hard about it,” 
said Joe, tranquilly flattening a napkin on 
a tray, “’cause I won’t let the reverend do 
no such thing. Only one hen stewin’ in the 
pot yonder, an’ her none so big.” 

“That wouldn’t make any difference to 
dad. Joe! He’d feed any murderer that 
happened in at mealtime, and he’s so awf’ly 
innocent _ about people that—that’”— 
Stukely gulped, seeing Joe’s eyes darken— 
“that ——” 

Joe rubbed a hand on his bleached hair, 
now so pale that it seemed almost white 
above his phenomenal tan, and then he 
lifted his arrogant nose toward the painted 
ceiling in a stare toward heaven, saying, 
“Oh, lightnin’, strike him hard! If 
these eggs are stale, ace, what did you let 
’em in for? What are they? Some more 


cultivated apes lookin’ for a place to start a | 


artistic colony, or a parcel of book agents, 
or ” 





“whatever they are!’’ He mangled his 
cigarette and faltered, “I never know how 
to get rid of people.” 

“Bud, you better learn very soon, ’cause 
you might end up like Jasper Whibble’s 
uncle out in Eutropius when I was young, 
an’ get in state’s prison for marryin’ three 
to six ladies, just to be obligin’. . . . Very 
good. I'll go get us rid of these lice, an’ you 
give Ermyntrude a dish of milk.” 

Stukely let Ermyntrude in from the 
porch with a relieved and humble sense of 
his inferiority to Norah’s husband. Joe 
would blandish the unwelcome out of the 
house and would know much about them to 
be discussed in the barnyard, when the five 
cows were milked and the bull Erasmus 
stabled, and there was nothing much in all 
this. A sophisticated being should take it 
all calmly. The world was full of rogues. 
Stukely gave Ermyntrude a dose of cream 
and watched her whiskers flick its surface 
delicately while she drank. . . . It was 
odd that she had been alarmed into moving 
her family by just those voices in her shed. 
Joe was chattering to the man and woman 
beyond the green door of the living room, 
and they would be eating bread and milk. 
Stukely scowled up the passage and won- 


dered what the pair would make of the | | 


limber, graceful fellow with his worn denim 
jacket and frayed breeches and his won- 
derfully compounded dialect, full of South- 
ern and Marine idiom and outlandish slang 
collected variously from Missouri to Paris. 
They would make anything but a fool of 
him, of course, and Stukely grinned a little 
as the door flashed open and the bleached 
round head came down the passage. 

“Where you find those people?” 

““I—they were in the shed in the yard. 
That was why Ermyntrude was ——’ 

“Uh-huh! Was the man lyin’ down or 
standin’ up?” 

Stukely shook his head, and saw Joe’s 
ag darkening to their excited tint while 
the long creature slashed a knife into the 
loaf and made three slices silently before he 
said, “You read the paper yesterday? Was 
there a killin’ anywhere in New York—or 
anywhere?” 

“Killing!” 

“Uh-huh! Couldn’t you see that egg’s 
been shot, ace?”’ 

“ce No!” 

“Don’t answer me back! He’s been 
shot—or stabbed. In his right side some- 
wheres. I should think anybody'd 
see he’s nigh sick enough to lie down an’ 
croak. . . . Get me my gun, kid, very 
fast! In the drawer under Norah’s sorta 
second-class shimmies an’ such. . . . It’s 
in a silk sock.” 

o But Fac 7 

“Goodness gracious, kid, go do like I 
say!” 

Stukely tumbled up the narrow back 
stairs and discerned himself as something 
wild and moist in the mirror of his sister’s 
room, where a broken toy elephant was 
quite irrelevant in a corner and a pair 
of Joe’s trousers humbly adorned the 
painted bed’s foot with its cherubs and for- 
mal roses, 

The revolver in its mask of ruined black 
silk was clammy, and he gazed at the flat 
metal ugliness of the thing with a sickly 
wonder at its deformity. . . . If you 


pulled the trigger, somebody could die. It | | 


seemed too fantastic, all at once, and the 


boy stood frowning at the greenish, still ma- | 


chine, aware of a straying butterfly and the 


tremor of curtains in a sudden mild breeze | 


that brought in the sharp scent of the 


bruised tomato vines and the noise of | | 
the bull Erasmus, sulky in his pasture by the | 
creek. Over that vague grumble came the | 
bumbling of a motor, and then he stiffened | |}; 

in a shock of dread. His father was speak- | ||B3 


ing from the drive below the windows, and 
the trained ecclesiastic barytone rose as a 


threat. “Thank you very much! And | 


give my regards to—-—””’ He was thanking 
whatever farmer had brought him back 
from church in Gossetville. The man re- 
plied, and the motor drifted out of the 
dooryard in its peaceful rattle of cheap 
machinery. 

It would never do to let the Reverend 
Gavin Kent’s fatal kindness give these 
rogues a chance to linger. Stukely wiped 
his shorn black curls with some female 
trifle from the strewn dresser and went in a 
carom through the upper hall. The house 
echoed already with his father’s graceful 
notice of callers, and Stukely descended the 
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“They’re all wrong,” Stukely snarled, 
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green stairs of the living room into an explo- 
sion of courtesy. 

“. . , rather enjoy warm weather, my- 
self. An old bag of bones like me doesn’t 
suffer. And you're walking to—where?” 

Saratoga, sir,"’ said the male rogue, 
relapsing inte the ancient chair; “I’ve 
always had a curiosity to see the place.” 

The girl laughed. “Yes; I'm afraid 
Hugh's rather the ap: orting parson, Doctor 
Kent. I think he really wants to see a race 
or two. = 

“You're gonna be awful disappointed,” 
Joe Fancher drawled, “'cause the ponies 
ain't runnin But you won’t get there 
maybe till or Friday, an’ they 
will be then Stuke, your poppa’s 
all refreshed an’ happy. He's had a nice 
nap in church an’ he’ “ 

“On the contrary,’ said the Reverend 
Gavin Kent, without heat, “it was a very 
interesting sermon, Joe, It was an improvi- 
sation, and our good friend Doctor Putnam 
made seven misquotutions in his excite- 
ment. . . . Stuke, you seem to be halfway 
upstairs, my dear bey. Do get me my 
cigarette case. No, here it is on the piano. 
I can see it quite plainly.” 

He beamed under his yellow spectacles 
and strolled across the worn handsome rug 
with the awful certainty of motion that 
sometimes hanged him irto trees. His little 
voyage ended at ‘the round bulge of the 
black piano, and the woman lounging on 
its other side fixed him with her respectful 
stare, so that Stukely caught his breath in 
a thrill of rage. The pretense of gentility 
faced its absolute self over the gleaming 
wood and the pele luster of the silver case. 
The room maintained a stillness, as if the 
chairs and books gazed at the entertain- 
ment, and Joe Fancher shifted beside the 
stone fireplace slowly as if his muscles 
ached. 

Then the old man said, 
Mrs. ‘ 

“ Latimer 
Doctor Kent : 

“Really? Are you one of the solitary 
survivals? It shocked me into senseless 
words, in 1960," the clergyman told her, 
‘when | discovered that the wives of my 
vestrymen smoked. Will you smoke, Mr. 
Latimer?’ 

‘No, thanks, sir,"’ said the rogue in the 
deep chair, and the room was still again 
while the Reverend Gavin Kent lighted his 
cigarette 

The vapor cozed in a circle around his 
white hair and the shar p beauty of his pro- 
file wavered in it for a breath. 

Then the man in the chair enunciated, 
“Lovely country you have around here,” 

“They tell. me so,” said Doctor Kent, 
atroking the piano. “ Like all imbeciles who 
want to enjoy a delightful old age, I bought 
this place from an advertisement; and then 
my sophisticated neighbors began to sell 
me things. Fortunately my long-suffering 
and son-in-law have made the mare 
and by seme aecident it seems that 
I did buy a very zood bull. His name is 
Erasmus. We sell milk and eggs and vege- 
tables and are much more prosperous than 
| deserve to be,” 

Mrs. Latimer laughed gently in her pil- 
lar of sunshine by the window and said, 
“So it’s a sophisticated neighborhood?” 

“Oh, very! The radio simply bristles in 
CGossetville, and we have the New York 
papers by noon, and this morning there 
was a robbery at Point h.. s. You must 
have walked through tle the small town 

about seven mile es —_ "of here.” 

Stukely said, en reiles, dad,”” and was 
dazed by the sande politeness of his own 
voice, a0 that he sat down on the stairs and 
rubbed his nose with this indefinite lacy 
object he had plucked from Norah’s dresser. 
The laves scratched his nostrils and he be- 
held a foolish garment embroidered with 
small bees and forma) French bouquets. 
Uneertain as to what it might be he rolled 
it into his shirt and tried to pretend that 
he hadn't seen the slim Mrs. Latimer’s 
stare dance toward him and away while the 
man in the chair said, ‘Point Falls. Yes, 
we came that way. : 

“W ho got robbed, reverend! 

Nobody; I mean, the robbers didn’t 
succeed in getting anything. They were 
driven off with heavy Icases. I suppose one 
shouldn't joke about it. The driver of 
their machine was almost killed. The 
other two men ran into the woods.” 

“Shocking,” said the man in the chair. 

He lay with a hand on each arm of the 
deeply cushioned old furniture, and the 
leather framed his face darkly, so that his 
flush and the greenish glitter of his hair 


yet 
Thursday 


“Will you smoke, 


No, thanks. I don’t smoke, 


eon 
behave, 
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took the light brilliantly. How could any- 
body look at him and not know that he was 
ill! The face had vivid flares in either 
cheek and the whole body was lax on the 
leather, spent and collapsed. Stukely won- 
dered if blood trickled somewhere under 
the gray tweed and the thin black stuff of 
the waistcoat, and moved a foot nervously 
on the green paint of the staircase. 

“Who were they tryin’ to rob, reverend?” 

“That theatrical manager—Mr. Wal- 
ling, isn’t it?—-who has a country place at 
Point Falls. There were some sapphires in 
a safe in the place; not at all valuable, 
apparently; part of a theatrical costume, 
they were saying in town.” The even flood 
of the trained barytone thinned into a pause 
and the Reverend Gavin Kent was silent. 

It seemed to Stukely that some metal 
had been smitten in the placid room and 
the vibration did not end until the boy’s 
blood buzzed in his ears. Nobody was 
speaking, yet a thing spoke while the smoke 
rip led in slants and lazy angles from his 
father’s cigarette and the man in eray 
smiled with the hard accuracy of a doll 
straight before him. 

“You say these sapphires wasn’t worth 
a damn, reverend?” Joe yawned. 

“My dear Joe, the value of a damn has 
never been exactly stated to me. Mr. 
Nevins, the grocer, told me after church 
that they were flawed sapphires—a bracelet 
of them that Mr. Walling kept in a safe at 
his place. I believe some old actress left 
them to him by will. I once met Walling 
at a garden party. He seemed a very nice 
fellow.” 

The blood had stopped in Stukely’s head, 
but this vibration did not cease. His father’s 
voice had subtly changed its tone and Joe 
stuffed a pipe with tobacco from the 
jar on the mantelpiece, drawling so pte 
that he parodied his speech, “I dunno 
what a damn’s worth, reverend, but a flawed 
sapphire ain’t worth much more’n some 
pretty blue glass, ‘cause when I was young 
down in Gawgia a lady daddy preached at 
very kindly left his church some sapphires 
and grandmamma got all excited about how 
much pants she could put on the heathen 
with ‘em an’ took "em to New York to sell, 
and lo and behold, all she got for the 
heathens’ pants was about twenty-three 
dollars an’ six cents. . How comes 
Nevins so wise about all this ruckus?” 

“The judge at Point Falls telephoned up 
for his beotheund. He sent it down while 
we were at church. It made dreadful noises 
and disturbed the sermon very badly.” 

“Goodness gracious,” said Joe, with 
round eyes, “did they take Waldo down to 
do his stuff on these eggs? My! He ain't 
much for show, but he’s a right smart im’- 
tation of a bloodhound. His mamma had 
some plain spotty dawg in her family, but 
Waldo makes a noise like a bloodhound and 
works very 4 when he gets started.” 

The woman behind the piano chuckled, 
“I thought bloodhounds only happened in 
Uncle Tom's Cabin! Fancy, Hugh! Have 
you ever seen a bloodhound?” 

“* My dear girl! Of course!”’ said the man 
in the chair, too loudly. 

Doctor Kent’s voice broke another pause: 
“There’s something terribly repulsive in 
the idea of human beings being hunted 
down by a dog. And yet it’s even more re- 
pulsive that these silly robbers abandoned 
their confederate—this poor lad who drove 
their car—and ran off before they knew he 
wasn’t dead. I suppose the criminal is in- 
finitely less sentimental than he tries to 
appear on trial. They desert each other 
in extremities as easily as politicians seem 
to under investigation. Mr. Walling’s 
valet fired after them down the drive. He 
seems to be quite a good shot. You don’t 
use revolvers so airily in England, Mr. 
Latimer.” 

“Rather not,” the man in the chair said. 

Mrs. Latimer leaned over the piano and 
dropped thin fingers on the silver of the 
cigarette case. She said, ‘“But—isn’t the 
bloodhound a good deal of a myth?” 

“T really don’t know,” Doctor Kent an- 
swered; “but Joe’s a mine of information 
on practical matters. Joe, is the blood- 
hound an overrated dog?” 

“Uh-huh, reverend, he is,” said Joe, 
lolling on the mantel. ‘He can’t climb 
trees an’ he never fiies, nor did I ever see 
one do tricks to speak of. But when he’s on 
his business he deserves all the reputation 
he’s got. When I was young out in Missouri 
State an’ they put dawgs on Eddie McClin- 
tock for shootin’ Ben Welden south of oe 
Whibble’s woodlot, I and Jasper trailed 
right along, sorta unbelievin’ an’ cynical 
about all this, ‘cause they Gidn’t get the 
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dawgs there until a day an’ a half after the 
killin’. Only the dawgs wummoxed their 
long flappy ears a time an’ then made awful 
noises like a boiler with a bellyache an’ 
started for Arkansaw d’rectly. McClintock 
hadn’t got very far, ‘cause Ben had left 
some lead in him before his untimely de- 
cease. It took the dawgs about three hours 
to find him in Colfax’s woods by the creek. 
Fifteen miles, mebbe. He was dyin’, so 
daddy didn’t have to escort him to the gal- 
lows. He was very handsome to look at, 
with yeller curly hair an’ kinda big blue 
eyes. I remember bein’ right sorry for him 
while they were holdin’ the dawgs off him 
an’ washin’ his side where the bullet was. 
Uh-huh! He was a handsome hound. Shot 
in the right side,”” Joe drawled, chewing his 
vipe, “right under the ribs. His face was all 

inda red with fever an’ he kept tryin’ to 
laugh at how the dawgs jumped up an’ 
down with four niggers holdin’ aie 
What did you say, sir? 

The man in the chair said, ‘What—an— 
interesting—life you’ve had!"’ without any 
trace of England in his clear slow voice, and 
tried to laugh, then let the sound expire in 
the silence of weariness. 

“What part of England are you from, 
Mr. Latimer?” 

The body stirred in the chair and the 
young man lightly told the old man, “I? 
Canterbury, sir. 

“Lovely place,” said the Reverend Gavin 
Kent, grinding out his cigarette in a bowl of 
blue porcelain. After a breath he went on, 
“The prettiest part of Yorkshire’s just 
around Canterbury. 

“Rather. Yes, Yorkshire’s very pretty.” 

The silence became a vault about 
Stukely'’s head, and the room seemed to 
condense in a vapor of colors and beings. 
He stood up suddenly, sure that everybody 
knew some secret and that his father’s face 
had altered into a fury that crashed into 
words: “You cheat!” 

‘*They’re too wise, Lew,’ 
“He got you. Come on! 

She had slid around the piano’s bulk, 
away from Joe, and Stukely blinked at her 
hair's gleaming in the sunlight of the door. 
The man came lurching out of the chair 
with a queer long cough, and then was not 
a man but a scarecrow loosed from its stake 
in a field and blown in a long curve past a 
staring woman and the bright doure 
until his knees sagged and he fell pode a 
piece by piece, across the velvet arm of a 
chair, and seemed to lie broken, so, with 
one palm upward on the floor and his legs 
trailing horribly. 

“Is he ill, Joe?”’ 

“Been shot, reverend. Did you walk 
him all the way here from Point Falls, 
sister? Uh-huh?” Joe beamed at her sunny 
rigor in the doorway and drawled, “‘ You're 
tryin’ to get rid of him mighty hard! 

fou —— Yeh! Watch her go, Stuke! 
That’s right, lady,” he yelled after her 
patter on the flagstones of the walk, “fry 
your feet on the ground! Yeh! You’re gonna 
get away fast, now your man’s done him- 
self! Say, dirt wouldn’t stay on her!” 

She had bey 0 vanished, and Stukely 
gaped at Joe’s blue jacket swirling where 
she'd been, then stared while Joe stooped 
to turn the collapsed body on the chair and 
began to rip its clothes with swift dark 
hands. Doctor Kent moved uncertainly 
closer to this fresh calamity, and Ermyn- 
trude came stealing from some shadow 
with her tail in agitation. 

‘Is he badly hurt, Joe?” 

*Yes-sir. Rush upan’ get me down some 
bandages, you Stuke, an’ some sorta dis’- 
fectant outa the med’cine chest, an’ a bowl 
of water. Reverend, you tel’phone the 
doctor right away fast. Tell him it’s a 
bullet—clean through this guy’s side— 
under the ribs. Lie still, brother!’ 

Stukely piled up the stairs on a gale of 
relief and gasped in the cool upper hall. 
Something plain and outright had hap- 
pened, after minutes of hthed anger and 
disgust. The man was hideously hurt, and 
must be tended, and the slim gracious 
woman had simply vanished—run away. 
He grabbed things nimbly from the medi- 
cine chest of the bathroom and raced down 
the backstairs to meet Ermyntrude in re- 
treat beside the kitchen stove. 

“You go stay in the garage with your 
family!" said Stukely, kicking open the 
door. “Goon! Don’t be a nuisance!” 

He watched the cat’s sedate stroll for 
half a breath and then dived at the kettle 
whimpering on the stove and filled a bowl 
with steaming water. He was no longer 
clumsy or absurd to himself. He could do 
these things and could stand over Joe while 


* said the woman. 
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the lean side whitened under a moist rag 
and displayed the queerest little puckered 
ponder yee tal a pea’ s breadth. 

“That doesn’t look very bad, Joe!” 

“You dunno nothin’, bud. Cut his collar 
off him and don’t lif’ his head any. Doc- 
tor say he’d be along soon, reverend? 
Good! . . . -Lie still, guy! You ain’t 
bad, but you might be better. . Lawdy, 
how the poor ape’s bled, ace!” 

The man rolled his head a little and 
sighed, after Stukely had somehow ripped 
the collar clear of his thin throat. He had 
shrunk, in eo off the clothes from his 
shoulders, and became wiry, less imposing, 
younger. He said, “She—ran,” without 
accent or meaning, and Joe’s head lifted 
from his job with the pad of bandage, to 
frown. 

“ Act like you expected she would, fella?” 

“T suppose so,” the man faltered and 
shut his eyes again. The lids wrinkled 


while Stukely stood back, and then water 
ran in slow shallow drops on the motionless 


face. 
“ Married, brother?” 
“Yes 


Joe said, spinning fresh bandage from a 
roll, “I’m right sorry to hear it. Lie still.” 

“T—ean’t do anything else, my dear sir.” 

Stukely put his tongue between his teeth 
and carefully bit it, reciting to himself that 
he would be twenty pretty soon and that this 
man was a rogue, a burglar, and that his 
hair had not been bleached by sun but lay 
blackened in its roots. His tongue hurt 
but his throat hurt more acutely. Then he 
walked out of the doorway and stood kick- 
ing a pillar of the porch while the road and 
the red roof of the Puddy farmhouse across 
the way and the affable clouds idly blowing 
in heaven all nastily mixed together in a 
blur. And the woman had run away! He 
decided that humanity was abominable— 
with three or four exceptions. 

Anyhow, humanity shouldn’t lie still on 

old red velvet and shed tears without mak- 
ing faces or grin and say “‘my dear sir”’ 
in that washed, dreadful tone. It was 
vilely unfair to onlookers. It ought to be 
sto . 
The eight Puddy children were howling 
and throwing things at one another, await- 
ing Sunday noon’s dinner in the dooryard of 
their home two hundred yards away, and he 
was oppressed by the noises, especially by 
the shrill yelps =f Olive Puddy, who pres- 
ently advanced and hurtled over two fences 
in the manner of a gaunt colt. Stukely 
lighted a cigarette with speed and glared 
at this abominable child through the smoke 
that ought to mask his eyes from her in- 
spection. 

Olive cavorted on the grass and pres- 
ently squawked, “Is the lady in pants 
visitin’ you folks, Mister Stuke?” 

See And say ‘trousers,’ 
Olive.” 

“Her that asked if she could tel’phone 
from our house right new. She come out of 
here. Mamma,”’ said Olive, “won't let me 
get my hair clipped.” 

Stukely inhaled a deal of smoke and 
looked down the road toward Gossetvilie 
and saw the dusty clay unoccupied by any 
figure. 

“She telephoned from your place?” 

“Yup,” said Olive, spinning on one heel; 
“but mamma shooed us all out of the hall, 
so I dunno what she said. Is your telephone 
busted down?” 

She had run away from the man inside 
and then stopped to telephone. Stukely 
told the loudly restless Olive, “It’s not in 
good shape today,’’ and then was charmed 
by the Puddy’s dinner bell sounding with 
violence and by the sight of Olive’s salmon 
stockings in flight across the fence. Blood- 
hounds and men might come, but the man 
on the red couch was safe from Olive’s bery| 
stare and the whooping battle cry that 
would bring her four sisters und three 
brothers running to see. He watched the 
tribe pour up their father’s porch to food, 
all yelling equally, and then swung inside 
the door to blink at the Reveren | Gavin 
Kent quite still beside the black piano with 
his allow spectacles laid aside and his 
hands some, dimmed ‘eyes staring nowhere. 

“oe Dad? 

“Yes, ‘my dear boy.” 

“'That—she telephoned somewhere from 
a place just now,” Stukely whis- 


pered. 
“Oh. Come outside, Stuke. What,’ the 
old man asked with his voice diminished to 
a murmur, “do criminals call betraying 
each other? I’ve been trying to remember.” 
“* Double-cross, sir.”’ 
(Continued on Page 154) 
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RADIO 


Philco Rechargeable Radio Batteries are 
as easy to operate as a Philco Starting Bat- 
tery in your car. 

1 Recharging means just a plug in a 

socket —a throw of a switch. Per 


manent connections. No changing 
wires. No lugging batteries around 
No mixing of positive and nega 
tive, or of “A” and “ B” and burn 
ing out tubes 


Exclusive built-in Charge Indica 
tor tells you when to recharge. No 
fussing with old-fashioned hy- 
drometer 


3 Spill » roof glass cases make them 
ife for use in the living room--or 
insi te the finest cabinet 


For clear, unbroken local and long 
distance radio reception—for convenience, 
economy and safety—use Phileo Radio 
Batteries 


*B" Batteries—glass cells, Adam- 
brown mahogany finish case, 
48 volts $16.50 and $20 


"A" Batteries—glass cases for 6-volt 
tubes $16 
For dry-cell tubes $x 


“A™ Batteries—handsome mahog- 
any-finish wood cases for 6-volt 
tubes from $14.50 up 


Philco Noiseless Chargers for both “A* 
and “B"’ Batteries $9.75 for dry cell tubes, 
$15 for 6-volt tubes. Prices include ex 
clusive built-in switching arrangements for 
recharging “‘A™ batteries without discon 
necting any wires. “B" Charging Panel 
making “B”’ charging equally easy. . .$2.78 
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This happened to Mr. J, S. R. — and 
then he got his Philco! What experi- 
ences—embarrassing or dangerous 

have you had with ordinary batteries? 


iol 


“and then I got my Philco!”’ 


Was soaked to the skin—caught a bad cold—ruined a good suit. That’s what 
the failure of a ( ) Battery did tome. * * * And then I got my Philco!”’ 
writes Mr. J. S. R. 


Thousands of motorists are not waiting for hand-cranking ordeals—or some 
dangerous or humiliating experience from battery failure—before getting their 
high-powered, over-size Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries. 

Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries have the famous ‘‘Philco Margin of 
Safety’’—a tremendous built-in surplus of power and capacity over the ordi- 
nary requirements of your car. 

Think what this means! Quick sure starts in any weather. Blazing head- 
lights for long hours of night driving. Steady white-hot ignition for full 
engine power and gasoline mileage. 

Give your car the benefit of a Philco Battery. With Diamond-Grid Plates, 
Philco Retainers and Quarter-sawed Separators, it is guaranteed for two 
years—the longest-life, lowest-cost-per-month-of-service battery built. 





You can get Philco protection—a full-size, full-powered battery made by 
Philco—for as low as $14.95, exchange, depending on type and geographical 
location. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
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100,00O0miles 


and more 


No truck owner will operate 


In the performance of every one of the 
thousands of White Trucks which 
have run 100.000 miles and more 
there is a story of work well done, of 
business expanded, of money earned, 
of service rendered to an owner be 
yond his expectation. They are in 
teresting stories—not only to the 
owner who has lived them, but to all 
operators of motor trucks. Bare 
synopses of a few of these stories are 
set forth here 
The Massachusetts Baking Company 
owns 5 Whites that have each run 
from 100,000 to 150,000 miles; 3 more 
that have run from 150,000 to 200,000 
miles each. In addition to these there 
are 27 others in their fleet of 57 
Whites thet have run more than 
5,000 miles cach. Many of these 27 
will soon cross the 100,000-mile mark 


Willarc’s Chocolates, Ltd., of On 
tario, Canada, has a fiect of 14 White 
Trucks. Every truck in the fleet has 
run mere than 100,000 miles. The 
entire 14 are sti: in active service. 


The Standard Ol Company of Indiana 
hes 24 White Trucks, cach of which 
has cum more than 100,000 miles 
No other trucks in this company's 
service have equaled the performance 
of these Whites, either in length of 
service or in mileage covered 


Below is a list of the owners with 

the largest numbers of Whites which 

have each run 100,000 miles and more 
Guif Refining Co 116 
Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles) 73 
California Transit Co 41 
Bradford, Baking Co 32 
White Transit Co., Inc 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co 
Provincial Highway Board 
Valley Transit Co 
Schulze Baking Co 
Cleveland Transfer Co 
Gimbei Brothers, Inc 
Standard Oil (Co. of Indiana 
Twin City Motor Bus Co 
Dennis Sheen Transfer Co 
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Mandel Brothers, Chicago, operates 
39 White Trucks. Sixteen of this fleet 
are eligible to the 100,000-mile list, 
9 having run from 100,000 to 150,000 
miles each and 7 having run from 
150,000 to 200,000 miles each. 
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a truck lon 


100,000 miles unless 


enough to run 


those 


miles are money earning miles 





been publishing a list of, not a 
dozen, not a hundred, but thou- 
sands of White Trucks which have 
exceeded that mileage. Isolated accom- 
plishments are not performance standards. 
100,000 miles hes become the standard of 
measure for motor truck performance 
because these thousands of White Trucks 


have made it the standard. 


Today the owners of 4,195 White Trucks 
report that they have each run 100,000 
miles and more. Hundreds of others, of 
which we have no accurate record, have 
exceeded that mileage. Scores have passed 
the 300,000-mile mark and are stili giving 
dependable service. Thirteen of these have 


passed the 500,000-mile mark. 


White Trucks are built to give these high 
mileages. In the great White factory noth- 
ing is spared in material, engineering or care 
and skill of workmanship. Experienced 


F OR years The White Company has 














craftsmen build White Trucks with a con- 
fidence that they will achieve such mileages 
with proper operating care. 


Some trucks, because of the nature of the 
work they do, would not run 100,000 miles 
in 20 years. But White Trucks which have 
run 100,000 and more miles represent all 
models, all lines of business, all sections of 
the world. Blistering equatorial heat, polar 
freeze, gumbo and marshland, ruts and 
underbrush, mountain grade and _ shifting 
sand—no matter what the conditions of 
road, load or weather—White Trucks keep 
on rolling up money-earning miles. 


Such a mass of evidence is proof unassail- 
able that an investment in White Trucks 
returns the maximum in. sustained, con- 
tinuous transportation. 


No other truck manufacturer has ever 
published such a volume of evidence of 
durability, dependability and economy. No 
other truck manufacturer can. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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Actual records of 


White Truck Owners 


| 211 Whites have run 300,000 miles and more each 
57 have runbetweenZOO,OO0O0 and3OO,OOO miles each Assuring continuous, sustained 


transportation everywhere. 


283 have run between 150,000 and 200,000 miles each Gas (cash: Sosinen tae aioli of toe 


White in multiples of 100,000 miles 
the same as the fleet owner. The 


2684 have run betweenlOO,0O0 and15O,OOO miles each —_ zt supe hie ck see 


run 81,000 miles. It has now run 





























more than 200,000 miles, is doing 

e e + ° hea hauling eve da. d its 

bringing us to this astounding total — cunmr consiiern it goed ter eoverw 
; more years of service. / 
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: : White Trucks make their 100,000- 
4195 Whites have run 10 0, 000 miles and more each mile records in all kinds of service. 
Al G. Bernes’ Circus owns 2 Whites 
that have run more than 150,000 
miles each. Most of their going was 
rough dirt roads and soft circus lots 
\ excellent proving grounds for White 
power and dependability. 





| The entire fleet of 26 White Trucks 
operated by the Provincial Highway 
Board of the Province of Nova Scotia, 
Halifax, have each run more than 
100,000 miles. 





Chicago American-Herald Examiner 
writes: “In October, 1919, we pur 
chased 14 White Trucks. Twelve of 
these have gone over 100,000 miles 
each. From the present condition of 
these trucks we believe they will give 
many more miles of economical 
service.” 





The 100,000-mile record this year 
shows a gain of 1,807 trucks over last 
year’s record and a gain of 1,023 
owners’ names, 











The names of all of the owners of the 

4,195 White Trucks which have run 

100,000 miles and more are listed in a 

new booklet just published. The 

mileages are classified. You will find 

in the booklet owners in your section 

of the country, in your line of business 

and with trucking problems the same ‘ 
as your own. 
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The booklet is free. We will be glad 
to send it to you. Write The White 
Company, 842 E. 79th Street, Cleve 
land, Ohio, 


TRUCKS 








OR more than ten years 

bukelite-Dilecto has been 
the radio pane! pre-eminent. 

But other materials have 
been teken for it, so bakelite- 
Dilecto was given a mark of 
identity—the red stripe. 


All the good qualities remain 
unchanged. Dielectric and 
mechanical strengths are as 
high as ever. Machining is 
equally easy. The sleek, black, 
everlasting finish is the same. 


Exacting professionals, in- 
cluding the U.S. Signal Corps, 
have used it for vears, not only 
for panels but also for bases, 
unit mountings, coil cores, con- 
denser ends and as a general 
insuiator. 

Madeinsheets,rodsandtubes. 
Find that character - proving 
red stripe when you choose 

your next radio set, 

or seck a panel for 
your home-made 
equipment. 


akelite- 


Dilecto 


Tell it by its Red Stripe 


TH CONTINENTAL FIBRE COMPANY 
Factory: Newark, Delaware 
Service frem 

CHICAGO 
Wrigley Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
75 Fremont St. 


NEW YORK 
Woolworth Bidg 
PITTSBURGH 
O11 Fifth Ave 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
107 S. Hilt Se. 1041 Sixth Ave., So. 


Offices end Ageats Throughout the World 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

“That's it,”” said the clergyman, frown- 
ing at the sun; ‘“‘the double-cross. Where 
did she telephone?” 

“Olive didn’t know.” 

“That’s most remarkable. Olive must 
have been forcibly kept from listening. . . 

I think, my dear boy, we'll know in a hurry 
where she telephoned.” 

“Where d’you think, sir?” 

“The police,” said the Reverend Gavin 
Kent, opening his cigarette case. 

“B-but they’d catch her if they find out 
where she telephoned from, dad! I mean, she 
can't get away in those clothes! Conspicuous 
asachurch! She’s wearin’ knickerbockers!"’ 

“My dear boy,” his father said rather 

tartly, “‘you spend most of your evenings 
reading fiction, and I notice that even if you 
profess to despise moving pictures you are 
in regular attendance when the film changes 
in Gossetville. And yet you don’t seem to 


| know what state’s evidence is! I’m afraid 


she’s betrayed the poor fellow. It’s so 
idiotic to boast that nothing can shock us! 
Even Joe—and he’s very experienced for his 
age—was shocked when she ran. No,” said 
the old man, scowling at the sun, “there's 
no such thing as sophistication. We can 
always be shocked. We can always be 
touched. Experience never hardens us 
completely. It’s hardly worth while to say 
so even. Help me down to the gate, my 
de “arc boy. I took off my glasses,” he smiled, 

“so as to wipe my eyes, just now. 

He moved in black majesty down to the 
gate of the short drive and stood with a 
hand on a post, considering the roadway. 
Stukely cleared his throat five times and 
then said in a tone that began quite care- 
lessly and loudly, “‘I suppose we'll have to 
turn him over to the police when they come, 
sir. 

“Don't feel too badly about it, my dear 
boy. I'll telegraph your Uncle George. . . . 
We'll see what worldly contrivance can do. 
Theoretically, this poor fellow belongs in 
prison. I might be able to make some other 
arranger ment. How loudly Ermyntrude can 
purr! 

Ermyntrude laced herself around the 
black trousers and purred upward im- 
mensely, with her eyes fiery slits in her 
sulphur mask. Stukely said idly, “She’s 
brought her kittens into the garage. Tried 
to plant ‘em in the car. I gave her a basket. 
This fellow hasn’t done anything, really, 
father. He didn’t get anything.” 

“He attempted a burglary. If it’s a 
first offense, your uncle’s lawyer might be 
able to do something. . . Here comes 
Doctor McCready. I can tell his engine. 
It has a sort of silly giggle.’ 

The young doctor’s machine spun up the 
drive and he gave his military little nod to 
the pair beside the gate, then trotted up 
the steps of the pore h and into the house, 
brisk and competent. Stukely shoved 
Ermyntrude away with a foot and leaned 
on the other post. He saw Uncle George 
Stukely, puffing and irritated, reading a 
long telegram in a club and grumbling 
about “Gavin's damn charities”; but this 
man shouldn’t go to prison. If he could 
tramp ten miles from Point Falls with a 
bleeding hole in his side and risk being 
caught so that the slim woman should eat, 
there was something not cheap at all in 
him. He counted his fingers and observed 
the clouds, with smail glances backward at 
the house, until Joe came lounging down the 
steps and around the doctor’s car, paused 
to watch Ermyntrude’s progress toward 
the garage and came lounging on with the 
gray coat over one arm, 

“You keep askin’ me damn foolish ques- 
tiens, ace, about how bullets an’ so on 
look. . . . This is how a bullet hole 
looks when a gun goes off right at a guy’s 
back. See here where the fuzz is all singed 
off, sorta? . . He'll do very well, 
reverend. Lost a bucket of blood, but he’ll 
live to go to penitentiary an’—he ain't 
more'n twenty-six or seven. I should like,” 

said Joe tenderly, “to slap that dame’s 
face, just once, very hard. Howsoever, she 
has her revolver in her left hip pocket.” 

“How d’you know she has, Joe?” 

“Goodness gracious, child! You don't 
never look at nothin’! Ermyntrude prob- 
ably knew directly where the gun was. This 
guy didn’t have none. I bet he’s very 
amachoor about bein’ a bandit. Uh- 
huh! . . . Yonder comes one of those 
new-style runabouts. They hang too low 
on the ground. You don’t do nothin’ in 
‘em, I bet, but eat dust.” 

The car was blue and it glittered in sil- 
very flashes ahead of a common machine 
that seemed a respectful valet in its wake. 
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When both sets of wheels slowed, Stukely’s 
muscles tightened, and when a husky voice 
sailed through the dust, crying “Is this 
Doctor Kent's?” he let Joe nod to a tall, 
correctly capped man whose brown face 
wasn’t brutal and whose dark clothes were 
very handsome indeed as he slid out of his 
buff seat and paused to say pees to 
two burly beings in the second, cheap ma- 
chine. Oh, yes! This was Mark Walling, 
seen in so mary photographs of theatrical 
journalism. Stukely nursed the white 
gatepost and sulkily considered Mr. Wal- 
ling’s black shoes—a certain thirty dollars’ 
worth of leather. And one of the burly 
brutes had a shield of plated metal on his 
waistcoat, and ought to have shaved this 
morning. Stukely loathed all three men. 
Law was just arbitrary and disgusting. 
There should be rules made about playing 
fair. The theatrical manager approached 
and glanced at the Reverend Gavin Kent, 
and then took his cap off to show gray hair 
that had been red once, and pleasant 
enough gray eyes. 

“My name’s Walling, sir.”’ 

“Ah, yes! I think,” said the rector of 
St. Philip’s Chureh, “that you once were 
good enough to appear at an entertainment 
for my mission on the East Side.” And the 
full dignity of St. Philip’s Church hovered 
in stone and stained glass, in Spanish arches 
and Norman aisles, above the curly white 
hair. 

“T remember appearing, ” said Mr. Wal- 
ling, “‘but I wasn’t very good. I used to 
be one of the lousiest actors that ever 
walked. . . There’s a boy named Lew 
Kendall here. I’d like to speak to him— 
sir. 

The Reverend Gavin Kent waved a palm 
over the top of a gatepost and his face 
paled while Stukely rocked in a determina- 
tion. If these thugs and theatrical managers 
were going to arrest anybody they’d hear 
what the process looked like to a witness! 
He heard his father say, unwillingly, ‘Lew 
Kendall, Mr. Walling?” and knew that his 
father wanted to lie. 

“Yes. I was telephoned that he’s here— 
by a woman,” said Mr. Walling, twirling 
his cap on a thumb. 

The silence became ugly and then Joe 
Fancher drawled, ‘My Gawd! She gave 
the poor ape away!”’ and suddenly spat on 
the dust of the drive. 

“Profanity won't improve anything, Joe! 
Mr. Walling,” the clerical voice broke out, 
“T feel obliged to interfere! I understand 
that your house was broken into, but that 
nothing was taken. The talk reached me this 
morning. This poor young fellow 

Mr. Walling said quickly, “‘ Please under- 
stand me, sir. I haven’t any intention of 
hurtin’ Lew. He’s one of the best stage 
managers I ever had. Willin’ to take him 
back any time. But you’re wrong about 
the house being broken into. My fool 
French butler started firin’ blank cartridges 
before Lew got on the veranda even. If he 
had broken in why, this would be pretty 
serious for Lew. He’s from my town in New 
Jersey, and I sent him to school. You 
needn't worry about my sendin’ the poor 
pup to jail.” 

Joe gave out a snort of complete relief 
and hardly looked at Ermyntrude with one 
of her black kittens in mouth circling dis- 
tractedly among all these feet. Several 
drops of sweat slid on Stukely’s neck and 
he conceived a great fondness for Mr. 
Mark Walling, whose voice had a certain 
husky music and whose cap was in excel- 
lent taste. The Reverend Gavin Kent 
bowed his curls a little and said, “I’m very 
glad indeed to hear that. I’m quite help- 
less without my glasses, Mr. Walling. Are 
those officers with you?” 

“Detectives. Brought ’em up from town 
last night. If it came to arresting Lew I 
wasn’t going to have a country sheriff 
do it.” 

‘‘ Then you expected this—thisattempt?”’ 

“Lord, yes! Had a letter on Friday. 
Gave me the time and everything. She 
never could spell ‘notify’ straight when I 
had her in my office. So I knew who typed 
the letter, you see. And I don’t care to talk 
to her,” the celebrity stated, twirling the 
cap violently. “If you'll just hand her my 
compliments and tell her to think of some 
other way of gettin’ a divorce from Lew, 
that’s all I’ve got to say to her. But I 
should think even Lew would be pretty well 
fed up by this time. She had him down to 
yes five-dollar extras in movies with his 

air bleached so people wouldn't know him, 
and if he don’t believe she framed this thing 
last night he’s more of an idiot than he’s got 
any right to be.” 
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Joe Fancher drawled, “Let this be a les- 
son to you, kid. Don’t ever marry a skinny 
blond woman that’s mouth draws down in 
the corners. Uh-huh! They drag very low 
on the ground an’ bite when you pat 
‘em. . Go on from here, you Ermyn- 
trude! Take that black thing offa my 
feet! . . . The lady left us re fast, 
friend, so soon as your le fainted 

“Fainted?” 

“Uh-huh! She begins by bringin’ him in 
when she knew he could just about carry 
his pain in both hands, and so soon as the 
reverend saw he wasn’t any English 
preacher, and the poor ape passes out, she 
gat herself down from J’rusalem unto Sinai 
very fast and the place of her abidin’ no 
man knoweth. How’s that for 
Scripture, reverend?” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said the 
Reverend Gavin Kent, tracing a curve on 
the dust with his toe, “how this boy comes 
to be wounded if your butler fired blank 
cartridges. . And wasn’t the driver 
of their car killed?” 

“He'll pull through,” Mr. Walling 
nodded, and the cap spun with a soft little 
flutter on his thumb. The two detectives 
stood stolid and professional with cigars 
drooping in their mouths, but one of them 
smiled behind the spar of tobacco know- 
ingly. 

“Mr. Walling, what are you concealing 
in this affair?” 

“I’m not having any luck concealing 
anything,” said the manager, with a grin. 
“This girl’s what you won’t believe in your 
profession, sir. She’s a natural crook. 
Comes of nice people out in Ohio, and went 
to a big boarding school before her dad lost 
his money. She’s just a crook, Doctor 
Kent. Used to forge my name on little 
checks when she typed for me. She’s smart 
and she appreciates the advantages of 
actin’ like a toa. She's had a typing bu- 
reau in the Hotel Marengo lately. Lew 
tried to be a manager on his own and lost 
every cent he could pull together. 

My desk at the Walling is just where I can 
look out and see who's coming across the 
street. I’ve watched Lew get halfway across 
and then lose his nerve and go away three 
times this month. He’s proud. I’ve sent 
him word to come back and be good, and 
I guess he will now. She could get a 
divorce, you know, with him in prison. The 
joke’s on her. She won't get any divorce 
now; and she knows I can make New York 
darned disagreeable for her. She'll just see 
that Lew hasn't been arrested, and. pull 
out for Chicago or points west. 
Don’t you believe in Least said, soonest 
mended? It’s the only one of those prov- 
erbs that usually seems to work.” 

And the bloodhound, Mr. Walling?” 

“The bloodhound is an awful frost. 
There wasn’t any coat or cap for him to 
smell, and Lew can't be arrested, anyhow, 
for walking up the driveway of my place. 
All the driver knows is that two men hired 
him to drive ’em out here. I can—handle 
the police at Point Falls, This girl got Lew 
worked up enough to make a try for these 
sapphires. She knows they’re worth noth- 
.«g. If he turned on her in court—which 
she knows he wouldn’t—and blamed her for 
persuading him into this, all she has to do is 
to stand and look innocent. She’s an expert 
at it. I—don’t care to pile on the agony on 
this business, but there’s an old fellow from 
Oklahoma livin’ at the Marengo. He had a 
leg in the grave and they say his income’s 
ten thousand a day. OiL of course. She’s 
been typing his letters for him. Everyboay 
that lunches at the Marengo’s been grin- 
ning over it. The old gentleman calls her 
Miss Tracy and brings her flowers every 
day. The inference ought to be sufficient. 
And I said she appreciates the advantages 
of being a lady.’ 

“Mr. Oilwell could do no less than hold 
hands an’ be symp’thetic if her husband 
got him a set of convict’s pants,” Joe 
yawned, “‘and as for anybody firin’ from 
two feet or so behind this poor ape an’ 
burnin’ his coat—why, goodness gracious, 
what lady would do her man so? It’s like 
out in Eutropius, Missouri, when I was 
young and Jasper Whibble’s cousin Sam's 
wife died so very painful of upsettin’ the 
kerosene can in her bedroom where she 
never used but candlelight to anybody’s 
knowledge and Sam Whibble married fifty 
sorta famous acres of good cornland an’ a 
pretty handsome, if cross-eyed widow lady 
next May. All you can say is that acci- 
dents will happen.” 

“All the driver knows,” said the un- 
shaven detective, ‘is that she—he didn’t 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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in. any watch you buy 


The watch you carry in your pocket may not be a 
Gruen. Yet, no matter what the name upon the 
dial, it is quite sure to show, in one or several of its 
features, the influence of the Gruen Guild. 

For it was the Gruen Watch Makers Guild that 
designed the first “16” size watch, still the standard 
size for railroad use. 

It was the Gruen Guild that produced the first 
stem-wind watch. 

It was the Gruen Guild that introduced the wrist 
watch in the United States. 

Such advances, of course, are quite the natural 
outcome of the spirit upon which the Gruen Guild 
was founded—the spirit of the old-time guilds, 
‘vhose constant effort it was to produce ever finer 
things. 

But the Gruen contributions to the art of watch 
manufacturing in America did not stop with these. 

Twenty-two years ago, the Gruen Guildsmen 
produced a watch they called the Gruen VeriThin. 

By a simple rearrangement of wheels and other 
technical improvements they had made possible, for 
the first time at popular prices, a thin watch of the 
highest accuracy and durability. 

From that day to this the Gruen VeriThin has 
stood as the ideal in men’s pocket watches. Its slender 
grace gave rise to new standards of beauty in watch 


1874—Fiftieth Annwersary Year—1924 


Gruen WatcH Makers GuiLp 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch, Toronto 
Engaged in the art of watchmaking since 1874 
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construction, changing the entire nation’s concep- 
tion of what a man’s pocket timepiece should be. 


Countless imitations of it have been produced. 
But the man who buys a watch today should keep 
in mind that in the Gruen VeriThin, thinness is 
achieved by patented technical improvements in the 
movement of the watch— without reduction in size 
or strength of parts. 


In nearly every community, the better jewelers 
can show you the watches pictured here, as well as 
a variety of other Gruen models—their stores are 
marked by the Gruen emblem shown above. 


In the event of any accident to your Gruen 
Watch, these same jewelers can repair it quickly 
and easily at a very moderate cost. 


Empire s0—Ultra-VeriThin, solid green or white gold “Pre- 
cision” movement $100; case inlaid with fine enamel $110 
Tank (Pat'd)—Green gold reinforced, “Precision” movement 
$55; white gold reinforced $60; solid green gold $75, solid white 
gold $85; others up to $250 according to case and movement 
Pentagon 154 (Pat'd)—VeriThin, white or green gold rein- 
forced, inlaid with enamel on bezel and edge of back, “Precision” 
movement $75; also made in plain case; solid gold $100 up 
Louis VeriThin— White or green gold $50; with “Precision” 
movement $60 

Empire 2614—VeriThin—Solid white and green gold com- 
bination 21 ruby jewels “Precision™ my wement $125 
SemiThin—Green gold filled $25; white gold filled $27.50; ether 
SemiThins up to $50 according to case and movement 
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Wheel train diagram, showing how the four operating planes of the ordinary watch are reduced to three in the Onn 
VeriThin and two in the Ultra-VeriThin. Thus thinness is secured without loss of accuracy or durability of parts 
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evord about the gigantic service 
the laundry performs 


MM" than two million homes relieved of family 

washing cares each week—a day’s time saved 

for each home—more than 1000 years of leisure, youth 

and health given back to the women of America every 
week in the year! 

Almost beyond comprehen- 
sion, isn’t it? Yet such is the 
stupendous service performed 
by the laundries of the coun- 
try. To give it, they employ a 
vast army of men and women. 
The annual volume of business 
is greater than the cost of the 

Panama Canal. The estimated value of the clothes 
handled by the laundries in one year is practically 
twice the sum which is required to run the national 
government of the United States for the same length 
of time! Think of it! 
To make its service easily 

accessible to every possible 
family, the laundry industry 
has invested approximately 
200,000,000 in equipment and 
buildings and is spending in 


‘ reasing milli NS every year. The value of the clothes laundries han- 
. . dle is twice the amount required to run 
Scarcely a town or V illage the government 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific that has net this 


modern clothes cleansing service at its elbow. 


THE AMERICAN 


And the range of the service offered! Less than a 
dozen years ago the laundry was almost exclusively 
a “‘collar-and-shirt”’ business. pe 
Today, the laundry not only 
cares for the entire family 
bundle, but it cares for it in 
exactly the way the patron 
desires—everything washed 
and ironed, everything washed 
and part of the things ironed, 


In 1914 a ‘‘collar-and-shirt” business 
laundries now handle the whole family 
bundle 


or simply everything washed 


and returned to you ready for ironing at home. 
Because of this wide variety of services, the laundry 
has become the washday servant of millions of families 
who once regarded it as be- 
yond their means. 


SEAORY GROWTH 


Laundry 
patronage has doubled and re- 
doubled; each week sees fresh 
freed 
from the drudgery of home 


thousands of women 


washing, given a new day to 
call their own. 


illustrates in percentages 
the rapid growth of laundries from 
1914 to 1924 


Vhis chart 


If you have never tried laun- 
dry service, discover its advantages now. Today, no 
matter what day of the week it is—whether Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday or Friday—phone 
one of the modern laundries in your city and tell them to 
send for yourbundle. Your washday worries will be over. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Executive Offices, CINCINNATI 





Rough Dry 


Everything washed. Articles like knit under 
wear, hosiery, bath towels, are fluffed dry, 
roned, ready ready for use. Flat work is neatly ironed. Those 
omplet pieces needing it are starched. Only the ironing 
of the lighter pieces is left to be done at home. 


» >. ’ 
Prim-Pres 
‘ Everything carefully 

manees of raineoft water and 

ne sutifully 


s dainty service, « 


Ho-mestic Float-lroned 


priced service w-priced ironed service. Everything washed 
tastefully ironed 


Al 
and folded Flat work ironed. Wearing apparel ironed un 
rate ¢ starched and 70 per cent finished. Articles like 
Ma laundries, however, starch shirts, waists and house dresses will require a 
st a wlieht additvonal cost little touching up with a hand iron at home 


st of thie service no 


Chrit-T- service 
Everything carefully washed and thoroughly 
rinsed in cight to ten changes of water. The 
excess water is removed. All flat work is ironed 
and carefully folded. Other work is returned 
damp, ready for starching 


Wet Wash 


Everything washed in mild suds, and thor- 
oughly rinsed in eight to ten changes of rainsoft 
water. The excess water is removed and the 
bundle returned damp, eweet and clean, ready 
to iron or starch and hang up to dry 


Here ave six modern laundry services to choose from. Some laundries offer all; 
all laundries offer some, or equivalent services under other names, 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

get her hair under her cap—got out of the 
car and stood by the gate. Mr. Walling’s 
Frenchman fired three blanks. . . . Mul- 
vey says he heard six shots. I say it was 
five. She wasn’t taking any chances. The 
driver wasn’t wise. They kept talkin’ this 
English stuff in the car all the way up from 
town and he thought this guy was just de- 
liverin’ a letter at Mr. Walling’s. 

She worked it smooth as rubber up to the 
finish. . Is the man hurt bad?” 

“‘ After walkin’ seven miles with a hole in 
him, he ain’t healthy, but he’ll do, friend. 
You better go and say somethin’ friendly 
an’ courteous,” Joe told the manager, 
“cause he’s a pretty sad egg—all ashamed 
of himself an’ ready to baw! for his mamma 
any minute.” 

“He hasn’t got one,” said Mr. Walling, 
and walked quickly up the drive to the 
white house, which took him in while Er- 
myntrude put a second black kitten at 
Stukely’s feet and the detectives drew 
o to their machine in a murmur of low 
talk. 

Stukely picked up the kittens and strolled 
away down the hot grass and between 
trunks of sinless apple trees. A thin sick- 
ness kept his throat hard and bitter. You 
packed tomatoes for these people and sent 
pounds of butter down to New York and 
passed them on the street and then they 
spent their nights shooting each other and 
planning escapes from each other by the 
foulest means. And men got married! The 
world had no security anywhere. The 
helpless kittens were as well off ashumanity. 
He scowled over his shoulder at Joe Fan- 
cher and growled, ‘I don’t see anything 


funny! id 
‘You are, ace.” 
“Am I? How?” 


“You look just like you did when the 
new churn didn’t make butter. What you 
grievin’ for? Where’s the good of your 
daddy preachin’ how Eve said, ‘Gimme 
that apple yonder, Adam,’ and poor ol’ 
Adam bein’ fool enough, with the snake all 
wriggly under a rhubarb laughin’ his head 
offa his tail; or about how Delilah did 
Samson when she got sick of watchin’ him 
skin lions on the gallery? Uh-huh! And 
you brought it onta yourself playin’ with 
black cats. Where you carryin’ 
the 2m?” 

“The garage. I let Ermyntrude put them 
the re.” 
“And why’s she now movin’ them?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose because she’s 
a woman,” Stukely sneered. “ And damned 
if I see why this Kendall walked along with 
that hag after she’d shot him!” 

“Oh, child, you'll break my heart! Think 
he knew she plugged him? You do her 
wrong! All a guy knows when he’s bein’ 
shot at in the dark is that he wants to be 
gone from there. . I respect this 
dame a lot. Where she loses out is that she 
ain’t wise enough to see that this Walling 
is too soft-hearted a guy to bing Kendall 
into the hoosgow, like she would if she was a 
rich man and somebody tried to bust inta her 
house. So she’ll have to reside in San Fran- 
cisco or Vancouver 4 while. In two to three 
years she'll be married to some very nice old 
guy with a lotta coin and her hair’ll be a 
different sorta yella 
and if anybody says 


she could find a better lot of matrimony? 
And her right in a hotel on Broadway where 
movie ladies come in to lunch all covered 
with stuff, and guys like your Uncle George 
go through the lobby an’ have the chef ~ 4 
to order dinner very special for an Englis 
banker? An’ here’s old Mr. Oilcan, from 
Enid, Oklahoma, showin’ her his daugh- 
ter’s picture that died of croup when she 
was six weeks old and was named Flora for 
her aunt in Bucyrus, Ohio, that useda play 
the organ in the Meth’ dist church. 

You’re awful funny, ace. You expect peo- 
ple to act like they don’t want to. You've 
just saw this Mr. Walling behave himself 
whiter than chalk, but you’re all bellyache 
because this skinny blonde with her mouth 
all mean in the corners an’ no legs in her 
stockings ain’t been a lady... . . It’s 
how David felt when King Saul heaved the 
spear at him after him playin’ Yiddish jazz 
on his harp so pretty, an’ killin’ old Mrs. 
Goliath’s boy so handy in the woodlot. 
You gotta learn that people nearly all do 
what they want to an’ then blame the 
weather—like I did yesterday when I didn’t 
turn up to help you milk, an’ you did last 
Tuesday.”’ Joe drawled, swinging open the 
door of the garage, “This is Sunday, and 
I feel all moral an’ I’m pointin’ these things 
out se you'll be a better boy, bud, and —— 
Huh?’ 

Stukely managed, “J-Joe!’’ and then 
stood with the fat kittens wriggling under 
his chin. One streak of light descended 
slanting from the building’s single window 
and made the yellow hair luminous as the 
woman slipped down from the bench below 
the dusty panes and glanced at Joe so 
quickly that he hardly saw her pupils flash 
in the shadow beside the car’s bulk 

“Are those policemen with Mark Wal- 
ling?” 

““Where’s any Mr. Mark Walling, 
lady? How would he be here—un- 
less” Joe said, ‘“‘somebody sent for him.” 

“Of course that was Walling who went 
into the house! I telephoned for him!” 

“You're gettin’ very honest, lady. And 
you'll go on and say that you took a lotta 
pains to write Mr. Walling that your hus- 
band was gonna bust in his house last 
night?” 

The faintest pause happened before she 
spoke again, and then she said: 

‘Yes. I wanted Lew taught a lesson. 
He’s been doing things that he shouldn’t 


and —— 

“Uh-huh! And a few months in the 
lockyup would all sorta straighten him out 
and make a new man of him. I see,” said 
Joe, beaming at her, his eyes green. 
ling’s an old friend an’ won’t be too hard 
on him; acted very nice right now. He's 
awful sorry his French butler plugged a 
hole in your husband an’ killed that driver. 
Very nice easy-goin’ guy. And you'll be 
waitin’ at the prison gates when Lew comes 
out all reformed an’ take him off out West 
to begin life anew, huh?” 

There was a motion of the yellow hair. 
The head sank and lifted. She said, ‘‘ You 
don’t know how horrible it was, last night! 
And—it’s been dreadful for months! You 
don’t know what it’s like to watch some- 
body you care for g-going to pieces under 
your eyes and —— 
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“Yeh. I expect it’s very sad. It’s how 
_ Whibble felt out in Eutropius when I 

oung watchin’ his wife take care of 
ane ids an’ do laundry for grandmamma. 
Finally he just couldn’t stand it any longer, 
and spilled the kerosene can right on the 
bedroom floor an’ dropped a match on it 
and was extremely handsome at the fun- 
eral. . . . Would you mind shuttin’ the 
door, Stuke? Gimme that gun in your 
pocket, lady. Give it here, sister! 
Give it here,” said Joe, without raising his 
voice from the melody of the drawl, ‘an’ 


right off, or I'll forget about bein’ polite to | 
women, an’ lam the head offa you! ’Cause | 


Walling’s butler was usin’ blank cartridges, 


last night, and you ain't got a word left to | 


say, sister! And your Lew can’t be 


stuck in jail so’s you can get a divorce off | 
of him an’ marry nobody. . . . He | 
didn’t break into nobody’s house in the night 


season with intent to commit a robbery 
therein, like Judge Sims useda read out in 
court when I was young down in Gawgia. 
Uh-huh! After all the trouble you went to 
to sit on the bed nights combin’ your hair 
an’ sayin’ how nasty it is of Mr. Walling 
to be a rich guy an’ 3 et a lot of sapphires 
up at his place in the country when Gawd 
knows you're Josin’ all the Pa off your 
fingers bangin’ keys all day and —— You 
gonna gimme that gun, girl? Stuke’s very 
sens’tive an’ ain’t ever seen a dame smacked 
in the face. We're all preacher's folks an’ 
he’s been raised nice. . . Thank 
you. . . . Ladies with mouths like you 
got always get very reasonable if they think 
they’re gonna be hurt. As for old Mr. 
Oilean, down in New York, sister, he’ll 
never be yours, but I hear there’s plenty of 
timbermen and so on out in Vancouver; or 
you might try Fresno. There’s a guy useda 
be in my battalion runs the hotel. Don't 
change your hair any, ‘cause it’s mighty be- 
comin’ to you thataway. You look sorta 
frail and innocent. Did you ever read the 

tom any, when you were young out in 
Ohio? 


She said nothing. Immense blue lines 


had risen in her wrists as the empty hands | 
hung facing Stukely, and her nostrils were | 


stiff circles as she stared at Joe, whose 
frown deepened until she nodded, and then 
slacked. 

“There’s a lot of good readin’ in it, ain't 
there? The language is much more sorta 


grand than folks can spill nowadays. Re- | 


member where it says, ‘And they showed 
him mercy, and said unto him: Depart 
from among us’? What you do is to walk 
down the creek by the cemetery an’ get 
on the two o’clock train west. You got 
plenty of money in a purse on you some- 
where that Lew never knew nothin’ of. 
It’s the two o'clock west you'll get on, 
sister r. Walling’s sent word to 
New York so you'll be awful unpopular 
with old Mr. Oilean or anybody down 
there. You get on this train, an’ keep goin’. 


Open the back door for the lady, you | 


Stuke! Where’s your manners?’ 

“Damned if I will!’’ Stukely barked, and 
turned his back. 

“Ace, don’t be so rude to a lady! ‘ 
Out this way, sister. No need for you to be 
stared at by those nasty detectives out 
front. . . . They might remember you 

too well and meet 
you accidental in 





‘Wouldn't you like 
to be an actress, 
Mrs. Gumph? 
she’ll say ‘Mercy 
no! They seem 
such peculiah kinda 
folks,’ and go on 
pourin’ tea in Van- 
couver or wherever. 
Nor don’t you fret, 
babe, ‘cause inside 
her dome the lady 
ain’t thinkin’ ill of 
herself. Think how 
much wrong this 
Kendall’s done her 
too!” 

“Wrong!” 

“Uh-huh! Didn’t 
the poor ape go an’ 
marry her an’ then 
not make any 
money,soshehadda 
bang a typewriter 
some more? And 
didn’t he just sorta 
insist on lovin’ her, 
when he’d ought 
to’ve died of some- 








San Franciscosome- 
time when you're 
all grand in your 
next husband’s au- 
tomobile down 
Market Street... . 
Just walk by the 
hawgpen and don’t 
stop to talk to yas 
relatives. R 
Goo’-by.” 

Her soles grated 


the rear door of the 
little building and 
then paused. She 


are you, 
how?” 
‘‘I’m nobody. 
Just a guy that’s 
been around a good 
deal. I’m pretty 
s'’phisticated. . . . 
Goo’-by. Next time 
re try to kill any- 
pody, be sure an’ 
throw the gun 
away. .. . Goo’- 








thin’ or run off with 
another blonde, so 
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Twilight, Lake Arrowhead, California 


by.’ 
The door shut. 


on concrete toward | 


said queerly, ‘Who | 
any- | 


| Clyde, Ohio 





Sauerkraut 
and Prolongation 
of Life 


“The general public will do well to eat 
sauerkraut much more liberally as a 
routine in keeping fit.” That, in sub- 
stance, is the recommendation of 
many leaders in the constantly grow- 
ing health movement. 

Writing of health preservation, Milo Hast- 
ings, Director, Physical Culture Food Re- 
search Laboratory, says; “Lactic ferments 
are one of the very best organic or food 
antiseptics. These ferments kill off the ge rns 
which cause poisonous intestinal decay, the 
absorption of which often results in auto- 
intoxication. In sauerkraut we have a food 
bearing abundant ferments as well as the min 
erals and vitamins which we find in fruits, and 
contains them in greater quantities.” 

Hygeia, the magazine published by the 
American Medical Association, recently con 
tained an article by Victor C. Vaughan re- 
counting Captain Cook's success in main- 
taining the health of his sailors during his 
famous voyage (1772-1775) by rationing 
sauerkraut. 

McCarrison, in “Studies in Deficiency 
Disease,” points out that a low vitamin con- 
tent in the diet renders the body more liable 
to infection. In sauerkraut nature has stored 
a wealth of the three vitamins necessary to 
growth and good health. 

That sauerkraut supplies, in rich measure, 
these life-sustaining vitamins and other 
health elements, and that this food is na- 
ture’s great conditioner and regulator, are 
the findings of science. All of the remark- 
able facts, with quotations from highest 
authorities, and many new tested recipes, 
are contained in the free book, “Sauerkraut 
as a Health Food.” If you, too, are inter- 
ested in good foods and good health, send 
the coupon for a copy. 


( Sanedoenen may be purchased at grocery ) 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores / 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this 

Booklet of 

Health Facts 
FREE 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 







Please send me postpaid your free booklet “Sauer 
kraut as a Health Food,’ with new vested recipes 





nature that I could arrange for it practically 
my own hours. For years, as a matter o! 
fact, I had been doing most of it in the very 
early morning, getting up at four and being 
all iy wey ong eight. The remainder of the 
day had nm, to be frank, frittered away. 
I did some desultory reading, a good part at 
the elub arnong current magazines and 
newepapers. I spert many hours on squash 
and tennis and golf. I was active enough 
and the days passed rapidly, but I had long 
been conscious of the fact that I was wast- 
ing too much time. 

Then my conscience pricked me about 
this 1 comforted myself in the belief that 
this was necessary relaxation. I worked 
every day in the year and took my vacation 
in this spread-out fashion. 

That was all very well, but it had become 
something of a routine and there were 
times when I feared I was growing stale. 
Had I been foot-free I would have traveled, 
but, with a family, that was not easily man- 
aged and, besides, was expensive. I had 
already been to Europe several times and 
am rot at all sure I brought back with me 
anything commensurate with the time and 
money | spent. 1 did not have sufficient 
background. I had hovered around Lon- 
don and Paris in rather a stupid and con- 
ventional fashion, and while the adventure 
was not a net joas it was not sufficiently 
stimulating to make worth a sacrifice any 
repetition, 

had one experience there, however, 
which I never forgot. With letters of intro- 
duction, | journeyed down to Oxford one 
day and lunched with an undergraduate. 
he meal wae served in his room and he 
excused himself for several interruptions 
while he received and sent off wires to some 
bookmaker with whom he was doing busi- 
ness on the races. He was intelligent, but 
his interests were not wholly in his studies. 
Yet the standard ef conversation which 
he established easily and naturally both 
surprised and émbarrassed me. Without 
affectation and with a familiarity which 
showed thoughtful re ading, he touched upon 
the current literatures not only of England 
but of France, Italy and Russia. It was 
clear, moreover, that his comments were 
based upon a historical background that 
had realiy become a part of him, There was 
nothing pedantic in bis attitude and he was 
not trying to impress me. He assumed that 
this material was as much at my command 
as at hie. It was not. It would not have 
been at the command of any American col- 
lege graduate, not specializing in English, 
in my acquaintance. Even a Harvard 
senior fresh from his divisionals would have 
only a book knowledge of this material. I 
was twenty years o'der than this young 
man, and I feit ashamed. Here was some- 
thing which appealed to me as in the nature 
of areal education. In the truest sense this 
fellow could be called a university man. 


The Obvious Thing to Do 


Ten years had passed since then and I 
had done nothing to make up for an igno- 
rance I was able to conceal only by main- 
taining a discreet silence. 

I might, to be sure. have read by myself, 
but to read syatematically is not an easy 
th ing to do for a man not trained as a 
scholar. it is more difficult in America 
than anywhere else. 

Then one morning, after more than 
twenty-five years of waiting, the obvious 
thing to do flashed intc my head. 

“Look here,”. | said to my wife, “why 
can't I go to college as well as the boy?” 

“Why not?” she asked. 

This was in the middle of the winter, just 
before midyears. 

“Do you suppose they would let me in 
for a course or two?’ 

“It's easy enough to find out,” she sug- 
gested. 

I put on my hat and walked up to the 
University—this time not for the boy, but 
for yeni I saw one of the deans. 

“It's a quarter of a century since I was a 
student here,” I said. ‘May I go on from 
where I left off?" 

“I don't see why not, if you're able,” he 
answered, “What class were you?” 

I told him, and he pressed a button. Ina 
few minutes a young lady appeared with 
a book which su ted the Doomsday 
Book. In it was the record of every mem- 
ber of my oid class in every study. I had 
received credits in five courses. 
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“Tf you plan for a degree you must pass 
twelve and a half more studies,” he an- 
nounced. “‘ You will be allowed to enter on 
the basis of the requirements in your orig- 
inal class.” 

“T can start this next half year?” 

“Any time you wish.” 

“Fine,” I said. 

He looked at me doubtfully. 

“You will have to do a lot of reading,” 
he warned. ‘The work will take time. It 
isn’t easy.” 

“I'm willing to work,” I agreed. 

Within an hour I was registered as a stu- 
dent in Harvard College, classified as an 
Oc C., which stands for out-of-course college. 


Breaking Through 


Beginning in the middle of the year I was 
obliged to take half courses, and chose for 
my first venture back again into academic 
fields a course in esthetics; another in six- 
teenth and seventeenth century French 
history; as a third, a survey course in phil- 
osophy; and as a fourth, a course on Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. I went into those first 
lectures feeling rather self-conscious and 
out of place. I was afraid I should stick out 
as a freak among these younger men, but 
the war had brought back many men grown 
old before their time, and these with a 
sprinkling of graduate students of all ages 
made me feel less conspicuous. Many 
looked to be actually older in years than I 
was. But even between me and the regular 
undergraduates there was not the notice- 
able difference in age that I had expected. In 
appearance and bearing these fellowsseemed 
anything but puna, They carried 
themselves with amazing assurance, and 
their faces, while not deeply marked by ex- 
perience, were anything but callow. Among 
them I attracted no attention. They re- 
ceived me with the same indifference they 
did their classmates. They are a conserva- 
tive lot. In a college of this size the mere 
fact that you sit next to a man is considered 
an accident, not an introduction. Often 
enough a neighbor takes his seat through- 
out an entire college year without even nod- 
ding. Often enough he does not even learn 
your name. This is not done so much in a 
caddish spirit asin a selfish spirit. As men 
meet in the classroom they are not inter- 
ested in one another. All their friendshi 
are formed outside —in the dining halls, the 
dormitories, but more particularly through 
their social and athletic activities. Those 
who enter college with large groups from 
the big preparatory schools have a big ad- 
vantage this way. Still, if a man is active 
and ambitious and has any real ability it is 
possible for him to break through. i met 
several boys of this type. 

One was the son of a man without any 
college training, who warned his son against 
choosing Harvard because of the tradi- 
tional cliquishness of the place. 

“Better pick a smaller college,” he ad- 
vised. * You'll be buried in Cambridge.” 

This fellow had no social connections 
and no athletic ability. He had no litera 
or musical talent. But he was alert, intelli- 
gent and ambitious. 

“If I'm the kind who is going to get 
buried I might as well find it out now as 
later,”’ he declared. 

He was neither self-assertive nor pre- 
sumptuous, but as soon as he entered Har- 
vard he looked around for opportunities. 
He tried for everything thrown open to free 
competition that he thought himself quali- 
fied to fill. He lost out in the trials for 
manager of the athletic teams, for here per- 
sonal friendships do count for something. 
Then he tried for the executive positions on 
the college periodicals. He found his open- 
ing with one magazine which had for years 
been a financial failure. He jumped in, and 
within six months had put the paper on its 
feet. This was enough to make him stick 
out, and he was taken into one of the lead- 
ing clubs and made treasurer. From this 
point on his progress was rapid and his 
record so good that he was later taken into 
one of the most desirable clubs in college, a 
rival of the first. This was unprecedented. 
He graduated, one of the premeent men of 
his class. 

I ran across another ic young fel- 
low who entered with ble abili 
as a ball player, but because he was 
to earn his own way gave up an al=ost 
assured position on the varsity team be- 
cause this called for too much time. He was 


waiting upon a college table for his meals 
and doing chores around the city, such as 
emptying ashes. In the spring he tried for 
the track team, because he found it possible 
to train for this without interfering with his 
work. Within a year he had qualified for 
the sprints, won his H and been taken into 
two clubs. 

A still more interesting success of this 
kind was the son of a sturdy New Eng- 
lander from a small country town where for 
years I have passed my summers. This boy 
was absolutely upon his own resources and 
depended upon the winning of scholarships 
for his education. This meant continued 
high standing in his studies. For the first 
two years he worked himself to skin and 
bones. Realizing the foolishness of this, he 
turned to athletics merely as a means for 
restoring his health. e was a typical 
grind, but he had a sound body, the inherit- 
ance of many generations of country folk. 
As a village schoolboy he had wrestled a 
little, and now he turned back to that 
hardy sport. He was unknown in the gym- 
nasium, and because of his slouchy bearing 
was considered at first as something of a 
joke. But he persisted with that grim de- 
termination which was already making 
him conspicuous among the men of high 
scholastic standing. Within a year he had 
made the team. The next year he was 
elected captain and that same year won the 
intercollegiate championship against men 
who were making athletics the chief object 
of their college career. At the same time he 
maintained his standing as an A man. 

I remembered how, nearly thirty years be- 
fore, coming to —? from a small country 
preparatory school, I had sat glum and re- 
served in my seat for fear of being thought 
intrusive. I made it a point now to talk as 
much as possible to this new generation. 
With few exceptions I found them respon- 
sive. Often they were at first somewhat 
patronizing, as though making a conces- 
sion, but as the months went by, this atti- 
tude wore away and they became more 
natural. 

The thing that astonished me from the 
start was the superiority of these young 
fellows over me in the handling of college 
work. I am not and never was a scholar, 
but neither in most cases were these boys. 
It was also true, as I tried to console my- 
self, that with them study was a vocation 
and with me an avocation. I was still 
carrying on my professional work and was 
obliged to keep that the chief interest of the 
day. But they, too, had their outside in- 
terests which consumed a great deal of 
their time and thought. It was to my ad- 
vantage that I was more mature than they 
and took a keener interest in the subject 
matter. On the whole, too, I worked as 
many hours and more conscientiously than 
most of them. Yet when the firat weekly 
written tests came I found these youngsters 
covering three sheets of notepaper to my 
one. hen the marks came back I had 
secured the low grade of D while they had 
won B's and C’s. This was in esthetics, 
a subject in which I was deeply interested 
and in which I had taken careful notes and 
done faithfully the outside réatting. 
turned to the young man next to me— 
a careless-appearing fellow who had never 
taken a note and who had appeared utterly 
indifferent to the lecturer. 

“What did you get?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, I pulled down a C.” 

“How in thunder did you do it?” I asked. 

“Bull,” he replied briefly. 


A Humiliating Start 


That is merely another word for bluff. 
The art consists of saying profusely the 
little you do know. It must be done seri- 
ously and skillfully. He handed me his 
paper. I looked it over. It sounded fairly 
sensible and left me with the impression 
that hereally knewsomething. At any rate, 
pore apes hy pind tony eth 
ta say n ow ) 
the subject, which was the literal truth. 

In French history I was humiliated with 
an E at the first hour examination. Here 

nm I had attended every lecture and 

en profuse notes, for the sa had 
been presented in both a scholarly and a 
dramatic fashion. I had enjoyed ye in” 
moment and had responded with a 
to the earnestness and enthusiasm of the 
speaker. He was keen about the period 
and spoke almost without reference to his 
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notes, striding up and down the platform 
with his thin white face reflecting his inter- 
est in these exciting years so crowded with 
romantic and clever personages. The trou- 
ble was that I had followed him as an en- 
tertainer, not as a teacher. I had failed to 
remember that I was here as a student. I 
had neglected details—precise details of 
dates. hermore, I had no background. 
For most of these men much of this material 
was review of work covered in general 
courses. Also it dovetailed into the history 
of the other Continental nations which they 
had studied. [ had come in at an angle 
which made it difficult. But even after all 
these excuses I realized I was no match as a 
student for these younger men. They had 
more elastic and retentive memories and 
knew the game. There were many A men 
here, and the amount of detail they knew 
for the moment filled me with envy. 

In the Emerson course I was doing some- 
what better. But even here I was worried. 
It was one thing to sit down by a study 
lamp and casually read through such an 
essay as that on Nature, receiving a vague 
and pleasurable impression, and quite an- 
other so to master it with a dozen others as 
to be able to write from memory a minute 
digest. The ground covered all the essays, 
the poems, the journals and a large amount 
of biographical matter. 


Son-to- Father Talk 


In the meanwhile reading was also piling 
up in my course in philosophy. This was 
supposed to be kindergarten work —a brief 
introductory preparation to a really serious 
study of the problems we here only sur- 
veyed. The lecturer was a smiling, disarm- 
ing ounger man, who, however, was doing 
brilliant original work in this field. He 
spoke easily and delightfully, but all the 
while he plodded steadily down the centu- 
ries from the beginning of thought, piling up 
name after name, theory after theory, with 
the steady, crushing progress of a glacier. 
He expected of us, of course, only a superfi- 
cial knowledge of each man and theory, but 
there were so many of them and, as we went 
on, the differentiation between them was so 
much a matter of a subtle definition of 
words and terms that even this modest task 
appeared impossible. This class consisted 
of a younger po of men than any of my 
others—mostly sophomores. Behind me 
sat a fat, good-natured, moon-faced youth 
who grunted at each lecture in hopeless con- 
fusion. He appealed to me. 

“What in thunder do you make out of 
this?”’ he asked. 

I tried my best to explain the particular 
problem worrying him. It was like talking 
to an infant. My words meant nothing at 
all. I did not understand how they could. 
These questions were as far removed from 
the current of his everyday thought as the 
planets above his head. We had weekly 
conferences where we discussed mind and 
matter, truth, beauty, the soul, and before 
the year was out some fifty various philoso- 
phies with all their ramifications. 

“‘Gosh,”’ said this young fellow at the end 
of every such hour, “‘can you beat it?”’ 

Yet somehow he staggered through. 

At the end of a month I began to realize 
that I had undertaken more work than I in- 
tended. At the rate I was going it looked 
to me as though I should fiunk, for I was 
under the same obligation as the rest of the 
undergraduate body to secure marks in 
most studies of C or better. If I did not the 
privilege of continuing my studiés here 
would, very rightfully, be withdrawn. The 
college was crowded to capacity and it was 
impossible to carry any deadwood. I be- 
gan to look worried and my son took a 
crack at me. 

“How’s it going, dad?” 

“So so,” I answered, 

“Got an A yet?” 

“No,” I admitted. 

“What was that last mark I saw in the 
history test?” 

“An E,” I confessed. 

“ee Gosh!” 

“What's more, I deserved it.” 

“You'll have to buck up or you'll be put 
on probation.” 

‘ ht.” 


“Isn't so —_ as it looked.” 

“Tt isn’t, and if you’ll take warning by 
me you'll put in some extra licks yourself in 
preparation for what’s coming to you.” 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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The Super-Quality Iron in the 
All-Steel, Fireproof Case , 


EDSPREADS, tablecloths, sheets—or lingeries, fine 
napery, daintiest laces—allarethesame to the Sunbeam! 















































With no otheriron is it possible for you to get so uniformly 
high an order of good ironing results—such consistent and 
continuous good-ironing service. 

That is because the Sunbeam is the very finest electric 
iron made, and, whatever the nature of your ironing needs, 
it is the most efficient. 

The Sunbeam Iron is guaranteed 
to give more years of good service than 
any other iron made—$7.50 


In the ALL-STEEL, FIREPROOF CASE, $8.50. 
Costs more? Yes—so does any super-quality piece of 
merchandise. Because it’s worth more! 


“You Need One Extra Good Iron” 
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YOU MEN who are interested in providing the finest and most THE DOMESTIC IRON—known as “the best $5 iron 
efficient labor-saving equipment for the women-folk who manage your made” —is also a product of this company. It is a good, ser- 
homes will appreciate on sight the advantages of the Sunbeam Set over the viceable iron which you may buy with the assurance of 
ordinary electric iron. You will immediately see in this new-day combina- getting the best value possible at the price. 











tion a very real improvement over anything heretofore available in the CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

electric iron field. Take home a Sunbeam Set, to make the day’s work just 35 Years Making Quality Products 

that much easier and more agreeable—and the women will bless you for 5542 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Iilinois 

a benefactor every time there is a bit of ironing to do. 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada y 
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keeps every handle tight 
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head stays tight 


on every Plumb tool’ 


EE that cone-shaped threaded wedge 
in the end of the handle? That is 
what keeps the handle tight. 


““You just give it a little turn and the 
wedge takes up the slack. That’s why 
Plumb calls it the ‘Take-up’ Wedge. 


**You know what a job it is to cut and 
drive a new wedge whenever the wood 
shrinks or the head works loose. You 
never have that trouble with a Plumb. 


“And a tight handle makes your work 
easier—and safe. You can hit straight 


when the head is on tight. A loose handle | 


breaks or the head flies off, but the handle 
of a Plumb stays put. 


“‘Plumb tools resist rust. Their rich, 
black finish adds years to your use of these 
tools. Their red handles are chemically 
treated to preserve the wood from decay. 


‘‘When vou use a Plumb Nail Ham- 
mer, you know why the carpenters want 
them. The larger face makes it easier to 
drive nails; the sharply curved claws 
make it easier to pu// them. The shorter 
neck gives balance to the tool, and the 
Take-up Wedge keeps the handle tight. 


“The Plumb Hatchet, too, is a finer 
tool for you. It cuts fast, because the 


blade is tapered just right for an easy, 
slicing stroke. It stays sharp because it is 
forged from Plumb Double Life steel, 
tempered hard for service, tough for wear. 


‘*The Plumb Scout Axe is a handy tool 
to use around the home, in camp, or on 
your automobile trip. A sheath comes 
with it, to protect blade and carry on the 
belt. It is the official Scout Axe—forged 
from the same grade of steel as the Plumb 
Axes that the woodsmen use. 


‘When you work on your car you'll 
need a Plumb Ball Pein Hammer, the 
machinists’ favorite tool. Its off-center 
head, with wider, stronger handle, gives 
more power to your blow. The weight 
is in a chunk, just back of the face. 


“Plumb has been making tools for sixty- 
eight years, so Plumb knows how to 
make them. You can’t go wrong when 
you buy a Plumb.” 


Your own hardware merchant—know- 
ing what good tool-users want—sells 
Plumb Double Life Hammers, Hatchets, 
Files, Sledges and Axes. He has them in 
the window or on the counter or show- 
case. Look for “ the red handle, the black 
head, and the name Plumb.” 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Factories, Philadelphia and St. Louis 
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Theyie worth moe 
Plumb Nail Hammer, 1 Ib. $1.30 


Plumb Hatchet, 1 Ib.,5.0z. 1.50 


Plumb Scout Axe, with in- 
fantry sheath....... 1.65 





Plumb Ball Pein Hammer, 
Dine a mak S06 & 48 1.00 


(Except in Far West and in Canada) 
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See how 
it works! 


Plumb Take-up Wedge 
keeps handle tight 


Look at the wedge illustrated. 

Note that the wedge tapers sharply 
from the top to the tip. 

The threads are big, sharp, sturdy. 

When this Take-up 
Wedge is tightened in 
the tapered hole, its V 
shape expands the 
wood against all sides 
of the eye, all the way 
in the hammer head. rae, ease 

The wedge takes up Sy ty 
the slack, forcing the 
handle to grip and hold the head on tight. 

Whenever the wood shrinks or the handle 
works loose, you re- 
tighten it with a turn 
of the wedge. 

Invented and pat- 
ented by Plumb, this 
wedge is used only in 
Plumb Tools. 

Users say that the 
Plumb Take-up 
Wedge is the greatest improvement ever 
made in hammers, hatchets and axes, be- 
cause it always keeps 
the black head tight 
on the red handle. 

The way for you to 
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enjoy the benefits of 
this wedge is to buy 
a Plumb Hammer, 
Hatchet or Axe. 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

“Haven't got anything as low as E yet in 
my work,” he reminded me. 

I was worried and chagrined, but at that 
I was stimulated. I was in this thing and 
meant to see it through. My mind was 
more active than it had been for years and, 
instead of being filled with the passing chit- 
chat of the daily papers, was charged with so 
much interesting material that I was in 
danger of becoming a conversational bore. 
I tried out at the clubs some of the good 
things I was hearing at my lectures, but I 
soon learned better. I was hobnobbing now 
with such men as Richelieu and Mazarin 
and Emerson and Thoreau and the Alcotts, 
with Lessing and Berkeley and Descartes, 
but when I attempted to introduce them 
into the conversation I was met with resent- 
ful silence and a yawn. Men hid themselves 
behind their papers—I had not read one 
for a month—or slid away to the card or 
billiard room. If I had continued I should 
have been voted the club pest. But I did 
not. I shut up. I was not spending so 
much time as formerly in my old haunts 
anyway, but when I did drop in for lunch or 
at the end of the day I contented myself 
with listening. It was with difficulty, how- 
ever, that I in my turn restrained a yawn. 

At home I had things more my own way. 
The table conversation of my three children 
had long disturbed me. Either they bolted 
their food in silence and hurried away or 
they aired their petty grievances among 
themselves or idly chattered and qratines. 
I had no wish to be pedantic and I had no 
ambition to bring up a group of precocious 
infants, but I did feel there was an oppor- 
tunity here for improvement which would 
aid digestion if nothing more. Both in my 
outside reading and in the lectures I was 
gathering a fund of anecdotes which were 
often humorous, often romantic, often 
thrilling. The past, in whatever subject, 
was crowded with drama and with interest- 
ing persons who were the best possible ma- 
terial for story-telling. I pretended to be 
merely entertaining in repeating these 
and, on the whole, succeeded, but in this 
way I carried them along poonen all my 
courses. French history, with such material 
as Henry of Navarre and Richelieu and 
Mazerin and the court of Louis XIV to 
draw upon, was the favorite subject. But 
even in philosophy Zeno and his paradoxes 
furnished several amusing hours, while the 
personalities of dozens of other philoso- 
phers, if not their theories, proved enter- 
taining. In wsthetics we were discussing 
modern psychological theories of why we 
enjoy colors and musical sounds and pic- 
tures—all answers to the everlasting ju- 
venile ery of “Why?” Emerson and his 
friend Thoreau, who made a perfect pencil 
and then quit because there was no more fun 
in it and who went to jail rather than pay 
his tax and was taken out in spite of him- 
self and who tramped the Cape and lived in 
the woods, were fine subjects. The Alcotts 
and their farming experiment was a mine. 


Making Knowledge Attractive 


The recital of their extreme humani- 
tarianism, which forbade their drinking 
milk for fear of robbing a prospective calf, 
forbade them from using the wool of sheep 
because it was robbery, from using animals 
as beasts of burden for fear of infringin 
upon an inalienable right to freedom, unti 
one by one these dreamers almost starved to 
death and it became necessary to drag off 
Alcott himself on a sled, was drama. I did 
not allow them tolaugh at the idealism back 
of this experiment, but only at the extreme 
to which it was carried. 

Even if they forgot all I told them, these 
talks of mine accomplished another impor- 
tant end; it gave them a new slant on col- 
lege work. I was treating this matter not 
as academic material—an obstacle in the 
path of happiness—but as- the source of 
lively table gossip. I was genuinely en- 
thusiastic, and this disarmed them. They. 
ceased to balk, as they would have done 
had they ower they were learning any- 
thing useful. They began to feel that, after 
all, there might be a certain amount of 
entertainment in this matter of securing an 
education. 

Certainly I was finding this true myself, 
in spite of the hard work. My whole atti- 
tude toward life was changed. I was gain- 
ing a perspective that made it possible for 
me to ignore the little frets and worries of 
everyday life. I had too many other things 
to think about to be irritated with current 
trivialities. My mind was more alert than 
it had been for years and I looked forward 





eagerly to every new day. The only trouble 
was there was not time enough. Every one 
of these courses furnished leads that I 
wished to follow up, but as it was I could 
just barely cover the prescribed reading. 
I never went into Widener Library without 
gasping for breath. Here were a million 
volumes, and few of them were utterly value- 
less. Yet out of them I was able to skim 
through only a few dozen. For years I had 
been going by this building without as 
much as stepping in, while thousands were 
still doing so and would so continue. To 
all but the fraction of one per cent this 
accumulated wisdom of the ages was as 
though it did not exist. These volumes 
were so many voices crying in a wilderness, 
even to many to whom this knowledge 
was easily available. 


Point-of:-the:Pencil Knowledge 


Those winter months passed like days, 
and spring came. The press in the yard 
turned green and the old elms leafed out 
and the sun shone with balmy warmth. It 
was a temptation I shared with other under- 
graduates to drop my books now and turn 
to the golf course and the tennis courts, 
But the June finals were looming up, and 
this meant a review of all the ground cov- 
ered, both in notes and outside reading. In 
the meanwhile there was no let-up in new 
material. Every lecturer acted as though 
he thought his the only course in college, 
and tried to crowd into these last few weeks 
as much as possible. I was dazed by the 
amount of detail I was supposed to memo- 
rize, particularly of names and dates. 
When I massed it all in front of me it 
seemed like a hopeless proposition, but I 
went at it. 

The boy watched me with a grin. 

“Think you'll make it?" he asked. 

“You bet your life I will,” I answered 
grimly. 

I turned back to my notes, but I was by 
no means as confident as I pretended to be. 

Surrounded by a group of young men 
who had not been born when I was in col- 
lege, I went through the ordeal of the June 
finals after that long lapse of years, Seated 
in the examination room with a blue book 
and that list of stubborn printed questions 
in front of me, supervised by tiptoeing proc- 
tors whose faces were as expressionless as 
the surface of the erased blackboards, I felt 
as absurdly uneasy as I had a quarter of a 
century before. 

Most of these younger men were cooler 
and more self-possessed than I, for they 
were better prepared. I had plunged into 
this work as from around a sharp curve, 
while they were making the ascent on high, 
after arunning start. They were in practice 
for this sort of thing. Passing an examina- 
tion is an art in itself and demands special 
training and experience. It calls for what is 
known as point-of-the-pencil knowledge; 
the kind that flows freely from a fountain 
pen, although, as Doctor Crothers once 
pointed out, when the ink flows too freely 
it is a sign the pen is running dry. These 
tests call also for a high order of skill in so 
elaborating upon what you know as to con- 
ceal what you don’t know. Most of the 
teaching staff flatter themselves that they 
can see through this ruse, but I have good 
reason for believing that they are mistaken. 
I met several boys who secured their de- 
grees this year upon their uncanny ability in 
this direction. 

Another useful attribute in the examina- 
tion room is a capacity for holding details 
not in themselves important. Judiciously 
sprinkled in, they seem to indicate very 
careful reading, although as a matter of fact 
they indicate nothing of the sort. They are 
crammed for the occasion to camouflage lit- 
tle or no reading. 

looked around the room at these 
younger men writing so energetically. My 
own position here seemed more like a mem- 
ory than a reality. These were the same 
fellows among whom I had sat so many 
years ago and I was only dreaming that I 
was here. But the proctor reminded me 
that this was stern reality by arog upon 
the blackboard in large figures the hour 
9:15. Time was passing. With an effort 
I concentrated my attention upon the ex- 
amination questions. 

I had expected an easier time of it than 
I was having. I figured that my added 
years of experience and my more mature 
outlook, together with my deeper interest 
in the subjects, would give an advantage. 
Up to a certain point this held true, but be- 
— that these facts worked against me. 

he ability to accumulate details and to 
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hold for a brief period this mass of unre- 


lated material was a young man’s game. | 


For this they had been in training some 
eight years. Their minds were flexible and 
élastic and could be crammed almost to the 
bursting point. Before every test they re- 
minded me of ewe lambs that have been fed 
from a bottle until they have rounded out 
like balloons. My own capacity for this sort 
of thing was slight. I could hold very lit- 
tle unrelated matter. I had to swallow 
more slowly and wait for the process of 
digestion. But the pace had been so fast 
that I had not been able to absorb as much 
as had been expected of me. 

These tests cover three hours and a man 
is supposed to write from twenty-five hun- 
dred to four thousand words. This calls for 
quick thinking. Not much time can be 
wasted looking about the room. 

Once I got started it did not seem fif- 
teen minutes before the proctor in a voice 
like that of an executioner—these fellows 
take themselves very seriously — announced, 
“The examination is now closed,” 

Men were scrambling to finish a last sen- 
tence, but not a minute extra was allowed. 

My final marks for these first four half 
courses were two B’s and two C’s, From 
the point of view of scholarship this was not 
a particularly good showing, but I was 
satisfied. It gave me credit for two full 
courses toward a degree and proved that I 
was capable at least of a passing grade. It 
justified me in going on with the work an- 


other year if it seemed worth the effort. | 


And it did, from every angle. 

I was in a new world here, and that in it- 
self meant much to me. To have discovered 
this within a five-minute walk of home was 
something to have accomplished. Men 
travel ten thousand miles and make all sorts 


of sacrifices for a change less radical and less | 


stimulating. 

My position in this new sphere seemed to 
me particularly favorable for getting the 
most out of it. I occupied a middle ground 
between the undergraduate who lacked the 
perspective of experience, and the profes- 


sorial staff who suffered somewhat from too | 


close an approach and froma vision apt to be 
dulled by concentration in a special field. It 
is a rare teacher who can do the intensive 
work demanded of him today as a special- 
ist, and keep in touch with other depart- 


ments. Two such men I met at Harvard, | 
both disciples of President Emeritus Eliot. | 


Their influence, like his, was very great. 


The Self-Assurance of Youth 


I occupied, too, a middle ground between 
the undergraduate body and the outside 
world. 
associating with these young men I had 
heard more intelligent conversation than I 
had heard in my clubs in the previous five 
years. I was taken to lunch at one of the 
prominent undergraduate societies and was 


surprised at the level of the table talk. | 


There was plenty of nonsense, as there 
should be, but these fellows fresh from their 
lectures were filled with interesting material 
which they were eager to discuss. Further- 
more, they were not afraid to discuss it 
and were no end clever in much of their 
criticism. They were nimble-witted, un- 
afraid and seif-confident — perhaps too self- 
confident. They Sondied | big questions 
about rather airily. ‘Sorry I can’t make 


it,” said one of these young fellows sadly as | 
he refused an invitation to a game of tennis. | 


“I've got to turn in a paper on God.” 


When the fall term opened in September | 
I was back for registration. Perhaps I was | 


spurred on by the remark of several friends 
who assured me that I would not last. 
“You did well to stick it out half a term,” 


said one of them, “‘but you can’t keep on,”’ | 


“Why not?” I demanded, 
“Can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” 


“That’s the difference between a dog and | 


a man,” I suggested. 


As a mutter of fact, I felt raore confident 
this second year than I had the first. I was | 


still a long way from a degree but I had 
learned a thing or two about this work that 
made me feel that it was bound to grow 
easier. Perhaps I was a little too cocky 
about it, for I chose four full courses. As it 
turned out, they were all fairly stiff, and one 
was decidedly more than that. One was a 
study of English history from 1688 on—as 
dramatic and as interesting a period to an 
American as could be found. The second 
course was a survey of English literature 
from Beowulf to the present—a presump- 
tuous undertaking on the face of it. The 
third was an advanced course in English 
(Continued on Page 165) 


In the six months that I had been | 
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(Continued from Page 163) 
composition, which was required of me fora 
degree. I anticipated little from this be- 
cause I was a writer by profession, but it 
proved one of the most valuable and inter- 
esting features of my program. The fourth 
course was a survey of fine arts from 5000 
B. C. to 1925. This, in my earlier college 
experience, had been known asa snap. It 
was so much of a snap that the entire var- 
sity football squad took it one season in 
order to secure more leisure. It happened, 
however, that the faculty had been holding 
quiet conferences during the previous sum- 
mer over the reputation the course had ac- 
quired, and decided to tighten it up. They 
did, and almost wrecked the team. It has 
been tightened ever since, until now it is one 
of the stiffest memory courses in the cata- 
logue. The work is handled as history, and 
not as esthetics. The idea is not to teach 
the youth of the land to admire pictures, 
sculpture and architecture, but actually to 
know something about them. In spite of 
this the course was crowded to the capacity 
of the lecture room. 

As I took my assigned seat at the opening 
classes I studied with interest the new 
faces about me. Most of them seemed to be 
surprisingly mature. The callow under- 
graduate is of the past—even in the prep 
schools. I attended last spring an Exeter- 
Andover track meet and saw full-grown 
men of twenty-one competing, and in some 
events coming close to world records. The 
upper group of any of these big schools are 
collegians before they enter college. 

The faces about me showed a cosmopol- 
itan parentage with racial characteristics 
definitely marked. The names revealed 
their origin even more clearly, as they do in 
the business world. The Mayflower ele- 
ment is not nearly so predominant as it was 
twenty-five years ago. Neither is the well- 
to-do element. There is little conspicu- 
ously fine dressing at Harvard. Men come 
into the classroom in any old sort of cos- 
tume and pass unnoticed. Sometimes this 
is carried to the point of affectation, just as 
the current style in undergraduate cars is to 
make them look as disreputable as possible. 
The swagger thing of the day is an old 
chassis with a pine-board seat, the radiator 
covers removed, and all loose parts fastened 
with wire and rope. 

Most of these undergraduate faces looked 
intelligent, but their expression was one of 
indifference. If they were not actually 
bored they were certainly passive. Still, I 
think this attitude, for the most part tradi- 
tional, can be broken down. To try it out I 
made several overtures. 


The Concentration System 


A young man in a seat ahead of me knew 
a group of half a dozen boys around him. 
He was an alert, likable chap, who talked a 
good deal about playing squash. One morn- 
ing as he came in I spoke. 

“‘I’d like to take you on sometime,” 
I said. 

He glanced at me in surprise. I was obvi- 
ously older and looked somewhat heavy. 
He hesitated a moment and then answered, 
“Sure.” 

We made an appointment, and much to 
his surprise I trimmed him handily, for I 
had been playing steadily for ten years. 
I found him interesting and we had several 
games after this. 

Most friendships in college, however, are 
made in the dormitories. I met later a man 
who had come back to college after being 
ten years out. He was married, had several 
children, and had resigned from a lucrative 
business position in order to prepare himself 
for teaching. He lived in the Yard, made 
several societies, and was on the crew 
squad, He was over thirty, but that never 
made him feel out of place. 

The first few weeks of the new college 
year were easy as always—disarmingly 
easy. I was fresh from a summer in Maire 
and I had no back work to worry about. 
But this peaceful period did not last long. 
It is surprising how much outside reading 
can be handed out—must be handed out 
even within a month, when an attempt is 
made to cover in so brief a period so much 
ground, If it were possible for a man to 
take a single course and read intelligently 
and thoroughly all the assigned reading he 
would then be left with something perma- 
nent. As it is he must do a great deal of 
superficial and rapid skimming which is 
soon forgotten. 

The average undergraduate today is 
doing in three years what was meant to be 
done in four and what properly could be 
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accomplished in not less than from six to 
eight years. The modern concentration 
system, which forces application to a group 
of subjects in the same field, is an attempt 
to remedy this weakness without increas- 
ing the period of study. It is working out 
fairly well, but it produces hothouse re- 
sults. It is no substitute for slow, steady 
growth. 

In English history we were soon handling 
in single lectures subjects upon which one 
could profitably spend a month; in English 
literature we were galloping past so many 
geniuses that it was a task merely to learn 
their names, while in fine arts we hurdled 
centuries, 

“Five minutes counts for fifty years ‘n 
this course,” said the lecturer as he apolo- 
gized for introducing a new subject toward 
the end of the hour. 

Professors stood, watch in hand, like 
race starters, waiting impatiently for the 
seven minutes to pass which were given 
men to get into the hall and seated, Often 
they began when the elatter was still on, 
and they were often talking while the men 
were putting up their notebooks and noisily 
swinging back their seats. I found lecture 
notes accumulating so rapidly that I had no 
time to look them over. Before one-half of 
an assigned reading list had been covered a 
new list was posted. I was worried, but 
these younger men took it calmly enough. 


The Generous Professor 


In my history course the young fellow 
who sat at my right spent perhaps five 
minutes drawing his initials and a face or 
two upon his notepaper and then went to 
sleep. He never took a note all that year. 
He claimed he never did any of the outside 
reading. It bored him. Yet in the semi- 
monthly tests he wrote industriously and 
generally managed to secure a C, 

“How do you do it?” I asked one day. 

He suppressed a yawn. 

“Don’t be so cutting,”’ he answered. 

“I’m honestly interested,” I persisted; 
“with all the reading I am able to do I just 
make it.’’ 

“Really?” 

“Yet you —— 

But he was too occupied with the crea- 
tion of a bathing girl in black and white to 
answer. 

On the other side of me was a young He- 
brew. He worked hard and the day before 
an examination was able to learn by mem- 
ory a list of from one to two hundred names 
and dates so that he knew them as surely as 
though he were looking at a printed page. 
Back of me sat two alert Middle Western 
youths who, judging from their conversa- 
tion, played bridge every night until early 
morning. In the classroom, however, they 
attended strictly to business and at the end 
of the year passed all their courses. Under 
the same conditions it would have been 
impossible for me to secure an E. 

In addition to the memory test, I was 
beaten in another direction by these 
younger men. The present-day tendency 
at Harvard in many courses is to get below 
fact knowledge and encourage the forma- 
tion of individual opinions. In the course 
in English literature the professor said 
again and again, “I want to know what 
your personal reaction to these men is. 
I don’t care whether you agree with me or 
with anyone else in the world. You will 
not be marked on the intrinsic value of your 
opinion, but whether or not you show that 
you have read with sufficient intelligence 
to have formed an opinion of some sort. 
Don’t be afraid to say you don’t like Shak- 
spere if that is the truth, but be ready to 
give your reasons.” 

Several days before an hour examination 
this man posted upon the board the follow- 
ing notice: ‘You may bring into the ex- 
amination room any books or notes you 
wish.” 

A sigh of relief swept over the class, and 
the faces of the’ three hundred students 
blended into one broad collective grin. It 
looked for a moment as though the greatest 
obstacle to a successful college career, the 
necessity to study, had at length been re- 
moved. I myself thought that here was an 
opportunity to get away from the strain of 
cramming. 

But the more I considered this generous 
proposal the less of a concession I saw it to 
be. In the sixty minutes allotted to the 
test there was certainly going to be little 
time for doing the prescribed reading, 
which in this case covered Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, Fielding’s Tom Jones, and plays 
by Goldsmith and Sheridan. In order to 
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refer to these books it was obviously neces- 
savy to know first what they contained. If 
one knew this, then the books themselves 
could prove of little service. In fact, they 
might turn out to be a burden, for it would 
be almost impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion to run through them if they were at 
hand. As the day for the examination ap- 
proached I eliminated one volume after 
another, until in the end I decided that the 
wisest procedure was to ignore wholly this 
kind invitation. | showed good judgment. 
Many raen staggered into the examination 
room with all the volumes their arms could 
hold, and later I saw them frantically turn- 
ing the pages and growing more and more 
confused with every passing second, It 
was like trying to catch three balls thrown 
at once. They missed them all 

The paper consisted of only one ques- 
tion “Suppose a seventeenth-century 
man of letters to have gone to the Elysian 
Fields, where he has retained a lively in- 
terest in literature. Write, as from him, a 
letter to some contemporary playwright, 
novelist or biographer, expressing his opin- 
iona as you have gathered them from your 
reading.” 

To give within a period of sixty minutes 
a seasoned reply tc such a question de- 
mands quick thinking based on real knowl- 
edge. While I was trying to formulate my 
opinion some of these undergraduates had 
covered a dozen pages. Here was where 
the boldness and irresponsibility of youth 
counted, Most of these fellows were ready 
with opinions on any conceivable subject. 
If they had none they were able to make 
them up on the spot. Furthermore, they 
were not afraid to voice themselves. They 
plunged ahead where an older man was 
inclined to pause and think. With good- 
natured naiveté, they were ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to give a critical estimate of 
Johnaon or Sheridan or Goldsmith, based 
sometimes on standard criticism picked up 
from footnotes in their desultory reading, 
but favored often enough with acute ob- 
servations of their own. Most of them 
turned in much better papers on this test 
than | did. 

Clever—-that is the word I kept using to 
myself in an endeavor to characterize this 
new generation of collegians. They were 
nimble-witted, unafraid and self-confident 
almost too self-con‘ident. Few of them 
considered education as a cultural end ing 
itweif, They valued their studies not as a 
means to finer living, but as a means to 
earning a living. 

“Of what use ic Greek anyhow?” asked 
a student of a professor of the old school. 

“Of no use, thank God," answered the 
white-haired schoier. 

There is littie of that spirit in the modern 
college. Greek, today, is scarcely more than 
a memory in the curriculum. Latin, be- 
cause of tes practical value, is given more 
consideration. Even the modern interest in 
fine arta has been partly cultivated by re- 
sort to a ruse. A recent bulletin issued by 
the National Board of Education spoke of 
the value of a knowledge of art in the pre- 
paring of acvertisements. Harvard in a 
recent plea for much-needed funds for this 
departmesit dwelt upon the work it was 
doting in educating men to serve as curators 
of museums and to undertake chemical re- 
search in the preservation of pictures. 


Candidates for Doctorates 


Nine out of ten of the young men I 
talked with viewed their work wholly as 

reparation for a profession. This has been 
ahs 0 upen them by the uirement de- 
manding & Bachelor of Arts for en- 
trance into the law, medical and theological 
schools. 

Even the school of business administra- 
tion now demands this degree. Theoreti- 
cally this is a move in the right direction, 
but it is jamming our colleges with men 
who look upon these three years merely as 
an obstacle te be overcome before settling 
down to really serious study. 

I found this attitude even among those 
intend‘ng to teach. It is the current fashion 
for all our smaller colleges to demand a 
doctor's degree of members of their staff, 
while in the larger universities advance is 
cynpe impossible without this degree. 

et in a great many cases this intense con- 
centration of three years extra on some 
petty subject is deadening, and is so recog- 
nized to be by the student. One has only to 
read the subjects of the doctors’ theses to 
appreciate this. A mean anxious to teach 
English literature is sentenced to master 
Anglo-Saxon and Old French among ether 
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things—to change himself from an enthu- 
mast into a no ot Many find this 
work impossible, and turn sadly away to 
other professions. Those who stick out the 
ordeal and fulfill the conditions are a hard- 
working lot. You will find them tucked 
away in the niches of Widener Library por- 
ing over theirbooks. 

By the time they have won their doc- 
torate they are likely to be out of touch with 
the young men they are to teach. One of the 
most popular and influential professors at 
Harvard today is a man who saved himself 
from this deadening process by interrupt- 
ing his teaching career with ten or more 
years of business life. The effect of this con- 
tact with the outside world is felt in every 
lecture he delivers. His courses are so 
crowded that he is obliged to limit the num- 
ber because of lack of seating space. It is 
significant, moreover, that his subject is 
English literature and that a large share 
of those who attend are men specializing in 
the sciences 


Professional Efficiency 


More, I think, than the faculty realize, 
the student selects his courses, so far as the 
concentration requirements permit, on the 
appeal of the personality of the men giving 
them. He turns away from the type of 
scholarship that is acquired at the expense 
of individuality. In the classroom gossip 
pena the arrival of the professor you 

ear such comments as these: “That's a 
good subject, but A is a dead one” or “ Be 
sure to take B’s course; he’s a corker.” 

This estimate is not based on the snap- 
course standard. There are no more snap 
courses at Harvard. It signifies that B has 
been able to rouse interest, and so is able, 
perhaps with less scholarship, to get his 
subject matter over, where A cannot. Yet 
in the choice of teachers this very human 
and valuable attribute is not taken into ac- 
count. Professors of this type are rare and 
seem almost to happen by accident in col- 
lege. Often enough they are rather sniffed 
at within academic circles, in the belief 
that to popularize education is to weaken it. 

Under modern conditions I found any 
close personal approach to a professor to be 
ere, impossible. That is not the 
ault of the professor. Many of them would 
welcome an opportunity to see more of 
be v4 upils, but they are living upon a 
schedtile as exacting as that of a modern 
business man. In such departments as 
those of literature and philosophythis seems 
ridiculously incongruous. I used to amuse 
myself by imagining Socrates trying to 
drop into a modern class in philosophy. 
Entering Emerson, the building devoted to 
philosophy at Harvard, he would find him- 
self, on the hour, in the midst of two 
streams of students—one trying to get out 
and another trying to get in through the 
same door. The attempt of two bodies to 
occupy the same space at the same time is 
manifestly doomed to failure, but it offers 
an opportunity for a pretty s le. In the 
classroom the professor sits with his watch 
in front of him counting off the seconds, At 
ten minutes past he is on his feet, for in this 
hour he will cover more ground than 
Socrates would have thought of covering in 
ten years. He talks as rapidly as it is possi- 
ble for the student to take notes, Five 
minutes before the closing hour a rustle is 
heard about the room as the students begin 
to fold papers, put away fountain pens and 
get set for the race to the next lecture. As 
the college bell ri the professor’s last 
sentence is lost and he himself is on the 
way to the door. To talk further with him, 
except in the regular conference od, an 
a ntment must be made. He has an 

ce and a secretary—everything but a 
time card to punch. He has, also, an as- 
sistant, to whom most of the consultation 
work is turned over. All I was ever able to 
see of one man through an entire half 
course was the few seconds I caught him as 
he raced from the lecture room to a tittle 
wooden box in which he dropped his at- 
tendance report and back again to his 
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office. Socrates certainly would have gasped 
at any attempt to clear up such problems as 
free will and absolutism within this scanty 


period. 

Yet i take off my hat to these men. The 
amount of work they do would paralyze the 
busiest of our busy business men. The idea 
that a modern college professor leads a 
quiet, reflective life n correction. He 
has to work sixteen hours a day at high 
speed. Few of them ever know the meaning 
of a real vacation. During the spring recess 
of two weeks I tried to get hold of one man 
who as the head of a big department has 
even more responsibility and more routine 
work than the average, only to find that he 
had darted off from Cambridge to Texas to 
deliver a lecture. The chances are that he 
took with him, to fill in any spare seconds, 
a suitcase full of themes. 

In one course the professor had to read 
and correct ninety themes a week with, in 
addition to this, thirty long themes every 
two weeks. He lectured twice a week on 
this subject, giving several hours to the 
preparation of each lecture. And this was 
only one of a half dozen courses. Moreover, 
this did not cover one-half of the duties 
required of him; faculty meetings, depart- 
ment meetings, and throughout the year 
dozens of outside lectures of an official na- 
ture. On top of this he was supposed to 
read every new book published in his par- 
ticular field. He was a man, too, well past 
his prime, who, if in business, would be en- 
joying a justly earned leisure on a private 
yacht or about a golf course. 

Another lecturer surprised me again and 
again by showing that before each lecture 
he himself went over all the reading pre- 
scribed in the course—an amount that 
pressed the undergraduate hard. This same 
man, in spite of the fact that he was a 
charming man of letters, talked at times 
like an efficiency expert. 

“You must learn to speed up both your 
reading and your writing ability,” he said. 
“Find out how much you read and digest 
normally per hour. You will discover that 
this is low, the result of lazy, slipshod 
methods. You can double this and triple it 
with practice. This is true of your writing. 
If your ordinary capacity is six hundred 
words an hour you can increase this with 
practice to one thousand. I have known 
men to approach almost two thousand. 
Don’t leave such things to chance. Work 
upon them,” 

He might have been a car manufacturer 
talking to his employes, and yet there was 
much truth in his advice. 


Almost Supermen 


The effect of such methods and of the 
tense atmosphere surrounding a modern 
college is shown in the pet mass Bo Oy Even 
if they are not all scholars, they walk with 
a quicker step than formerly. There is little 
pee anne If a man is not hustling about 

is studies he is hustling about other college 
activities. If he seeks to make the college 
papers, the ry + musical or theatrical 
organizations or the college managerships, 
the pace set is that of the modern business 
world. I knew one man who held the 
treasurership of a college periodical, and the 
amount of work he did was astonishing. He 
made frequent trips to New York, occa- 
sional trips to Washington, and hustled 
around Boston and Cambridge like an alert 
bond salesman. He rushed into his office to 
look over his mail and kept three or four 
assistants busy carrying out orders. Inci- 
dentally the social activities which went 
along with the office occupied him almosi 
every evening. In spite of this, however, he 
maintained a fair grade in his studies. 

Of course any branch of modern athletics 
calls for even more time, and yet some of 
these varsity players are straight A men. 
These fellows seem to me almost like super- 
men, for an A at Harvard is not won with- 
out much hard work of a sort that takes 
time. A great deal of reading must be 
done and many themes written. The latter 
run from three thousand to ten thousand 
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words and demand a preparation consuming 
hours. 

I passed all my mid-years and began the 
second half year with more confidence. As 
the weeks went by I found I was reading 
more rapidly and, what was still more im- 
portant, retaining more of what I read. 
My memory, with practice, steadily im- 
proved. 

In May I began to review for the June 
finals, which cover the work of the entire 
year. I was bewildered by the amount 
of material this included, but by concen- 
trating upon one subject at a time I man- 
a it. When my marks came in I found 
I had one A, one B, and two C’s. For an un- 
dergraduate this would be called indifferent 
work, but I am content. 

But after all, the degree is my least im- 
portant objective. I have been stimulated 
and informed. Current news means to me 
one thousand per cent more than it did a 
year ago. So do current thought and cur- 
rent literature and art. Though so long a 
resident of Cambridge, I had never visited 
our museums except in a perfunctory way, 
although some of the world’s masterpieces 
stood ready to reveal their beauty to any- 
one willing to spend a half hour in going to 
them—some, as in the Fogg Art Museum, 
within a five-minute walk. I know them 
today, but within another year I shall 
know them better. 


Keeping an Education 


I am living in a new world, and that is 
something to have accomplished with idle 
time in a year and a half. But to maintain 
my position I must keep at work. I have 
learned how quickly knowledge acquired in 
this forced fashion will slip away. For 
about a week after a final examination the 
average student is really something of an 
authority in his various subjects. Often 
enough by the following September fifty per 
cent of his information has become vague, 
and by the following June, when he has 
buried this beneath five more courses, it is 
pretty well blotted out. I am trying to 
avoid this loss by going over the work 
again and again in my mind. I plan, after 
graduating, to review my notes every year 
and build upon them by further correlative 
reading. To keep an education is quite as 
difficult a task as to acquire one. 

I showed my marks to the boy as soon as 
I received them. 

“See that A?”’ I said with some emphasis. 

“Hot stuff, dad. But there’s only one of 
them.” 

“To be sure. I’ll make you a present of 
ten dollars if you'll get it in the same 
course.” 

“eye on.” 

“And that B in English history isn’t so 
bad,” I continued. 

“No, but those two C’s ——” 

“That one in English literature is inex- 
cusable,”’ I admitted. “But if you make a 
C in fine arts I won’t object. You'll do 
some work to win that.” 

“T believe you.” 

I’m going to be in a position to help him 
when that time comes—not to escape hard 
work, but to check him up and see that he 
really gets hold of his subjects. I want him 
to be four full years on his academic 
studies—four full years without even 
knowing what his profession is to be. I 
want his life to be founded on the best that 
has been thought and said in the past. 
I want him to be educated and stay edu- 
cated, and four years is a brief enough 
period in which to acquire even a start. 
One of the serious problems of the future is 
how to educate our college graduates. If it 
is possible I am going to make this boy not 
only a Harvard man but an educated Har- 
vard man—educated not only at twenty- 
two but at thirty-two and sixty-two. 

In the meanwhile I have a long way to go 
myself. But when the old chapel bell began 
to ring again this September I was back to 
register. 

“Gosh,” said the boy, “I hope you'll 
graduate before I enter.” 

“T shall,” I assured him. “I may return 
after that as a graduate student, but of 
course as such I shall be entirely out of 
your class.”” 

“Then I'll never catch up with you.” 

But he will. I have a head start, but in 
the end this will prove my undoing. My 
degree will de dated 1926, but that will not 
wipe out the thirty nae that will have 
passed between my freshman and senior 
I shall stub my toe and 


ro Some d 
all, but until then I mean to give him a 
race. 
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Pompeian Powder Compact 





“BEAUTY GAINED IS LOVE RETAINED” 
a reproduction in only two colors of a portion of the beautiful 


new 1925 full-color Pompeian Art Panel, Use coupon below 








Have you learned how to select 
- your correct shade of face powder? 


When you use the shade of face powder 
that matches your skin, you get the most 
natural and the most beautiful results. 

EMME, FEANNETTE 


OMEN all havea keen appreciation for resu/ts 

Every woman has a desire to improve her ap- 
pearance when she uses cosmetics—and if she 1s 
clever, she will strive to make this improvement 
look as though it were a natural result rather than 
an artificial one. 

One of the first things every woman should learn 
about the use of powder on her face and neck and 
shoulders is that the shade of her powder should 
match the color-tones of her skin 


Pompeian Beauty Powder comes in four shades 
a shade for every typical skin. 


Little hints in judging tones of skin 


By far the greater number of women are medium 
types—they are neither the extreme blonde of the 
Norse women nor the extreme brunette type of the 
Mediterranean women, but a happy blending of 
the two that frequently produces the most piquant 
and individual of beauties. 

I have prepared a few simple descriptions of typ- 
ical skin-tones to provide a guide to women who 
are uncertain about their own skins 

If every woman would select her powder shades 
with the same care and discrimination she shows 
in matching materials for a new frock, the results 
would be most gratifying. 


The Medium skin. It is not always easy to de- 
termine whether your skin is medium, for its tone 


is not determined by the color of either eyes or hair, 
Women with medium skins may have almost any 
shade of eyes or hair, but the actual tone of the skin 
makes the type. 

Medium skins are warmer in tone than white 
skins, lighter in tone than olive skins, and less 
roseate than pink skins. 


These skins need the Naturelle shade of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder. So many American women should 
use this particular shade, and it is so perfected in 
the Pompeian Beauty Powder that I would almost 
persuade every woman who has not a strikingly 
blonde or brunette skin to try Pompeian powder in 
Naturelle shade! 


The White skin. We do not often see this white, 
white skin though it still appears in rare types. Few 
women, even of these white-skinned types, should 
use a pure white powder. White Pompeian Beauty 
Powder mixed with Naturelle Pompeian Beauty 
Powder is frequently the answer to this need. 


The Pink skin. Women with pink or flushed-look- 
ing skins often make the mistake of using a white 
or a dark powder. This only accents the pinkness. 
They should always use the pink tone of powder 
the Flesh shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


The Olive skin. The shade of powder for this rich 


hompeiag 


Beauly Powder 
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skin 1s Rachel Pompeian Beauty Powder. This 
powder shade on an olive skin accentuates the color 
of the eyes, the red of the lips, and the whitetiess of 
the teeth. Pompeian Beauty Powder, 6oc (slightly 
higher in ¢ ee ). At all toilet counters. 


The New Pompeian 
Beauty Powder Compact 

It comes in a round gilt case—thin, 
of course, to avoid ugly bulging 
when carried in pocket or bag. The 
mirror in the top covers the entire 
space, to give ample reflection—and 
the lamb’s wool puff has a satin top. 

Pompeian Beauty PowderCompact, 
$1.00 (slightly higher in Canada), 
At all toilet counters 


GET 1925 POMPEIAN PANEL 
AND FOUR SAMPLES 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, ‘Beauty 
Gained is Love Retained zc i8x7%. Done 
in full color by a famous artist; worth at least 
50c We send it with samples of Pomy ian 





Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day Cream and Night 
Cream tor toc 





} 
The Pompeian Co., 2320 Payne Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ (dime preferred) for tt 1925 
Pompeian Art Panel,’ Beaury Gained is Love Reta 1. and the 


four samples named in ofter 

Name 

Address 

City c 


Shade of face powder wanted 
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HEN yeu choose your 

new flashlight, get a Ray- 

O-Lite. You'll be sur- 
prised at the improved service its 
patented features provide. An 
automatic switch lock prevents 
accidental lighting and a spring 
shock absorber protects the lamp 
filaments against the force of 
bumps and falls.In beautyof finish 
and durability the value is there 
—and its advantages cost nothing 
extra. 


Ray-O-Lite flashlights and 
batteries ave universally popular 
among those who consider quality 
the best economy. 


tddresa Publi ity De partment at Madison for 
free copy ff “Radio Trouble Finder and Direc- 
tory of Broade : 


ting Stations 








Mister 

Ray-O Lite 
Your Guide to 
Guaranteed 
Batteries and 


Flashlights 
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Get Full Powered 
Batteries and Hashlights 


Ray-O-Lite dealers are equipped 
with this cabinet for your con- 
venience and protection.” You pay 
for fresh, full-strength batteries 
and lamps. This Ray-O-Lite Cab- 
inet insures your getting them. 
Convenient arrangements are pro- 
vided so that you may see the 
power of the product before you 
pay. Have the clerk make a test 
or make it yourself if you like, 
but a/ways test to be sure you are 
receiving the quality to which you 
are entitled. 

In almost every neighborhood 
there is a store with a stock of 
Ray-O-Lites on hand in the test- 
ing cabinet. You will always find 
them good places to trade, for mer- 
chants who make certain that you 
get fresh, full strength batteries, 
lamps and flashlights will protect 
your interests in other purchases. 
Patronize them. 

Asan extra precaution look for 
Mr. Ray-O-Lite’s picture on every 
product. He is your guide to guar- 
anteed batteries and flashlights, 











*For every dry cell use you can buy 
batteries identified by Mr, Ray-O-Lite, 
Your Guide to Guaranteed Baiteries 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 


Madison, Wisconsin 





Beat j ° Atlanta Dallas Denver Kansas City 
By 4 ' p omy F > Chicago New York / 


Minneapolis 
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trmour end Com 
pany ts desirous af 
giving the public 
sevens fe all facts 
thowt the meat 
business. That és 
the purpose af the 
wrees af advertine- 
ments el whick 
this ia No A 


me ete 





® 


TT 1 relative merii of big and little 

packers is an issue only with those 
who fear the monopoly bugaboo and 
who think that the benefits of com- 
petition result from the number of 
competitors, rather than the enter- 
prise, training and equipment of the 
competitors. 


Asa matter of fact, national or large 
packers perform a different function 
from that of local or small packers. 
Phe latter could no more do the work 
of the former than could street cars 
du the work of railroads. 


The function of the local packer is 
to provide his immediate territory with 
amarket for meat animals and a supply 
of meat. The function of the national 
packers is to market the surplus meat 
animals of one section, in other sections 
where the local supply is deficient. 


Chree-fourths of the nation’s meat 
avimals are produced West of the 
Mississippi river; three-fourths of the 
big consuming centers are East of 
the Mississippi—a thousand miles 
from the centers of production. 


Local packers, no matter how nu- 
merous, could never provide market- 
ing facilities bringing the West and the 
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East together. The local packer gets 
his meat animals from nearby sources 
and sells his meat in towns close by. 
He has equipment for rendering such 
service satisfactorily but he cannot 
market meat satisfactorily outside his 
own territory; nor buy continuously 
more animals than his local territory 
requires. 

National packers, on the other hand, 
have the equipment and facilities — 
storage capacity, refrigerator cars, 
branch houses and sales forces, lo- 
cated in all consuming centers—to 
conduct business on a national scale. 
As soon as a packer has these facili- 
ties, he automatically becomes a na- 
tional packer. Naturally, the national 
packer has a larger investment than 
has the local packer, but the real dif- 
ference between the two is in the 
service each performs rather than in 
the amount of money invested. 


Two factors make the service of 
the national packer imperative: 


1. Great central markets where the 
farmer can ship his live stock and be 
sure of buyers are a necessity to prof- 
itable live stock industry. Such mar- 
kets are made possible only by the 
national packers. 







Packers 


Link the producing West 
with the consuming East 


It takes a service national in scope to 
make meat always available to con- 
sumers everywhere and to provide 
farmers with a market for live stock. 


2. Widespread facilities for distrib- 
uting meat and carrying surpluses over 
from seasons of greatest production 
and light demand, to seasons of heavy 
consumption and light production, are 
necessary to keep the people ade- 
quately supplied at all times. 

It would be as unthinkable that 
farmers of the West should ship 
their live stock a thousand miles or 
more to innumerable local packers 
scattered throughout the East, as 
that the housewives in the East 
should send out to the West for 
next week’s meat. 

To have the meat industry of the 
nation handled exclusively by small 
local packing concerns would work a 
twofold hardship. 

First, it would deprive stockmen in 
the western states of a market for 
their surplus of live stock—the West 
cannot consume more than a small 
portion of the meat it produces, and 
agriculture itself would suffer severe- 
ly since its corn and forage crops are 
founded on live stock raising. 

Second, it would deprive people in 
the East of a meat supply equal to their 
needs, since the East does not produce 
nearly as much meat as it consumes. 


National packers are thus an economic necessity growing out of the needs 
of the nation and are inseparably linked with its general prosperity. 
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Once they had him down in Greenwich 
Village to speak on The Human Body— 
As it is and as it Should Be. Greenwich 
Village! And to art students! Personally 
speaking, the English language means 
nothing to me. I’m not its protector. It 
ean get in trouble and stay in trouble for 
all I ¢are. But truly, it’s wicked to do 
things to it that Smack does. It tears my 
heart out. I’m that sympathetic when 
Smack gets hold of five words in close suc- 
cession. For when he gets through with 
them you couldn’t get twenty pfennigs for 
them, even in the Balkan States, where 
they need languages so much. 

But Smack got away with it. ‘“Gor- 
geously naive’ was the way Mount de- 
scribed it the next day, and “the simple 
truth of an authentic artist’’ was what 
Smack had to say on human grace and 
rhythm. 

Somebody took motion pictures of him. 
He posed in a tiger skin for a magazine on 
physical culture. And another magazine, 
so fine that up to that time it had run noth- 
ing but art photographs of Mary Pickford, 
Billie Burke and Irene Castle, published a 
full-page mood study of our bucko. A 
mood study! 

And then he made his appearance as 
Arno a Rollicking God in Gods Athirst at 
the Artists’ Playhouse, down in the Village. 
The Grays had reached town a few days 
before from the final swing around the cir- 
cuit. Leading by four games and with the 
gang playing championship ball every 
minute, the old gonfalon, as I sometimes 
call it, seemed sewed up. Smack, the big 
bum, was whanging away in great shape, 
with the old home runs clicking every four 
or five days and plenty of singles between. 
It looked pretty rosy for the Grays when 
the Gulls hit town for that last series of six 
games. Four games behind the Grays, the 
Gulls did not look like a very serious menace. 

I went early that night to the Artists’ 
Playhouse. Anybody who knows where I 
rank in artistic circles will be able to tell 
you whether I got an invitation or not. It 
was very exclusive, the door man told me, 
and not even J. P. Morgan himself could 
get in without an invitation. So that 
meant, of course, that I had to slip him a 
simoleon. 

The Artists’ Playhouse was a dump if 
ever there was one. If you can imagine a 
theater different from the Hippodrome in 
every respect, bar none, you know what 
the Artists’ Playhouse looked like. Mount 
was already there, down front, talking to a 
couple of bloods wearing orange ties. I 
took a back seat, where I wouldn’t be seen 
and thrown out on charges of cleanliness. 
The place filled up. The audience con- 
sisted of frowzy men and _ frowzier 
women, all smoking cigarettes, and I do 
not exaggerate when I say that two of them 
had on horn-rimmed spectacles. 

After a while, without any preliminaries, 
the lights went out. The footlights, follow- 
ing some hesitation, opened their eyes. The 
curtain went up, revealing, the program 
said, ‘‘At the Foot of the Mountain of the 
Gods,” but I regarded this as a gross 
exaggeration. On the other hand, I do not 
know how to describe this scenery other 
than to say that I have never seen anything 
like it anywhere, and I have seen almost 
everything. 

Low music first, and then a few girls 

suffering pitifully from malnutrition and 
down, apparently, to their last garment, 
tripped lightly out and hoofed it a bit. 
They ran hither and thither, being cunning, 
roguish, playful and what not, and in this 
festive fashion consumed about five min- 
utes. Then, suddenly, they all prostrated 
themselves toward the left rear entrance. 
Somebody blew a bugle. A drum rolled. 
Then Henry Dudley Riley—by the pro- 
gram—entered. 
He entered slowly, taking long steps, 
being stealthy, just like a milk wagon. He 
was next to naked, but composed. He 
looked around slowly at first and then 
began to rollick. He waved his arms, and 
one of them was so unfortunate as to catch 
a lightly clad maiden under the chin, lifting 
her off her feet. She sat down heavily, with 
an astonished look on her face. I laughed, 
but nobody else did. Smack didn’t notice; 
he was very intent on his rollicking. 

He paused occasionally to raise a clenched 
fist at the chandelier and swear, by panto- 
mime, a mighty oath to the gods athirst, 
but mostly he played tag with the gals. 
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THE ROLLICKING GOD 


(Continued from Page 9) 


I confess here and now that I do not know 
much about dancing. Frisco, Pat Rooney, 
Eddie Leonard, Harry Greb—they’re about 
my speed. But without looking it up in 
the books, I’m — to risk a small sum, 
say, ten simoleons, at Smack Riley did 
everything wrong that it is possible to do 
on two feet except to fall into the orchestra. 
I couldn’t have laughed more heartily if I’d 
just seen an umpire shot. 

The highbrows, though, were enthralled. 
They must have been ready to believe any- 
thing they read in the Sphere, for the pos 
way Smack could have been worse would 
have been by wearing a fire bucket on each 
foot. He’d knocked down half the scenery 
before he was through, and there wasn’t a 
girl on the stage that didn’t have the fear of 
God in her eyes as she heard the galumph- 
galumph of Smack Riley’s bare Number 
12’s pounding playfully along behind her. 

Then it ended. Arno backed into what 
was left of the scenery, stepped on a rope, 
tripped and dived into the wings. Speak- 
ing personally, I hoped he’d been knocked 
unconse ious, for I, at any rate, still had 
some pride in the good oid masculine sex. 
He didn’t come out again, even to ac- 
knowledge the anmese. which was good 
and loud, They called him bravo. And the 
next time I saw Smack he had his shirt and 
pants on and was thanking the audience 
individually, as he made his way to the 
door, for their kind appreciation. 

I listened in, eavesdropped on some of 


the talk: “ Primitive genius . . . astound- 
ing sense of grace . liquid move- 
ments crude brilliance . . . a 


sparkle of greatness ever present ... a 
reserve strength.” 
Vv 

T WAS a great day for baseball when the 

Grays and Gulls took the field. The 
Stadium was packed. Forty thousand 
people if there was a bat boy—and there 
was a bat boy. The Grays, fighting sports- 
men every one of them, smelled the World 
Series receipts; and the Gulls, just as true 
disciples of all that is highest and finest in 
sport, were also thinking about the jack 
that might be theirs. Both teams were 
keyed up, snappy, and the crowd soon 
showed that it was prepared to roar its 
lungs out. 

I looked for Smack. He was at the rail 
talking to Marshall Mount again, and 
somehow the sight depressed me, gave me 
a feeling that all was not well. Of course I 
had no reason for believing that the ex- 
hibition of the night before had cured the 
Smacker, but I did, at bottom, have some 
hope that it had. 

Presently he pried himself loose from 
Mount and, with the rest of the Grays, 
went out for fielding practice. It was then 
I saw that something was indeed wrong, 
and as near as I could figure it, the Smacker 
was still dizzy with art. For at the first 
fungo he exhibited some strange and, to 
me, incomprehensible didos. He started 
for the ball with long, stealthy strides, his 
arms swaying rhythmically with the swing 
of his body —and his body swung wickedly. 
It was a curious galumph and it served to 
bring him where the ball came down ex- 
actly forty-five seconds after the ball was 
down. 

One of the boys in the press box chuckled. 

“Who does that bum think he is, 
Gertrude Hoffman?”’ The open bleachers 
threw back its head and bayed at the sun. 
“Nick Altrock’s got nothing on that bird!’’ 
Everybody had noticed it; but only 
Mount and I, it seemed, had an inkling of 
the -xplanation; and Mount, the fathead, 
appeared anything but dissatisfied. 

The second fungo he could have taken in 
his tracks. Instead, he chose to run grace- 
fully around in a circle, swinging his arms 
most beautifully, and the ball nearly landed 
on his bean. The bleachers roared. Good 
old Smack Riley was being funny for them! 
Good old Smack! 

It might have been Greek, all right, but 
it wasn’t baseball. 

Then the game started. Rush worked 
for the Grays and Rocker hurled for the 
Gulls, and for five innings they put up 
what I would call a corking pitchers’ 
battle. It was three up, three down, with 
only new and then a fluky bingle getting a 
man on one of the hassocks. And during 
that time the owner of the splendid body 
in the right field was given no opportunity 
to do anything with it. At bat he got one 
hit, a single, and was left on first. It was 
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not until the first half of the sixth that 
anything happened for the records. 

Hoban, first up for the Gulls, beat out a 
bunt. Then he stole second. Barber sent 
a slow roller to short and Hoban made 
third on the out. This wasn’t so good, but 
time would tell, as I have said so many 
times. And then Heinie Schmidt raised a 
fly to right, directly at old reliable Smack 
Riley. 

Everything else being even, I would have 
breathed a sigh of relief, but nothing else 
was even. I wanted to close my eyes, but 
I didn’t. Maybe—perhaps—there was a 
chance that the big bum’s eye would be 
working and his mean right arm prepared 
for the shot to the plate if Hoban tried to 
score after the catch, but —— 

I watched Smack, together with forty 
thousand others, while he moved stealthily 
backward and forward, waving his arms to 
the tempo of the Humoresque, under that 
falling ball. Hoban was holding third by a 
toe, ready to dash for the,plate if anything 
happened. ‘ 

And then Smack caught it—caught it 
somewhere around his left shoulder blade. 
Not a graceful catch, perhaps, but it would 
do. And in the same second a roar swept 
the stands. Hoban had started for the 
plate—a desperate chance for a run that 
might mean the game. 

Then Smack whipped back his arm, his 
eye on the plate and the speeding H oban. 
He took a long, slow step, and at that 
instant I realized that it wasn’t Smack out 
there, but Arno the Rollicking God. His 
hand went back nearly to the ground. He 
hopped once or twice like a shot putter, 
and finally, with a sinuous movement, he 
got rid of the ball toward the =. By 
the time it reached the catcher, Hoban had 
crossed the plate, gone to the dugout and 
written a post card to his cousin in Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

There was what I would call pande- 
monium, mostly in the form of boos for the 
Smacker; but he appeared undisturbed, 
his art still intact. Three seats to my left 
Mount spoke: 

“That pose was qeteuitiogy like the 
Diseus Thrower, don’t you think? Just a 
flash, a haunting touch of beauty.” 

That one tally looked as big as seven, for 
it ended all scoring for the time being. It 
was again one-two-three in the sixth and 
the seventh, with Rush pitching first-rate 
ball. In fact one run began to look as 
though it were all that was going to be 
necessary 
But in ike eighth the Grays snapped out 
of it. Rush, whose last recorded hit occurred 
the year Tris Speaker got his first gray 
hair, socked one into left field and it was 
good for a single. Harrigan nts out 
to first, Rush taking second. Then Rocker 
skyrocketed, walking Massey and Hedges 
on eight straight balls. 


Boom! The roar started. The break was | 
here and the crowd realized it. The Grays | 


were swarming out of their dugout, crouch- 


ing on the grass, barking across the swell of | = 
the infield at the runners. There was a | 


tightening among the Gulls. The infielders 
leaned a fittle farther forward. The drive 
was coming and they were ready to meet it. 

The formless surge of sound, rolling in 


mass volume over the field, began to settle | 
into a steady thump-thump, a pounding of | 


_ as forty thousand people caught the 
thrill. 
And then the Smacker crawled out of the 


trench, caught up three bats and started | 


for the plate. The bases full and the king 
up! Forgotten was that slow throw home. 
This was the minute! This was drama— 
epic drama! 


Smack Riley swung his clubs ‘slowly 


while Rocker and Dowden conferred. Then | 


he tossed two of them aside and stepped 
into the batter’s box. He dug his cleats in 
the dirt, got a toe hold, waved his wagon 
tongue. Dowden, his mask adjusted, 
squatted, and Rocker tried his first, a 
curve over the outside, low. 

Wow! 

The Smacker had larruped it down 
the third-base line for a mile, into the 
bleachers—foul by inches, Rocker had 
nearly fainted. And when he saw Harry 
Lannigan, the Gulls’ manager, waving to 
him from the dugout that his bath was 
ready, he smiled a happy smile. He did 
not even wait to see who was coming from 
the bull pen to relieve him. 

(Continued on Page 173) 












































































ontto Socks 
are as remark- 
4. able for their long wear jE 
as for their good looks. |p 
As perfect in fit as they 
are supreme in comfort. 


ithe 


Your dealer will show —& 
you a wide range of 
styles, designs and 
shades appropriate for 
all occasions, 





Monito, No. 645, will 
lead in wool sock popu- 
larity this Fall. 
Look for the Golden 
Moor’s Head on 
each 
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Style is written in every line 
of CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Clothes. . . 


Young Men’s Style! . . . new, becoming, 


individualizing! And with this 
important postscript .... 








a real saving for you! 


When you go to the CLOTHCRAFT store in your town 
notice that while the new CLOTHCRAFT Styles for Fall 
closely follow the straighter, fuller lines that America’s 
young men are wearing this season, there is a marked 
individuality of style. That difference is good taste . . . the 
fruit of CLOTHCRAFT’S 80 years of tailoring for Ameri- 
can men. It is the quality that makes a man well-dressed ! 


That characteristic good taste in style shows itself in 
every line of the Young Men’s semi-English model illus- 
trated here. Observe the long, graceful roll of the 
open-notch lapels, the decidedly English rounding of 
the bottom corners, the slight shaping of the back, the 
straight fullness of the trousers. The coat has the 
CLOTHCRAFT rollo front and is three-eighths lined. 
The vest has blunt points. The trousers have half-top 
pockets. 


Style such as this can be designed into any garment, 
but only quality can keep it there. And CLOTHCRAFT 
quality . . . quality of fabrics! .. . . quality of tailoring! 


.... quality guaranteed in writing! .... is one reason 
that near a million men wear CLOTHCRAFT Tailored 
Clothes. You will be well-dressed .. . . at a lower price 


than you expect to pay... if you wear CLOTHCRAFT 
this Fall. 


“2 tie SS SS . 


CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Clothes are made by the oldest 
men’s clothing manufacturers in America . . . in the world’s 
largest single clothing plant . . . by an organization so cele- 
brated for its improvements in the quality of tailoring, and 
its cutting of unnecessary tailoring costs, that men come 
from every country on earth to watch its operation. That 
is why CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Clothes cost YOU less! 





CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Clothes and Overcoats 
are made in a variety of Men’s and Young Men’s 
styles, and a wide choice of the newest shades and 









patterns, from $25 to $45. 

CLOTHCRAFY “5130” Serge in Blue, Gray and 
Brown, at $29.50. And a heavier weight, “4130” 
De Luxe Serge, at $36.50. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 
2171 West 53rd Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Go to the CLOTHCRAFT Store in your town... and save money 
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(Continued from Page 171) 

A smallish figure had separated himself 
from the warmers-up down by the exit 
gate and was coming slowly across the 
field. Smack, accustomed to such changes, 
leaned carelessly on his bat, resting his 
rhythm for a few seconds. He might well 
have been an actor posing in a hired dress 
suit. The smallish figure neared the dia- 
mond, and the Smacker, noting it for the 
first time, straightened up suddenly. 

“Mulligan,” bawled the announcer, 
“now pitching for the Gulls!" 

A newcomer to the league, Mulligan was 
small, terrifically ugly, red-haired and 
gnarled in appearance, and he chewed on 
the world’s largest cud of tobacco. He 
savntered into this breach coolly. And 
with the bases full, Smack Riley at the bat, 
forty thousand people storming and a 
pennant not far in the future—it was what 
I would refer to as a tight pinch. 

But it was the Smacker, and not Mulli- 
gan, who seemed dumfounded. His eyes 
were frozen on the little pitcher, now toss- 
ing a practice ball to Dowden. And Mullii- 
gan’s ruddy face was worth a look or two 
as it shifted shapes regularly with the 
grinding of his tobacco. The Smacker was 
paralyzed. Nor did he move until Tim 
Hurley, the umpire at the plate, called him. 

“This ain’t no hotel lobby,” he said. 

The Banzai of Bingle, as I called him 
once, momentarily regained life. With a 
nervous jerk he stepped forward and swung 
his bat tentatively. But it died down 
slowly, and the forty thousand pounded, 
pounded, pounded, roaring—roaring for 
blood. Then Mulligan began to wind up. 

I myself, a veteran of the press box, the 
dean of sporting writers, have never seen 
anything like that wind-up, and, as I say, 
I have seen pretty nearly everything. But 
Mulligan! He involved himself in a chaos 
of arms and legs that showed no signs 
whatever of solution. His right arm swung 
three times and then plunged squarely 
through. 

He slapped himself in the face with his left 
foot. He laid his thorax on the pitcher’s 
plate. He revolved his head four times, 
strangled himself with his elbows, bit the 
back of his right knee, got both feet off 
the ground at the same time, remained 
stationary in the air, and finally, at the 
height of the maneuver, exuded the ball, 
it emerging, strangely enough, from his 
Adam’s apple. 

It was a strike. The Smacker did not even 
lift his bat from his shoulder, though the 
ball split the plate. He was paralyzed 
again; and if he’d been only a little more 
lifelike he might have passed for a statue 
Athlete Dumfounded. 

Mulligan got the ball back and the same 
thing happened again. This time the ball 
appeared from the small of his back, but, 
wherever it came from, it proved to be an- 
other strike all the same. 

The Stadium stood up, boomed its call to 
the four ends of Hariem. 

The Smacker stood oblivious of his de- 
mise. His glazed eyes remained on Mulli- 
gan and, as he watched, the red-haired 
pitcher shifted the tumor of plug cut from 
the right side of his head to the left. The 





shape of his whole superstructure was 
altered. Whereas there had been a goiter 
on the right side, there was then a wen on 
the left. It was astounding—and terrible. 
And then there was a sudden higher roar. 
The Smacker had crumpled to the ground 
in a swoon, 
v 

EADERS, the rest is eyewitness stuff 

corroborated by the records and ex- 
plainable by psychology. 
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You don’t remember who finished second 


in the league last year, for nobody ever 
remembers who finished second; but I’ll 
tell you. It was the Grays. 

There was another inning to this game 
I’ve described, to be sure, and five other 
games to be played, but this is one of those 
things stranger and more tragic than fiction. 
I could have made this the final game of 
the season, and it the deciding game, too, 
but these are facts. 

When they took the heart out of Smack 
Riley they took the heart out of the Grays, 


and after that they played with all the | 
skill of nine Bulgars. But as I said, I’m | 
only a plain man, just a reporter, and not a | 
dramatic critic, as Mount is now, or even a | 
psychologist, so I can account for what | 


happened only by what I saw and heard. 

I was present when Smack was broughi 
back to life. 
look in his eyes, the look’ which remained 
there throughout the series. I was ,.«3ent 
when he uttered his first words on regaining 
consciousness, the only words that he ever 


I saw the baffled and tortured | 


uttered on the subject, They were poignant | 
sounds, rising from the soul of a tormented | 


Arno. 
“That,” he said slowly, thoughtfully, 
shuddering again at the very thought, 


“was the most unzsthetic thing I ever 


seen,”” 


I witnessed also his pitiful trips to the | 


plate, a broken man, with scarcely life 


enough to lift his bat, and his doleful yo 
e 


back to the bench. And I was there at t 
end of the sixth game 
Grays had lost in succession, and the pen- 
nant gone—when the first original thought 


the sixth game the | 


the Smacker ever had came into his head | 


with dazzling clearness. 
by a remark from Harrison, the center 
fielder. 


It was prompted | 


“Well, Smack,” he said, “it’s all over, 


and you'll not get that superhetrodyne 


radio set you said you was, the first day of | 


the season, outa the series money.” 

The Smacker rose suddenly. 
of understanding came into his eyes, the 
first, | suppose, in years. He crawled out 


A gleam | 


of the dugout, selected a bat carefully | 


and then straightened up. His arm went 
back, less like Arno than anything he'd 
done in weeks, and in a flash a long black 
bat whirred through the air straight at the 
press box. 
“There’s too damned much 
going on round here!” 
he bat reached Mount, but the words 
didn’t. It caught him on the ear, and now 
he is the only dramatic critic in New York 
with a cauliflower ear. 
And these, readers, are the facts, the 
evidence on which I accuse Marshall Mount 
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AWN GY E. ¥. KEMOLE 


This New Art is So Hetpful, Especially When One Has a Large Family to Care For 


of the Sphere and Smack Riley of the Grays. 
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The Finest Garter Ever Made! 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
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This Super Quality Paris 
Garter at $1.00 is the latest word in 
comfort and style. Cut generously 
of 14 inch wide peppy elastic in 
exclusive Paris color combinations. 
You should try a pair—ask for No. 
561 Paris. Others as low as 35¢ 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 


Also makers of Hickory Products 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


‘Time for a fresh pair? 









































predatory interests of the East were add- 
ing two or three hundred millions to the 
value of the crops —giving that little sum 
of money to the farmers out of their pri- 
vete pockets—-for a reactionary political 
Specifically te defeat the McNary- 
hitherto held out to be the 
farmer's one hope of deliverance. It was 
first among the measures left lying on the 
floor of Congress, What it proposed to do, 
was guaranteed to do, was to raise the farm 
’s dollar to a parity with other people’s 
dollars, so that a bushel of wheat should 
have as much value in exchange for Eastern 
products, such as implements and automo- 
biles, as it had before the war. And here 
now was that thing happening all of itself in 
a way everybody could understand, thanks 
candidate, no bloc, no party, no act 
ywngressional interference. 
Those of the po itical valling who act 
ipon the farmer through his afflictions were 
n an awkward dilemma. For the effect of 
this rise in prices, with good crops in hand, 
was greatly to lessen his afflictions, with no 
obligation te them. It altered the fortunes 
f people and changed their chemistries. It 
was liable also to change their politics. 
How it improved their economic condition 
is easily understood. Low costs, good crops, 
high prices. Once more they could speak as 
their mood was to the banker; they were 
about to pay him off. And the banker's 
chemistry was changed also. He turns out 
to be not so anxious to be paid off after all. 
He only wants to be sure that people can 
if they car: he doesnot wishit; if they 
can't he does. Altegether as it is on the 
other side of the window. The depositor 
wants his money out only when and if the 
banker cannot pay. If his money is safe he 
doesn’t want it. Borrowers, lenders, de- 
sare all of one mentality, 
eapecially here, where solvency is personal, 
the contacts intimate, and the best col- 
lateral is what you knew about the individ- 
ual character of a man, If their peaks of 
ecstasy and hollows of despond were a little 
staggered it wor ld »e better; but in that 
ease the curvy the life economic in the 
Northwest would be like the curve of it 
anywhere else. Whereas now and for a long 
time it will be exciting, unexpected, always 
ising. even when it is upside down. 
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Faith in the Soil 


» Northwest is no cur: unit. 


It is is definitely deliraited only by the lines 
of the Ninth Federal herve Bank Dis- 
trict, including Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Mentana. And these 
lines are arbitrary. But the Northwest is, 
first. of all, people 

At Fargo there is Fred Irish, Fargo is in 
North Dakota, where people last winter 
were calling upon the Farm Bloc at Wash- 
ington to lend them 
piws and chickens 
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BRINGING UP THE NORTHWEST 


(Continued from Page 4) 


It is a party of six. Irish drives. The Red 
River Valley is passed before the eye like 
a moving picture. Small villages are over- 
turned, This does not matter. Small vil- 
lages. are passing. It is one of the economic 
changes taking place unawares. There are 
interruptions. The party stops here and 
there to uproot sugar beets, which are ex- 
amined for size and symmetry; to thresh 
heads of wheat in the palm of the hand and 
count the berries—so many’ berries per 
head, so many bushels per acre; and to 
count the milk cans at the railroad stations. 
The milk can is a symbol. Communities, 
townships, whole counties have been saved 
by the milk ean. They will build a monu- 
ment to it. What it symbolizes is diversified 
farming, feeding, pasturing, dairying, in a 
country that had been almost ruined by 
persistent wheat cropping —wheat, wheat 
year after year on the same soil until the 
yield was small and they imagined the fer- 
tility of the land was exhausted. That is 
not so. President Coulter, of the agricul- 
tural college, said to them: “There is no 
fault of fertility. If you think there is, look 
at your landscape. It is covered with vege- 
tation. Weeds, perhaps, but vegetation. 
The land is wheat sick, not infertile. The 
fault is in the farming.” 

With this idea in mind they looked at 
their land and saw it new. Fertility unlim- 
ited. All it needed was different handling 
that is to say, rotation of crops instead of 
wheat, always wheat, the irresistible ninety- 
day gamble with Nature. And when you 
have had the land in other crops for a few 
years and then bring it back to wheat the 
yield is high again. Rotation means pota- 
toes, flax, alfalfa, sweet clover, cattle, the 
conversion of grass into flesh, milk and 
butterfat. Hence the milk can. 

It is slow work. To change the type of 
farming it is often necessary to change 
farmers. You see this taking place in the 
remorseless way of fittest survive. “That 
man will lose his farm,"’ says Irish, pointing 
to a thin stand of wheat. “You can’t 
change him. He's the fellow that says to 
the county agent, ‘You can’t tell me any- 
thing about farming. I’ve worn out two 
farms.’ He's about worn that one out. 
Someone else will have to build it up.” 
Then he points to a field of alfalfa, to one of 
sugar beets, to one of potatoes going over to 
the horizon. 

On all these had been wheat, nothing but 
wheat, year after year until now, and it 
had almost killed the country. 

Irish knows the history of every farm, 
and why the difference between a lean one 
and a fat one is only a wire fence—the same 
sun, the same soil, the same rain, the same 
God on both sides. 

He knows the farmer and his habits; his 
helpmeet, too, and what she does with the 
cream checks she gets from the village 


creamery; and whose barefooted girl that 
was in the road back there. Which explains 
how and why a bank may stay solvent in 
any kind of weather. 

After ninety miles of Red River Valley 
reel, Fargo returns. Irish sits down at his 
desk with his back to it. 

“Well, what did I tell you? I said this 
country would bloom again. We're all 
right. We had our lesson. The Lord chas- 
tised us as we deserved. But He’s with us 
now. »»W here did you ever see anything 
finer?”’ 

9 E beso corn. Your corn is late.” 

“He will make corn for us too. Don’t 
you worry. It’s been a little cool for the 
benefit of other things, and corn has had to 
wait. But you'll see. It will be hotter’n 
hell here in August.” 

Then he changes the subject. “Now 
about that article you wrote in THE Post. 
I was for it. A lot of the things you said 
didn’t taste very well, but they were true. 
People were het up at first. I suppose you 
heard from them, didn’t you? But then 
they set out to prove to the world they were 
all right, and found it was so. They proved 
it to themselves. We only had to get back 
to the ground, back to the flivver, back to 
work. We’vedonethat. There hasn’t been 
a high-priced car sold in this town since 
New Year's. Lots of flivvers. No thresh- 
ing machines or tractors, either. We're 
going off wheat. Mowers—we've bought a 
lot of mowers, a lot of cream separators and 
some corn binders. We hardly knew what a 
corn binder was. But you've seen a lot of 
corn today, haven’t you? There’s your 
trainload of Bottineau County farmers. 
Look them over.” 

Bottineau County is at the top of the 
state. It has been a favorite piayground 
of adversity and a stronghold of fallacy. 
But the Bottineau farmers are having a holi- 
day. The county agent has rounded up 
nearly six hundred of them for a summer 
pienic, which means a gathering, a feasti 
together, some politics for that matter, and 
anything else that may occur. They have 
hired a special train of ten cars. They have 
been visiting the agriculturai college at 
Fargo and are now on their way to Grand 
Forks for two purposes. Oneistosee the fair. 
The other is to visit their own flour mill 
the celebrated state-owned gristmill that 
cost three millions of dollars and now is pro- 
ducing more than four thousand barreis of 
flour aday. It has been and is still the sub- 
ject of violent controversy. It doesn’t pay, 
because, for one reason, the cost of con- 
struction at war prices was very high. But 
the farmers will not easily part with the 
idea that it can be made to pay. 

This is a Nonpartisan idea —- Nonpartisan 
with the capital N, which makes it a polit- 
ical word; and the saying is they won't be- 
lieve the mill is an economic failure until 
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one whom they trust of the Nonpartisan 
faith has told them so. 

The Nonpartisan candidate for gover 
nor tells them he will make it pay. Mean- 
while they are learning something about 
business. They have seen their own Da- 
kota Maid flour, ground of North Dakota 
wheat, sell for less in South Dakota than 
they charge themselves for it. It isa shock, 
but they stand it. Once they caught the 
mill buying high gluten grain outside the 
state, in place of their own, because good 
milling required it. That they would not 
stand. 

It is a beautiful mill, but it cost too 
much. It doesn’t have to pay taxes or in- 
terest; if it can pay its daily keep every- 
body will besatisfied. Meanwhile, of course, 
it has put out of competition a number of 
small independent millers who had to pay 
taxes and interest and whose flour was not 
emotionally preferred. 


A Pessimistic Banker 


Let those worry who should. The Bot- 
tineau County farmers are not worried. 
One is surprised at the general aspect of 
them. They are very well got together. 
They have their own band. Their women, 
many of them, have bobbed their hair and 
know how to dress for it. There is a 
banker along. He has in his countenance 
some of that anxiety which is missing 
among the farmers. The following colloquy 
occurs: 

‘Where else in the world would you see 
farmers like these of North Dakota? So 
well appearing—so prosperous looking? 
And yet we talk all the time as if American 
agriculture were bankrupt.” 

The banker shakes his head, disapprov- 
ing both of the observation for its content 
and of the reckless tone in which it has 
been made. Persons all around are listen- 


ng.. 

*“They are not prosperous,” he says very 
solemnly. ‘“ You are easily deceived.” 

“No? Then what gives them this illusory 
air of being so? What’s the matter with 
them?” 

ris Crops are looking a bit better,’’ he says, 

“‘and we've just had a little rain in the 
county. They are not prosperous. Far 
from it, sir—far from it.’ 

“Oh. Then the money they have paid 
the Great Northern to haul this special 
train six hundred miles, the clothes they 
are wearing, the food they have eaten to 
give them this well-nourished appearance 
all that is rain, is it? Something they 
haven't got? Something they expect to 
get?” 

The banker retorts, ‘‘I see. You’ve been 
talking to that Fred Irish.” 

The fair at Grand Forks is nothing much 
as fairs go in the Northwest. It is a county 
fair, only three or 
four times as big as 





out of the United 
States Treasury, 
pending the enact- 
ment of the Me- 
Nary-Haugen Bill; 
and Fred Irish is a 
banker who makes 
certain fierce invol- 
untary sounds, all of 
them solvent. 

it is a warm July 
morning. He looks 
a second time to 
make sure, and then 
embraces a tele- 
phone 

“Hello! This is 
Irish, Come 
here right away 
Bring the county 
agent if you see him. 
Aaybody else that’s 
handy, The man’s 
here who wrote 
That Pain in the 
Northwest, in THs 
SATURDAY EVENING 
Post What? 
Maybe But 

"'U show him 


oo 


over 


first we 
something 

With that he pulls 
on his hat, saying, 
‘*Cothe on if 
there's anything 





eas ‘ 
BE Ee 


the tri-state fair at 
Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. Twenty acres 
of automobiles 
parked in thesun. A 
private airplane 
parked in a field by 
itself, one farmer 
having telephoned 
that he wished to 
come that way, and 
could they give him 
a landing, where- 
upon they moved 
some cattle around 
and made room. 
Running races with 
amateur girl jock- 
eys. Nearly six 
hundred Bottineau 
County farmers lost 
in the throng, with 
a special train wait- 
ing to take them 
home. In the back- 
ground, against the 
sun, the three- 
million-dol flour 
mill n Da- 
kota wheat —grind- 
ing it at a loss. 

here else could 
this be? It is in 
North Dakota, 
where Townley 








that werriee you 
just leave 4 here.” 


The Pair at Aberdeen, South Dakota 


(Continued on 
Page 178) 
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Measure The Motors Before You Buy 


Compare the size of Lincoln Motors 
with any other motors of the same horse 


How do you usually buy equipment for 
your plant? You look at the different 
makes and compare them as to size, 
weight, appearance, and working ca- 
pacity. 

Why not use the same common 
sense method in’buying electric motors? 

After all it is the copper and iron 
which actually do the work in an 
electric motor. 

The more of this material there is, 
the more work the motor will do. 


power. 

Measure them—weigh them—look 
at the workmanship. 

Those who consider electric motors 
on this basis invariably buy Lincoln. 
You certainly cannot afford to buy 
without at least seeing this motor. 

We will gladly furnish you a Lincoln 
Motor for such comparison. 


“Link Up With Lincoln”’ 
THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY, General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Lincoln Electric Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto-Montreal 


Branch Offices: 


I D Philadelphia 








Des Moines New York City 


European Representatives: Allen-Liversidge, Ltd., London 


Exclusive Agencies Manufacturers aleo 
with Stock: of the Famous 


Eee LINCOLN 
ci. erat 
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Ball-bearings add three important im- 
provements to the PREMIER DUPLEX. 
No bother of oiling. Longer life to 
the motor, the vital part of the vacuum 
cleaner. And constant powerful 
suction year after year. 


It is famous for its double action. 
‘The powerful suction gets the dirt 
from the very depths of the nap. 


‘The motor-driven brush picks up all 


surface litter and brightens the rug 


Now both motor and brush are built 


ball-bearing—the brush for smooth 
running—and the motor for longer 
life and to keep the suction powerful. 


For years after other cleaners have 
worn out,the PREMIER DUPLEX 
will still get all the dirt. 





Premier 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 
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1 No more oil holes! 


That means no more chance 
for dust, dirt and grit to get 
into the running parts of the 
motor to lessen its life or slow 
it down. 


No need for oiling! 
Remember to oil the ma- 
chine—handling the messy oil 
can—these are two things the 
average housewife is glad to 
have eliminated in a vacuum 
cleaner, 


The ball-bearings do nct 


wear! In a 2000 hour test 
the ball-bearings showed prac- 
tically no sign of wear—the 
motor kept its speed—the suc- 
tion kept its power, This test 
equals over 14 years of average 
he usehoid use 


No more over-oiling or 
under-oiling! That's im- 
portant. The majority of vac- 
uum cleaner troubles are due 
to these two errors. 


A ball-bearing motor 

runs more easily —more quietly 
more smoothly. It will do 

more work—use less current 
keep Cleaner, 


The ball-bearing cleaner 
means longer life for your car- 
pets, for it means years of clean- 
liness, free from nap-cutting grit. 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 510 


cuum Cleaner Company, Led., Toronto and 


Distributed in Canada by ier Va ym 
d E Led., General Offices, Toronto 


the Prem 
Winnipeg; and the Canadian General Electric Company, 
Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX 
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STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 


\ 7 


BENT BONES 
that were bent by 
pointed shoes 
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Child's Educator 
Russia Calf 
Root 


Room for 5 toes! 


The feet of your children are 
the foundation on which they 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
reigned and fell; where pure state socialism 
was tried for the first time in the United 
States and abandoned the field to receiv- 
ers of bankrupt properties, and where taxes 
trebled in ten years. What would you say of 
agriculture that has been able to bear these 
losses and stili appear as at the Grand Forks 
fair? 

And here also in North Dakota are ex- 


| amples of the worst farming in the world. 
| Farms without a cow, a pig, a chicken 


nothing but a shack, as on a mining claim, 
where the wheat farmer lived to bring off 
his ninety-day gamble. Many of these 
shacks are deserted, boarded up, falling in, 
with sometimes in the side yard a large 
steam tractor rusting to death. 

The contrasts are grotesque. You will see 
in North Dakota the finest barns in the 
world— barns that cost four to six thousand 
dollars each, better in architecture than 
the houses, because need and use have 
evolved their simple lines—and then in the 
same landscape the most wretched in- 
stances of failure, dejection, total abandon- 
ment. You will find the man who brought 
nothing, made nothing, has nothing; the 
man who brought something, lost it, has 
nothing; and the man who Coieatb noth- 
ing, prospered and is rich—all in one val- 
ley. There is in each case an explanation if 
you are cold enough to see it, and it is sel- 
dom one that damns the valley. 

The man who brought nothing, made 
nothing, is nothing, generally is one who 


| has the imagination to see the opportunity, 


but who sees it whole as a mirage and has 
not in him the industry to conquer its real- 
ity by degrees. He would rather gamble all 
his land in wheat each year than summer- 
fallow a third of it; he will not milk cows. 


Why They Failed 


The man who brought something with 
him, lost it and has nothing, may have 
failed for want of judgment, for lack of 
experience, for the reason of an unhelpful 
wife, or for a reason you cannot see until 
long after the supper dishes are cleared 
away. He goes on discussing economics, 
and why the farmer’s dollar is depreciated, 
and tells in a very droll way the old story of 
the banker who showed a trace of feeling in 
his pase eye. In a moment of silence the 
clock strikes. ‘‘Well,”’ he says, “I had no 
idea it was that time. I must go and 
milk.” And that is all the explanation 
ou need. You hate to find it out, for he 
is a fine lot, very intelligent, very hospit- 
able, fighting a losing game and defeating 
himself, 

The man who brought nothing with him 
but skill of husbandry and the habit of 
industry, who has prospered and is rich—he 
would milk the cows at the regular time 
though the angels waited for his society. 
He is not so rare. He is everywhere, and 
the backbone of agriculture. As you go 
through the country asking the history of 
this and that place, the rule is that the farm 
with the largest barn, the highest trees, the 


| finest fields and the best equipment belongs 


must grow to healthy manhood 
and womanhood. Put them in 
Educator Shoes—a founda- 
tion that is sound 

Educators are built as Nature 
herself would build them to fit 
little busy feet. Skillfullyshaped 
to the bare foot, with room for 
every bone anc tendon to grow 
straight and strong. 
Educators are the ‘“‘comfort 
shoes’ that are styled for good 
looks and made for hard wear. 
None genuine without this 


stamp: 


FDUCATO 
SHOE® 


ate 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Qo00 | 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from | 


RICE & HUTCHINS| 


Address: !4 High St., Bostem, U. §, A. 
Also send (or booklet 





| tie in. the sun, and he 


| toa man who came into the country with a 


team or a yoke of oxen, a good wife, two 
babies and a bag of seed, and broke the 
virgin sod. He got everything he now has 
out of the soil. True, he 
has added to his first 
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acres, clear, Heismowing hay. His twelve- 
year-old son is cultivating corn. In his 
barnyard he has cattle and pigs and poul- 
try, and he is building a seven-thousand- 
dollar house for his wife. She was that 
tantalizing glimpse of enigma who nodded 
gravely from under a huge sunbonnet as the 
party, in search of her husband, drove 
through her premises without asking. This 
man pc not owe adollar. The crisis never 
touched him. 

“Well, what is your problem?’’ someone 
asks him. 

“Moisture,” he replied simply, without 
thinking. 

He is not much interested in politics. 
How does he sell his wheat? Does he haul 
it to the nearest elevator and sell it there? 
No. He sells it direct. He sends out sam- 
ples to the mills, takes the highest price, 
then loads and ships the grain. Anybody 
could do that. 

Not far away is another man who bought 
his land at about the same time. He is cut- 
ting and stacking wild hay on a foreclosed 
farm with a foreclosed team, hitched by a 
foreclosed harness to a foreclosed mower. 
Everything has been mortgaged; ail that 
has been mortgaged is lost. He owns noth- 
ing but the wife and babies over there in 
the foreclosed house. Although he has 
been sold out by the sheriff, he may stay a 
year, according to the law, with right of 
redemption. It is an empty right. He can- 
not hope to redeem anything. He is har- 
vesting wild hay—the only crop on the 
place— because wild hay is not a cultivated 
crop and therefore not covered by the crop 
mortgage. He is taking it for a team of 
horses someone had promised to lend him. 
He will work the team through the winter 
at hauling and in the spring he means to 
begin farming again on a rented place in the 
next valley. The spirit of the man is amaz- 
ing. He can laugh at himself. And he is no 
sluggard. Two boys are helping with the 


ay. 

What is the trouble? Well, first the land. 
Look at it. It is covered with stones. You 
cannot disk it properly. “The disks break 
or you are pitched out of your seat; and as 
for plowing it, a man almost shouldn’t. 
When he saw it first it was covered with 
fine wheat. That happened to be one of 
those freak years when wheat grew any- 
where with the enterprise of weeds. He 
ws seventy-five dollars an acre for it. 

hen when he came to take possession of it 
and saw it naked he knew he was a fool. 
However, he couldn’t sell it. For eight 
years he has been struggling with it; and 
it has beaten him at last. First he lost 
his own money; then he began to borrow; 
the more he borrowed the worse he was 
off. And now everything he came with 
is lost; he hasn’t even a plow or a set of 
harness. 

Seed, courage, the seventh part of a 
life and fine doggedness cast upon stony 
ground! 

One who knows the Northwest as they 
know it in the economic-survey department 
of the Federal Reserve Bank at Minneapo- 
lis may take a map of it and indicate with 
broad pencil strokes two kinds of area— 
namely, the area in which the crisis broke 
nearly every bank there was, and the area 
in which no bank failed. If you go to look 
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at them you will find that as with individ- 
uals so with areas or communities. There 
is in each case an explanation. And after a 
while you will know beforehand what to 
expect. In the solvent areas you will see 
alfalfa, sweet clover, sugar beets, potatoes, 
corn, cattle, pigs, poultry, and less and less 
wheat. Also trees and gardens and such 
things as denote a feeling or the soil. In the 
other kind of area you will find more wheat, 
sometimes almost nothing else, and no 
feeling for the soil. The difference is owing, 
as a rule, to what people have elected to do 
with their opportunities, their lands and 
their lives. 

Near Lewistown, in the Judith Basin of 
Montana, there is a farm that has become a 
show place, Its admirable feature is a 
flower garden on the scale of a public park. 
It is in fact open to the public. hen 
Lewistown has a convention it adjourns to 
this farm for a picnic. Back of the big 
house is the original homestead shack, now 
set upon a concrete base and protected from 
the weather, as an heirloom. The history of 
the place is not unique in kind. The man 
came without goods whatever. Winters he 
worked in a placer mine for wages. He car- 
ried trees from the banks of the Judith 
River and planted them in his garden. As 
he could afford it he tried every kind of 
flower and shrub there was, bringing them 
even from Europe, until he found what 
would thrive in the Judith Basin, which is 
not a basin really but a plateau four thou- 
sand feet above sea level entirely surrounded 
by snow-capped mountains. Everything 
that was possible on this place had been 
equally possible on thousands of other 
homesteads in the basin, under the same 
endeavor. On the way back to Lewistown 
nobody notices a mean unpainted little 
house where a man and woman sit on the 
back steps, their chins in their hands, 
gazing heavily into an empty yard. No 
tree, not a shrub, only some litter, and 
very thin crops in the field beyond. They 
were homesteaders too. They came at the 
same time. 


How They Succeeded 


South of Minot, off toward the Black 
Hills, is an area of total solvency. For sixty 
or eighty miles no bank failed. The crisis 
went around. There, as far as eighteen 
miles from the railroad, you will find Scan- 
dinavians rooted in the soil like great young 
trees. Nothing can upset them. Take one 
case as representative. There is the enor- 
mous barn, Nobody can remember how 
much it cost, because it was not built all at 
once, as that little plank-and-sod shanty 
was over there by the well. That is what 
they lived in twenty years ago. It now is 
the milk house, or a keepsake. The barn 
and barnyard are lighted by electricity. 
Twenty head of high-grade cows milking 
in the barn. Two kinds of milking machine. 
In the wagon shed are two automobiles, be- 
sides one you don’t see, which is on the way 
to town, and a new motortruck. They are 
proud of the house they now live in and 
wish you to see it. Electric lights, hot- 
water heat, a piano in the parlor, an oil- 
burner in the kitchen range. This is very 
expensive. You would not believe how 
much it costs. But it is a great comfort in 

hot weather. Intwenty 
years they have done all 





quarter section; he owes 
much of his wealth to 
the increase in the eco- 
nomic value of land. But 
what he bought more 
land with—that he got 
out of the land he had 
first. Or you say that 
once this was possible, 
when the land was free, 
and cannot be repeated, 

As against that, one 
has’ the vivid picture of 
& tall powerful Arkansan 
who is now in the way 
of doing it. Eight years 
- he came to a part 
of the Northwest that is 
neither the best nor the 
worst, with a few hun- 
dred dollars, a team, 
and a bag of Arkansas 
squaw corn to try in the 
northern climate. He 
bought three hundred 
acres of land. He knew 
land and how it should 








this; andif you ask them 
how ey are embar- 
rassed. They don’t know 
what it is you want to 
know. Gradually it 
comes out. When they 
settled here they were 
fifty-two miles from a 
railroad. It was impos- 
sible, of course, to think 
then of hauling cash 
crops to market. One 
load of wheat, maybe 
only fifty bushels, as the 
roads were, took four 
days. Nowheat gamble 
for them. What they 
had to think of was how 
to get their whole living 
direct from thesoil. That 
meant cows and pigs and 
sheep and chickens, 
crops to feed these, and 
crops they could eat 
themselves. So they got 
their roots down. ey 
had to doit. Afterward 
the railroad came to 








bought it shrewdly, He 
now has eleven hundred 


& Fieid of North Dakota Wheat; Pred Irish, Parge Banker, at the Left 
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Hanes Collarettes are cut to 
size. A 40 suit has a 40 collar- 
ette. Won't roll or pucker. 
Protect the chest from cold 
draughts, and let the top-shirt 
lie smooth, 


Hanes Cuffs won’t pull off. 
They snag the wrist. Re- 
inforced on the end to prevent 
raveling and gaping. Sleeves 
are exact length—not uneven. 


Hanes Elastic Shoulders give 
with every movement, because 
they’re made with a service- 
doubling lap seam. Comfort- 
able. Strong. 


Hanes Closed Crotch really 
stays closed. Double gusset in 
thigh another comfort feature. 
Crotch can’t bind, for Hangs 
is fitted by TRUNK measure- 
ment, as well as chest. 


Hanes Elastic Ankles never 
bunch over the shoe-tops. 
No ugly pucker showing under 
the socks, One leg is exactly 
the same length as the other. 
They’re mates! 
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Write your 
own ticket— 


HANES 


measures up 


Make your own specifications. 
Put in all the things good winter 
underwear should have to suit 
you. Put a price on it that is be- 
low what you would expect to pay 
for such underwear. Then go to 
the Hangs dealer and see the very 
suit of underwear you have in 
mind! 


No two ways about it, Men. 
Hanes is the best winter under- 
wear in the world for the money. 
Just read those 5 Famous Points 
again, go see the actual garments, 
compare them point by point and 
know that your underwear money 
can’t buy bigger value. 


Hanes comfort is real. It is 
actual. For every Hanes Union 
Suit is fitted by trunk measure. 
ment as well as chest measure- 
ment. This provides plenty of 
room for active muscles. Double 
gussets do away with “the thigh 
that binds.” 


And Hanes wear matches 
Hanes comfort. The famous red 
label is a definite guarantee that 
every thread, stitch and button 
will give the kind of service you 
have a right to demand, or your 
money back. Buy Hanes this 
winter! Union suits, also shirts- 
and-drawers. Three weights. We 
especially recommend the Hanes 
Heavy Weight for all practical 
purposes. 


Boys can also write their own 
ticket. Hanes Boys’ Underwear 
is made of the same materials and 
with the same care. Union suits 
only. Two weights—heavy and 
extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years. 
2 to 4 year sizes with drop seats. 
Also knee length and short sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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What’s your idea of Home? 


OST everybody wants to live in a good looking 
house in a good looking neighborhood. And 
* it's easier to have a good looking house than 
mest peopie seem to realize. 
Saving the surface works wonders. Haven’t you seen 
the magic of paint and varnish transform a neglected, 
forlorn old dwelling into a fine “‘new”’ home—a run 
down community into a prosperous looking one? 
Most everybody wants the kind of home friends like to 
visit—the kind of neighborhood which justifies pride. 
Paint and Varnish are able lieutenants of the home- 
maker——first aids to civic betterment. They helpmake 
the house cheerful and clean and bright and inviting, 
inside and out. They help foster the spirit that turns 
a mere dwelling place into a real family home—and a 
| collection of houses into an alluring community. 
ij HE rewards of saving the surface are way out of 
proportion to the cost, even if you count only 
' materiel rewards. And ‘“‘home’’—which includes your 































home town—is worth caring for on its own account. 
: When you paint to preserve, you beautify; when you 

paint to beautify, you preserve. There’s far more than 
, r a surface truth in the saying ‘‘Save the surface and 
! you save all.” 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 












re if 
, 4 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eo ~ { se-operatce mowement by Paint, Varnish and Allied 
interes whose products and services conserve, protect 
and beeutt/y pructically every kind of property 
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within eighteen miles and brought a town 
with it, and then there was a way to sell 
their surplus for cash; therefore an incen- 
tive to produce a salable surplus. But 
they never forgot how to feed themselves 
and how never to buy anything they could 
produce for themselves. 

It is strange to say, and yet it can be 
true, that an area of ruin is more interesting. 
The voltage of thought and feeling is higher. 
Humanity is more akin. The people are 
different, not only by reason of their experi- 
ences together; different in genius. There 
the restless, seeking, adventurous native 
American is probably dominant. He is 
often the worst kind of farmer. His way 
with Nature is impatient; and at the same 
time his way with failure is less tragic than 
humorous. There is such an area in Mon- 
tana, where those who have not yet been 
sold out hide away things for those who 
have—such things as the sheriff has no 
business to know about, a kit of tools, a 
piano, a family clock, a library or a piece of 
beloved furniture. They know all about 
one another. Insolvency is a social bond, 
not to say a distinction. 

is it so bad, you want to know. Well, one 
of them says, if you don’t believe it, look! 
Every farm you can see on that bench, for 
some miles—every farm but one—has 
either been foreclosed or is going to be. 
The people who owned them are on them 
still, because they have in every case a year 
of grace after the sheriff has sold them out. 
What of that? Everybody knows they can- 
not redeem their property. What would 
they redeem it with? The mortgage holders 
who have foreclosed and now are the own- 
ers, subject only to that year of empty 
grace, who are they? A trust company in 
Vermont, an estate in New York City, a 
bank in Chicago, a real-estate company in 
Minneapolis. They are anxious to see these 
bankrupts go, in order to get possession. 
They want new people in, and they are so 
sure that the bankrupts cannot pay that 
even before the year of grace is a week old 
they send prospective buyers and tenants 
to look at the farms. 


A Typical Tale of Hardship 


Your friend and informant has an idea. 
You shall go visiting. He plunges you into 
a bony, spavined, wind-broken car and 
starts. You shall hear all about it. You 
expect to find them miserable, despondent. 
They are not. They are mad, ironic, humor- 
ous, always a little self-seeing. A woman 
comes to the gate. The house behind her is 
modern and good-looking. The whole place 
is well made, with a long-established air. 
But there is a vague sense as of things miss- 
ing. One begins to look around. There is 
nothing movable or moving—no imple- 
ments, nothing on wheels, no stock, none of 
the appurtenances. 

“ Are you counted among theinsolvents?”’ 
one asks the woman, seeing by the light in 
her how she will take it, provided it is well 
meant. 

“What day is it?”’ she asks. 

“Tuesday.” 

“Yep,” she says. ‘We are. The house 
over our heads was sold on the steps of the 
county courthouse this morning.” She 
gives it a glance over her shoulder. 

“Now what will you do?” 

“I’m going back to Missouri with the 
children. Back to my own folks. I’m 
tired. John will stay here for the winter 
perhaps. I don’t know what we will do.” 

““You’ve got a year before you lose pos- 
session. Maybe you can pull it through.” 

“Maybe,” she says. “‘Miybe killed a 
gopher. I’d like you to tell me what we'd 
pull it out with. I thought I had something 
for the winter, but they got that too.” 

“What was that?” 

“The wool. We had some sheep. They’d 
been foreclosed on, so of course they weren’t 
ours, exactly speaking, but when we sheared 
them I said we had to have something to 
live on and I sold the wool. But they found 
it out and attached the money.” 

“Who did?” 

““Who?” Her mood so increases that the 
house behind her becomes invisible. “‘The 
receiver at the bank, where our notes are. 
That’s who. The man your Federal Re- 
serve Bank sent out here from Minneapolis 
to make us pay up. If you know anything 
good about that man, or about that sys- 
tem, I can’t talk to you any longer. I went 
in to see him. I demanded the money. He 
said it was his. We had to pay up, and we 
hadn’t paid anything, and he would keep 
that money, which was little enough. The 
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sheep were collateral under our note, and 
the wool on the sheep, that was collateral, 
too, and we hadn’t any right to sell it. I 
said, ‘But, good Lord! how could we pay if 
we couldn’t eat, and how could we eat if we 
couldn’t sell something?’ He said that 
wasn’t his business. e had to pay up. 
I said, ‘All right. We're out there minding 
sheep and cattle and crops and things that 
are all yours under that chattel mortgage 
we can’t pay. We can’t eat them and we 


can’t sell them, and yet you expect us to go | 
on minding them for you. Now I tell you, | 
we’re through. If you want your collateral | 


come and get it. We won’t be responsible | 


for it any longer.’”’ 

“Then what?” 

“So he did. The very next day he sent 
out a man he called an appraiser, who was 
really a policeman, to see that we didn’t 
hide or make away with or eat something 
that belonged to the bank. And last week 
the sheriff came out here and had a public 


sale on our premises—excuse me, their | 
premises. He sold everything but the kids | 
and the kitchen range—the stock, the last | 


bag of seed, the implements, the harness, 
John’s tools, even a pair of scales. I'd like 
you to say if you ever heard of a pair of 


scales being called a farm chattel. We were | 


cleaned. And this morning, if nothing hap- 
pened, the house went. So they expect us to 
pay, do they? Ask them what they've left 
us to pay with.” 


Paying the Piper 


All the circumstances were regular. First 
there was a mortgage on the farm itself — 
a mortgage owned in the East. Then in 
town John borrowed on his notes at the 
bank to finance his wheat and cattle op- 
erations. All went well through a series 
of good years, war years, with prices high 
and Nature mobilized for national defense. 
The notes were paid as they came due; 
there was money over; the house was 
improved; perhaps the mortgage on that ac- 
count was increased a little, though not be- 
yond what it seemed the place would easily 
bear. It was worth sixty or seventy thousand 
dollars. Then came the year when the feed 
crop failed and there were more cattle than 
ever before because cattle had been very 
high in price The bank at that time ad- 
vised keeping the cattle and buying feed to 
get them through. To buy the feed it 
loaned him more money on his note. That 
was the terrible winter. Hay that cost sixty 
dollars a ton was not fit to feed, and the 
cattle starved. The next year prices col- 
lapsed, and half-starved cattle, the few 
that survived, were not worth what it cost 
to ship them. 

The loss was complete. John could not 
pay his notes; he had to renew and increase 
them; and whereas before this he had bor- 
rowed on his note, unsecured, now each time 
he renewed his loans he had to give a chattel 
mortgage; and each time he gave a new 
chattel mortgage it covered more, until at 
last every movable thing he owned, includ- 
ing the crops he hoped for, had been cov- 
ered and pledged, at 10 per cent. Prices did 
not recover; succeeding crops were poor. 
First interest, then taxes went unpaid. The 
bank in town meanwhile had itself been 
borrowing money at the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Minneapolis, and as security for 
what it borrowed there it pawned, among 
hundreds of others, John’s notes, which 
were a lien by chattel mortgage on ail his 
possessions, his stock, his implements, his 
crops. Worse happened. As John could 
not pay the bank, so neither could the bank 
pay the Federal Reserve Bank at Minne- 
apolis. 

The sequel was that the bank failed. 
Thereupon the Federal Reserve Bank at 


Minneapolis sent an agent to collect what | 


he could on those notes which had been 


pawned at Minneapolis by the bank. | 


Among these notes were John’s. 

The Federal Reserve bank collector 
doesn’t know John from anyone else. He 
doesn’t know the country either. It is his 
business to make people pay their notes. 
John cannot pay. The Federal Reserve 
collector says, “‘ Well, go along for a while 
and see what you can do.”” So John goes on, 
farming for his creditors, and not getting on 
at all. John’s wife gets the sheep sheared 
and sells the wool for the household’s winter 
needs. The Federal Reserve collector hears 
of it and attaches the money. All the rest is 
as John’s wife says. Meanwhile the Ver- 
mont trust company cannot wait any 
longer for its interest and forecloses the 
mortgage on the farm itself. And then there 
is nothing left but John, the children and a 
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New Main Spring*cArch 
HIS is Walk-Over’s latest con- 
tribution to foot comfort. It is 

a highly tempered, balanced steel 

shank between the outer and inner 

soles, one end resting at the tread 
of the shoe on a piece of rubber. 

Thescientific design gives rigidity 
to the arch and flexibility to the 
tread. Theunusual shape looksnor- 
mal when concealed in astyle shoe. 

It feels normal to the normal foot. 

To the foot that needs support, 


and to the normal foot that is tired 
from overuse, the Main Spring* 
Arch gives needed support. Many 
of the Walk-Over styles are now 
equipped with Walk-Over Main 
Spring* Arch. It is found only on 
Walk-Over Shoes. Go today and 
see this innovation in foot comfort 
at your Walk-Over store. 
* Pat. & Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


GEO, E. KEITH COMPANY 


Campello, Brockton, Massachusetts, U. S. A, 


emorees Quality for Half a Century 








Drive Warm and Snug 


Heat 
our Ford 


Arvin "13 


FORD (Regular) ~~4#1.15 
FORD (Special/~~~# 6.2 
CHEVROLET ~~~ $6.30 
OVERLAND -~--~ #3. 
DODGE ~~~~~~45.% 
MAXWELL -~-~ #5. 


Slightly Higher in Canada and Extreme West 





























At all dealers. 
Quickly and 
easily installed. 


Your satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
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INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE CO. _- INDIANAPOLIS, 















His Iver Johnson Has Béen 
On Duty 25 Years 


Read what Mr. J. 8. Van Voorhis of New 
about the Iver Johnson 


Jersey has to say 
Revolver: 


“! have had this revolver for twenty- 
Have used it in service, as well 
say nothing of four 
years as a pocket gun—while a member 
Constabulary. 
fact that it has never been out of order 


five years 
as on riot duty—t 


Z of the Pennsylvania 


speaks for itself.” 


A revolver that gives this kind of serv- 
ice can certainly be depended upon to 
stand by you should an emergency ever 


lapped, 


maximum velocity. 


insures straight shooting and 


Handsomely designed, finished in blue, 


or nickel over copper. 
six shots, 


22, 32, 32 Special 
and 38 caliber hammer and 
hammerless models with Regular, Perfect 
Rubber, Pearl or Western Walnut grips. 


The Barrel lengths, from two to six inches 


inclusive. 

Send for FREE Booklet 
Catalog “A” illustrates and describes the complete 
line of Iver Johnson “Hammer the Hammer” 


Revolvers, as well as Iver Johnson Champion Single 
Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless Double Barrel 


“ Guns. 
arise. Keep an Iver Johnson Revolver in Catalog “B" describes Iver Johnson Bicycles for 
your home as q guarantee of protection. fiiit chideen boys and girls; also Velocipedes for 


The famous Safety “ 
Hammer" Revoiver 
coiled springs, 
cylinder stop; 


Hammer the 
~all piano wire 
heat treated; positive 

accurate sifling lead 





7 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


IVER JOHNSON REVOLVERS 
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a Krementz tuxedo or full dress set. And 

most essential, too, is the bodkin-clutch 
back on the studs and vest buttons—exclusive 
with Krementz jewelry. Easily inserted — it 
holds securely. At your dealer's. 
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| The crisis hardly touched her. 
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Missouri wife who may say what she thinks 
about bankers and banking and anybody 
who thinks well of either. 

It is the aftermath. The very worst. 
Much of it is beyond the reach of credit; 
some of it is beyond help whatever. They 
ess too much for their land, or they 

ought too much of it, or they pyramided 
their wheat and cattle when the sign was 
high, spent both credit and money, and fell 
—o out of the sky. They knowit. One 
says: made enough money in the first 
three years to have paid for my place. But 
I spent it. Now I have all my thousand 
acres in wheat when half of it ought to be 
in summer fallow. I know better. I’m bet- 
ting on my luck.” Another says: “I have 
only a third of my land in crops. The rest 
is in the wild. I had to let it go back. I 
can’t afford to summer-fallow it for next 
year’s crop.” 

Some will disappear. Some will get 
through, thanks to iuck and weather. 
Gradually the type of farming on that 
bench will change. It has been changing 
all the time. That is one trouble. Nothin 
is settled. Only a few years ago it was all 
grazing land and supposed to be fit for 
nothing else. One day a man appeared in a 
covered wagon, with a wife and four chil- 
dren, and began to plow up the buffalce sod. 
The cattlemen stood round and talked to 
him. “Friend,” they said, “did you never 
hear the story of the Indian who saw a man 
doing that? The Indian said,‘Huh! Wrong 
side up.’”’ The man went on plowing. 
They said to him: “Friend, it’s no party of 
ours, but you are wasting wemedit You 
can’t grow anything here.’”” He went on 
plowing. And to the disgust and dread of 
the cattlemen, he brought off an amazing 
fine crop of wheat. That was the beginning 
of fences and the end of the free cattle range. 
Homesteaders began to pour in; the land 
went to wheat. The cattlemen, seeing that 
the wheat growers had a bonanza and not 
knowing what else to do, since their range 
was disappearing, began themselves to 
mine wheat. For several years everybody 
made Sa was as profitable as 
cattle had Then the wheat failed. 
The mine petered out. It was no longer 
possible to cast seed upon the soil and get 
back thirty, forty bushels of grain to the 


| acre. Thereafter it had to be worked for, 


and nobody knew quite how. They discov- 
ered presently that by summer fallow, which 
is both to plew and to till the ground this 
year for next year’s crop, they could restore 
the yield. However, that was a new basis 
to goon. It meant changing all their ideas 
and calculations. It meant true farming 
and hard work. Those who do it are getting 
on. The crisis did not hurt them. 
Doubtless some of this bench land will go 
back to grazing. The sheep will take it. 
Some of it will stay in wheat, under the 
hands of good farmers. Some of it lower 
down may bear diversified agriculture. 
Adversity, necessity, failure, example, se- 
lection, will eventually bring it all to the 
right uses. Yet nobody is willing to let it 
work itself out on those lines. With charac- 
teristic American impatience, it is pro- 
to impose a rule of solution; with 
characteristic American contrariness, the 
rule is disputed 


Prosperity in the Milk Can 


Beginning at Minneapolis, where the 
Northwest begins, you hear the shibboleth. 
The word is diversification. Everybody 
diversify or perish. Everybody lay off 
wheat and do general farming, which in- 
cludes dairying. It is proved, of course; by 
every rule of deduction it is proved and 
sealed. Minnesota is diversified. She was 


| once a wheat state, with all the volatile 


ways of a wheat state; but now she is di- 
versified. Her butter crop is golden ballast. 
And South 
Dakota—there also diversification has gone 
far. Everybody knows that her trouble 
was much less owing to bad farming, or one- 
cropping, than it was to a reckless way with 
credit and land speculation. She had bor- 
rowed from Lowa a way of trading in farms 
on margin, as Wall Street trades in stocks, 
so that a farm might be bought and sold 
ten or fifteen times in a year on purchase 
contracts, without the title passing. 

But in North Dakota—there it had been 
clear.enough for anyone to see. Rust, 
unfecundity, socialism, Townleyism, bank 
failures, all evil, were but the symptoms of 
a deep disease, The disease was the per- 
versity of one-cropping. All that was 
needed was diversification. The propagan- 
dists for dairying took her clinically, county 
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by county, and showed that in the counties 
where they couldn’t or didn’t grow wheat 
and practiced dairy farming instead, there 
were the fewest bank failures, if any, and 
the smallest total of debt; whereas in the 
counties where they would or could frow 
wheat and not much else, there a large 
number of banks had failed and the loans 
unpaid to the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Minneapolis were very high. 

As you go west you see it for yourself. 
Where creameries have appeared, where 
the milk cans encumber the railroad plat- 
forms, there people are paying their gaso- 
line bills with their cream checks, with 
something over; the community is solvent 
and the banks are open. They have dis- 
covered butterfat, and rejoice exceedingly. 
Butterfat is the golden product that can 
afford to pay freight charges to any point. 
It goes to the cities of the East, to New 
York and Philadelphia, by carload and 


trainload. It is a kind of new bonanza, as 
wheat once was. You say to them: “Isn’t 
it possible to overdo this thing?" They 


say: “Impossible. At least, not for a long 
time. People eat more and more butter, 
and the population is increasing all the 
time. Besides, we can make them eat more 
butter by advertising it when that becomes 
necessary.”” You ask: “But do you know 
that dairying in the East is in a bad way? 
The profit is gone out of it for the farmers.” 
They shake their heads. They know noth- 
ing about dairying in the East. This is the 
Northwest, and here it pays. 


All Flesh is Grass 


You are presently convinced. The East 
must look out for itself. What the North- 
west needs is diversification. Dairying is 
thereof the keystone. Instead of wheat, al- 
falfa and sweet clover. From alfalfa and 
sweet clover, cows. From cows, milk. 
From milk, cream to the creamery and 
skimmed milk to the pigs. Rotation from 
grass to flesh. All flesh is grass, saith the 
Scripture. It is the solution. You get it 
settled in your mind that way. Then you 
come into Eastern Montana and meet a 
banker who is also a farmer. 

“How goes diversification here?”’ 

“Tt’s all right in some cases,” he says. 
“That ‘all depends. Come. I'll show youa 
farm.” 

He puts you into a new expensive car, 
with the paper still unwrapped from the 
steering post, and drives you north toward 
Medicine Lake. He takes you to a high hill 
and shows you seven thousand acres in 
wheat—all wheat—very beautiful wheat. 

“A fine example you set,” one exclaims. 
“How long have you been doing this?”’ 

“Seven years.’ 

“Then it pays?” 

“Every year but one. 
year again.” 

“But don’t you know what the problem 
is? We are all trying to teach the farmer to 
balance his production, to lay off wheat and 
grow more of other things—to diversify. 
And you a banker who ought to know bet- 
ter! Wheat cropping still—growing wheat 
and nothing else! That’ s one thing helped 
to break your banks out here, wasn’t it, Just 
what you are doing?’ 

“You know I’ve St a bank, don’t you? 
Well, this farm of wheat is what’s kept my 
bank open. If I can grow wheat cheaper 
than anybody else, grow it at a profit, why 
shouldn’t I grow it? Tell me that. I know 
what my costs are. When I can’t grow it at 
a profit I'll stop. That’s what everyone 
else is free to do.” 

There seems to be no answer to that. One 
simply turns upside down. 

This agriculture is anarchic. Its only 
law is each man for himself. What does one 
see here? Land meant for diversified farm- 
ing and men who understand it, land meant 
for wheat cropping and men who know 
that, land for cattle and cattlemen; but 
more land of all kinds than is needed yet, 
much more than can be settled properly 
overnight, and nowhere an authority to 
say: “Here is the place for this, and there 
is the place for that.” Everyone does 


I'll make it this 


what he pleases. One grows sugar beets on 
dry land, another grain on irrigated land, 
Montana hay is sold in the Mississippi 


Valley. Washington potatoes are sold in 
Texas. Idaho potatoes are sold in Minne- 
apolis. Minnesota potatoes are sent to 
Chicago. There is no coherent scheme of 
development. Each locality must exploit 
itself with no reference to any other. 

The reason why the Northwest picture. 
is so full of contradictions is a reason that 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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Aurumn colors are no more harmonious 
than the rich greys, browns and deep-toned 
shades of Collins & Aikman plush which blend 
with the design and finish of the fine closed car. 


CoLuins & AIKMAN Co. 
Established 1845 
NEW YORK 


LINS & AIKMAN 


MAKERS OF -PLUSH 
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New REX 
ENCLOSURE 
for closed car comfort 
al extremely low cost 


For prompt allation 
on the following cars 
Buick, Cadilla 
Chevrolet, Chrysler 
Dodge Brothers 
Hupmobile, Max 
well, Moon, Nash 
Oldsmobile and 
Studebaker 


WORLD 
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Do Not Start Another Winter 
Without Closed Car Comfort 


lightness, swift responsiveness and operating economy. 
In considering the purchase of a new car, Enclosure- 
equipped, be sure you are getting the Rex Enclosure, 


Complete protection and driving enjoyment, with instantly 
controlled ventilation and clear vision in all directions, 
are furnished by the beautiful new Rex Enclosure at a 
cost that even a little over a year ago would have been 
unbelievably low. 

The Rex Enclosure-equipped motor car is a distinctly 
new type of automobile, combining the rich distinction 
and year-long comfort of a closed model with open car 


Rex MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, 


standard on a number of the foremost cars. For complete 
information on the installation of a Rex Top or Enclosure 
on your present car, see your automobile dealer or get in 
touch with the nearest of the Rex Sales and Service 
Companies listed below. 


CONNERSVILLE INDIANA 


Prompt installation by factory trained men is available at the nearest of these authorized Rex Sales and Service Companies. 


Albany, N. Y. The E. V. Hoit Distributing Company, 111 Central Avenue 
Atlanta, Georgia Atlanta Auto Top and Trimming Co., 94 Piedmont Ave 
Baltimore, *4d. Baltimore Buggy Top Company, Guilford Ave. and Chase Street 
Birmingham, Ala. Drennen Motor Car Company, Avenue D and aoth Street 
Boise, Idaho Rex Sales and Service Company, ¢24 Main Street 
Boston, Mass. N. Russell Lynn Co., Albany and Portland Sts., Cambridge 39 
Buffalo, N. Y. Harvey Top and Body Company, 26¢: Main Street 
Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte Duco Finishing Company, soo West Fifth Street 
Chicago, Ill. Rex Sales and Service Company, 2635 South Wabash Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio Ohio Top Company, 9o¢-11 Broadway 
Cleveland, Ohio Rex Sales and Service Company, 9715 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio Jones Auto Top and Equipment Co., 171 North gth Street 
Denver, Colo. Rex Sales and Service Company, 1420 Broadway 
Des Moines. lowa Badger Body ns turing Company 
Detroit, Mich. Rex Sales and Service C ompany, 320 Piquette Avenue 
El Paso, Texas Southwestern Motors, Inc., A 1-07 Montana Street 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ECONOMICAL CLOSED 


Habig Manufacturing Company, 1035 North Meridian Street 
The Southwestern Corporation, 6404 Sunset Boulevard 

New Mammoth Garage, 260 Monroe Avenue 

Rohn Automobile Renewal C lompany, 36th Street at Sycamore 


Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Minneapolis, Minn. . Rex Sales and Service Company, 216 Third Avenue North 
ew York, a Y. . Lowa-Rex Company, 106-108 West End Avenue 
Oakland, C Rex Sales and Service Company, 3040 Broadway 


Ouishome | cis, Okla. “Hughes: Bozarth-Anderson Co., 14-21 East Grand Ave. 
Omaha, Nebraska . Badger Body Manufacturing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. . W. C. Rhodes, Inc., 1611 Vine Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Union ‘Top Manufacturing Company, 346-358 Collins Avenue 
Portland, Ore. Oregon Transfer Company, 474 Glisan Street 
. Rex Sales and Service Co., so West focch St. South 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas Heye-Hopper Co., Inc., cor. Market and Presa Streets 
Sioux Lang South Dekow Badger Body Manufacturing Company 
St. Louis, M Weber Implement and Automobile Co., rgth and Locust Sts. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Louis Vaeth's Sons, 332 South West Street 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
has already occurred to you. Agriculture 
here more and more reminds one of mining. 
Placer mining—that is, washing free gold 
out of the loose sand and prom Bs was the 
glamorous thing. Every guich was a possi- 
ble El Dorado. Luck was all. Wealth for 
who found it. If you lost it you might find 
it again. But that was not mining. It was 
gold hunting. If you could weigh against 
all that lucky gold the economic value of 
the time and energy men spent to find it, 
the fact might easily be that it cost more 
than it was worth. People might have got 
richer by tedious toil. Then came lode 
mining, which requires capital, persistent 
labor, enginvering skill; and that was busi- 
ness. Fartuing in the Northwest has been 
a kind of placer mining. They have taken 
but the gilt edge of the land’s productivity. 
Having got it in one place they run to 
another. Nearly half the immigrants ac- 
counted for by the railroads are those mov- 
ing like miners from one gulch to another. 

And this placer farming is by no means 
finished. Even yet, after all the exploita- 
tion that has taken place, the quick pos- 
sibilities are still tormenting. They seem 
inexhaustible. This year in the Snake Creek 
country of Montana, south of Chinook, 
you might have seen from one high bench 
hundreds of miles of wheat—nothing but 
wheat—worth more than the cost of the 
land it stood upon. This is not true of 
wheat alone. Below in the Milk River 
Valley there were Mormon farmers on irri- 
gated land making more than the cost of 
the land with one crop of beets. On the 
bench where you stand, in the midst of the 
wheat, the Standard Oil Company is drill- 
ing for oil. It got natural gas and drowned 
it off in disgust. It wanted only the oil, be- 
cause oil can be mined; gas has to be uti- 
lized on the spot. There was nothing to do 
with the gas. Then you look east and re- 
member what you heard in Minneapolis 
that across the lakes from Detroit comes a 
trainload of automobiles daily to that one 
point for distribution in this “ruined” 
Northwest. What a country it is! 

The crisis in the Northwest was but a 
fall to the earth, back to the living of one 
day at a time, from a flight of the imagina- 
tion. Nothing imagined was untrue. It was 
merely misplaced in time. It had very 
little to do with what anyone may please to 
believe are the basic problems of agricul- 
ture, although naturally it was aggravated 
thereby. The possibilities of bonanza agri- 
culture had been so imaginatively capital- 
ized in the value of land, so many people 
without capital, experience or instinct for 
farming were attracted to the land, and 
credit had got so confounded with pure 
expectation, that when the printing of war 
money stopped and the world for that rea- 
son was no longer able to pay war prices for 
food, a crash was inevitable. 


Selected Settlers Wanted 


If now you go among them asking what 
they have learned they have no ready 
answer. 

There has been a change of attitude 
toward land. Farmers now value it for 
what it will yield, on the basis of what the 
yield will sell for, instead of thinking there 
will be a profit in the land itself. Commu- 
nities have seen that what they need is 
not merely people to whom they can sell 
land, but farmers who will stay and make 
it produce. Everywhere the old land booster 
is denounced, even by himself, with his 
hand on his heart. Montana holds a land- 
settlement congress and resolves, among 
other things, ‘‘that some agency must be 
prepared to protect settlers from misrepre- 
sentation as to the agriculture of the 
state,’”’ the real-estate people themselves 
subscribing to that sentiment. In Cass 
County, North Dakota, the county com- 
missioners were petitioned to levy a special 
tax for the purpose of creating a new office-- 
namely, the office of land-sales commis- 
sioner, charged with the task of listing and 
valuing lands for the settlers’ information 
and protection. For there it had happened 
that a settler on taking possession of his 
land talked with his neighbor. 

“How is it?” he asked. 

“Middling,” the neighbor replied; add- 
ing: “I'd like to sell out for fifty an acre.’ 

The settler, with his movables not yet 
unloaded, exclaimed: “Fifty an acre! 
Yours looks just like mine, sal I paid one 
hundred and fifty.” 

The neighbor replied: “I know. You're 
one of the Eastern suckers they bring in 
here to buy it.”’ 


That settler are ay A 
he started—ruined in his heart. 
places the chambers of commerce take it 


upon them to list and value lands, and | 


guarantee the settler a fair deal. 

How much of this is repentance from a 
chastening of the spirit and how much of it 
is light indeed, one would be very rash to 
say. So long as it is possible in a good year 
over great areas of the Northwest to make 
the cost of one’s land with one crop, land 
is still cheap. And so long as land is still 
cheap great speculative movements are 
bound to recur. How shall they be stopped? 
Much that has happened in that aspect will 
happen again, and continue to ha ° ee until 
the final scarcity value of land, now in 
process of being anticipated, has been found. 
For example, in North Dakota, if there 
were three times as many farmers land 
would be worth a great deal more and 
everybody would make more money,, be- 


cause all the land in that case would be | 


properly utilized. 

Again, you will hear all the intelligence of 
the Northwest saying that hereafter settlers 
must be selected. Failures are a liability. 
Farmers are wanted—true farmers, with 
skill, experience, a record of success and 
some capital to begin with. Of course. 
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was ruined before | J 
In other | 





Farmers are wanted greatly. Settlersshould | 


be selected. Only, how? 


Imagining the Truth 


The little chamber of commerce that 
undertook to populate its territory by a 
selling campaign, raised a fund for the pur- 
pose, made everybody wear a button in- 
scribed ‘‘100,000 more,”” meaning people, 
and wrote a booster’s creed to come next 
after the Lord’s Prayer, has some things to 
regret. But what it ets most of 2l! is 
that it didn’t get the hundred thousand. 
There is still room for them. There is still 
the hunger for them. It is a consuming 
hunger. To treat it lightly i is an unpardon- 
able offense. At Billings, in the way of din- 
ner, talk of the wonders of Montana is in- 
terrupted by Doctor Mead, of the Reclama- 
tion Service, who tells of what he has seen 
in Palestine. “‘How many people in Jeru- 
salem?” one asks. He replies, “‘ Ninet 
thousand.” There is a whole day of en! 
razzing to be settled for with the secretary 
of the chamber of commerce. This is the 
chance. One says: “What! Jerusalem is 
bigger than Billin gs!’’ The secretary of 
the chamber of commerce is serious for the 
first time that day. He reacts as to a per- 
sonal insult. Before he can think he says: 
“Tt can’t touch Billings. And if you stick 
around here a while, Mr. SATURDAY EVE- 
NING Post, you’ll know what that means.” 

They look at their endless bench lands, 
at their sparsely occupied valleys and 
basins, at the vast sagebrush flats that 
need only water to bloom, and so much 
water going to waste, and see them not as 
they are; they see them as Illinois is, only 
finer of course. All that they need is peo- 
ple. They spend enormous sums to get 
them. They would kidnap them if they 
dared. They send their Calebs to Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, even to Canada, 
seeking who may be transplanted. Every 
little town has a chamber of commerce 








with first of all a land-settlement depart- | 


ment; it has a publicity man, sometimes 


called a town crier, and a fund behind him. | 


Object: People. All doors swing in. The 
railroads charge less to haul people in than 
they charge to haul them out again. Un- 
doubtedly the rigorous selection of settlers 
is an idea. 

Another thing they think they have 
earned is how not to use credit. Their 
thinking this only shows how little they 
know about credit. Wall street has all the 
financial intelligence there is, and it has 
never learned how not to use credit. 

They had almost learned not to count 
upon miraculous interventions; they had 
gone back to hard work, back to the adage. 
But above all their work was what a 
pened in an uncontrollable way. Not only 
good crops but good prices, just in time to 
pull them through. 

What is it people are supposed to learn? 
Not wisdom. That is born in them or left 
out. Besides, it was never wisdom that 
tamed a new country. Imagination does 


that. What they know better than anyone | 


else is that all they imagined was true. 
The trouble was they could eat it. But by 
great ups and downs it will all come to pass, 
not exactly as the town criers expect, per- 
haps, but by a law of its own, which has 


been the law of our westing since the be- | 404 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


ginning. 








HAND 
TAILORED 


OVERCOATS 


Handsome--and 
so Enduring! 


Refined design, faultiess 
fit and skilled hand-tailor- 
ing characterize these un- 
usual overcoats. 

But their exclusive fea- 
ture is the beautiful Patrick: 
Duluth cloth woven on our 
looms—a cloth noted fer its 
rich texture, distinctive pat- 
terns and enduring wear. 


See them at leading 
clothiers 
Write for sample of 


this wonderful Cloth, aise 
our interesting Overcoat 
Style Booklet and name 
of nearest dealer Ad 
ohn dress Desk 26 


ullys 


Roche in Richard 
“Flowing Gold”. 


warn 

F.A.PATRICK & CO. DULUTH 
Makers of both Cloth and Garment 
“PURE NORTHERN WOOL 


from sheep that thrive in the snow’’ 
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PINES AUTOMATIC 


INTERFE RONT Insures 
Summertime Service 


From the day Winterfront is installed (any dealer, 10 minutes) 
the effective driving range of your car is increased to 12 full months and 
cold weather driving becomes a new pleasure. Here is the explanation 





—the metal shutters remain closed until your motor —you have nothing to do; the changing temperature 
is operating efficiently. This makes for quicker, of the water in the cooling system causes the 
easier starting. shutters to open and close 

—when your motor needs copling the shutters auto- —it is not only automatic, but it is positive under 
matically open part way or fully to allow the all driving conditions You simply forge: 


necessary cool air to flow around it. all about it 





f 
And remember this very important fact—the first cost is the | 
only cost and when spread over several years of active useful- | § g 
ness it is trifling. If your car has a FREE BOOKLET 
smail radiator the price is $22.50; if it has Let us send you without obligation 
a medium radiator the price is $25.00; if it this anon Spaces * pe Winter Kewiez, 
has a large radiator the price is $28.00, ame ans aus oe ———— 
[pines WINTE RFRONT Co. 
Any dealer can attach in 10 minutes. | 404 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Hi. | 
The first cost is the only cost. Gentlemen: Without obligation please send us 
booklet as advertised in Sat. Ev. Post, Oct. 1) j 
Name 
PINES WINTERFRONT CO. JS" a 


Model 
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grained and smooth leathers combine with an out-of- 


the-ordinary pattern to give you style that is different— style chat stays 


STYLE 
that 
STAYS 


no matter how hard you wear them. 


_M. ASTER HANDS build Bostonians to the 
shape of the human foot—to the shape 
of your foot. 


like 


More than a million men 


Bostonians because of their style and 
lasting comfort. 


BOR eso Men 


$7 to $10 


COMMONWEALTH SHogk & LEATHER COMPANY - BOSTON AND WHITMAN - Mass. 


Vtseble Ree 
Will Tell You 
~when «4 customer stops 


buying 

~when « salesman stars 
baling dowa 
when a geod tervitory 
star(s te shp 


ds bquiement 


when a prodaction or 
expense cost gels out of 
line 


when sccounts are past 
we 


~when collections are 


Our Book of Record 
Facts wili tell you still 
more about how Acme 
can serve your business 
with profit-making 
record systems. 
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was in materials~ 


HIS profit-wrecking loss in materials 

will not happen again because the 
installation of Acme Visible Records 
will effectively control stocks and pur- 
chases. Parts in stock and temporarily out — 
overstocks and shortages — will be controlled 
with the simple Acme Visible System. Losses are 
eliminated; the investment held to a minimum 
—thus increasing turnover of invested capital. 
A request will bring the Acme Book or a 
well posted representative. 


ACME 


Visible Records Equipment 


Acme Carp System Co... 8 §. Michigan Ave..Cuicaco 
Branch Offices and Representatives in Mot Principal Cities 





EVENING POST 


The bookkeeper was still gazing at her 
fixedly. He wet his lips. 

“For today?” 

“The Knights’ annual, you know.”” She 
was looking out of the window as she spoke, 
gazing abstractedly at the rear of Blod- 
gett’s place, where the alley cat still 
prowled, slinking about among the scrap 
tin and other junk. ‘I wish you’d come to 
the lunch, Thed,” she said presently. “I'd 
like it if you went with me to the grand ball 
tonight.” 

Thed didn’t answer. His eyes had roved 
away from her, back to the ledger on the 
desk. Absorbed, he was thinking deeply, 
his brow beaded again with moisture. 

“Will you go, Thed?” she asked once 
more. 

The bookkeeper still didn’t reply. It was 
as if he still hadn’t heard her. 

He had turned his back, his eyes fixed 
upon the ledger; and though at another 
time he would have been quick to catch 
her tone, to heed, too, the faint air of ap- 
peal in the look she gave him, he seemed 
oblivious now. A frown of uncertainty, of 
deliberation, had twisted up his brows; his 
look, too, along with that, was furtive and 
uneasy; and waiting for a moment, the girl 
gave a laugh, the laugh sudden and abrupt. 
Had the bookkeeper looked, he would have 
seen, too, that the look of appeal had waned 
briefly in her eyes. 

“Well, suit yourself,” she said sharply. 
She turned away, heading for the door; 
and as she reached it, Cora Leet spoke 
again. “Say,” she said, her voice light as 
she called it back to him, “if Lem Tweedy 
comes in here looking for me, tell him he 
can find me up at Harback’s Hall.” The 
hall was the one where the banquet lunch 
was to be served; though that was nothing. 
Another laugh came from her. “Well, 
slong, old stick-in-the-mud!”" called the 
girl; and as the door slammed, the book- 
keeper started as if he’d been struck. 

or an instant, then, he stood as if frozen. 
It was only for an instant, though; and 
there came a crash as the stool behind him 
was upset noisily. Springing toward the 
door, Thed raised his voice. 

“Miss Cora, wait!”’ he cried. ‘“‘ Miss 
Cora!” 

She was gone, however. 

A moment later, when he reached the 
street door and looked out, the young 
woman was already far up the block and 
hurrying. Across the way, though, the 
two slouch-hatted individuals still loitered 
in the door of Tebo’s hardware; and as 
they saw the bookkeeper, again they 
nudged each other suggestively. The book- 
keeper still did not seem to see them, 
though. Reéntering the bank, once more 
he went slowly to his desk and the ledger 
| spread upon it. His face, more furtive and 

uneasy than before, again was beaded with 
| sweat; and as he slowly mopped it he was 
whispering to himself. 

“What shail I do—what shall I do?” he 
mumbled; and staring at the book, his eyes 
wavering, he was again saying it when 
through the open window at the back came 
another burst of sound. 

It was the fife-and-drum corps down on 
the green striking up again; and once 
more the back wall of Blodgett’s tinware 
caught the air and flung down to him the 
echoes of its familiar strain: 


When in distress, turn toward the west, 
And make the mystic sign! 





The bookkeeper stirred sharply, his look 
changing all at once. The craft and furtive 
cunning in his face, at any rate, ebbed out 

| of it; and he lifted his head, his lips parted 
breathlessly. It-was in fact as if the eche of 
the distant music sounded within him some 
note harmoniously exalting and divine; 
and backing from the desk, he turned slowly 
till he faced the wall across the room. 

| The bank’s front was toward the north. 
As the bookkeeper’s right shoulder, too, 

| pointed in that direction, thus it will be 
seen he was facing westward. Suddenly his 
peels clicked themselves together. Then, 

| one hand laid upon his breast, he raised the 
other high above him. His voice at thesame 

| instant resounded sonorously in the quiet. 

| “Hail!” he said; and, rapt, he uttered it 
again, “Hail!” 

It was the sign, the mystic supplication. 
| So Thed Garford construed it, anyway. So, 
| at any rate, whatever his trouble, he made 
| the appeal devoutly. The prayer, his cry to 
| the mystic occult powers that watch over 
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and shield the faithful in their hour of 
stress, seemed to get its answer too. The 
shadow gone from his drawn features, the 
bookkeeper turned back to the desk and 
the ledger spread upon it. Swiftly he went 
to work. 

“Knights of the East, Tent No. 4,”’ was 
the heading on the page: and with a steel 
eraser taken from the rack before him he 
scraped out one entry on the page, then 
another. Each time he did so he jotted 
down the amount on a scrap of paper at his 
side. The sum total when he had done came 
to $4343, and with a pen he filled in the 
obliterated spaces. Then he turned over to 
another page. “‘Theodore Garford” was 
written at the top of this; the page was 
Thed’s own account, his savings; and at 
the bottom was the amount— $4521.22. 
Dipping his pen into the ink again, the 
bookkeeper made a final entry. Then care- 
fully blotting it, Thed as carefully—as 
curiously too—smudged it with his thumb, 
the entry looking afterward as if it had 
been posted for some time. This completed, 
he closed the ledger and carried it into the 
vault the bank reserved for the books. 

The vault was unlighted, dark. The 
niche for the ledger he was carrying was at 
the farther end of the shelves; and as he 
heaved the heavy volume into its place 
his foot struck something soft and bulky 
obtruding from the shadow in the corner. 
The book in place, he stooped down to 
examine what his foot had struck. It 
was a bag, a suitcase; and beside it was a 
second bag. 

Thed stared at the two, his air puzzled. 
Presently, to enable him to see the better, 
he struck a match and held it down toward 
them, There was no marking on the bags, 
however—nothing to identify the two; but 
the match expiring at the moment, Thed 
trudged out of the vault and closed and 
carefully locked the door. Then he took 
down his hat and coat from the hook beside 
his desk. 

He was smiling again as he reached the 
street door. The puzzle of the two bags 
seemed no longer to concern him. The cov- 
ert uneasiness that had stirred him all that 
morning seemed to have left him too. Up 
on the public green the parade had dis- 
banded now, the Knights, gay in their uni- 
forms, mingling with the townsfolk; and as 
the bookkeeper’s glance took in the spirited 
sight the light in his eyes grew eager. He 
was not a Knight, to be sure; yet from his 
look one might have thought the day as 
much his as any of the Knights’. It was in 
fact as if he had a full share in its doings, 
as if he were a sponsor for it. 

A passer-by hailed him as he came down 
the steps of the bank. 

“Hullo, Thed, old _hoss,’ 
“Great day, isn’t it?”’ 

The bookkeeper nodded, his face spar- 
kling. 

“You bet!” he returned. 

The man went on; and Thed sauntered 
along, drinking in the sights. It was not for 
long, however. Noon had struck; and as 
he came to the corner and turned up the 
side street to his room in Disbrow’s Rent 
the two slouch-hatted men in Tebo’s door 
again nudged each cther, then slowly loi- 
tered after him. Thed had just reached the 
Disbrow gate when the two ranged up 
alongside. 

The one on the bookkeeper’s right tapped 
him on the shoulder. The other grasped 
him by the elbow. As Thed stopped short, 
the man at his right spoke abruptly. 

“We want you, Garford,”’ he said; 
have a warrant for your arrest.” 

Thed stared, his face all at once white. 

““Me?”’ he gasped. 

The man nodded. 

“You're charged, Garford, with robbing 
the Daggett bank,” he said; and, shaking, 
= bookkeeper clutched the fence at his 
side. 

A cry came from him. 

*“You’re—you’re wrong!’’ he stammered 
shrilly. “It’s a mistake! Not a cent is 
missing, and I can prove it by the books!” 

The man who had him by the elbow 
tightened his grip. 

“Come along, Garford,” he directed. 
As the bookkeeper hung back, still protest- 
ing, the man added, “Are you coming, or 
have we got to take you?” 

Thed’s mouth opened. Another protest 
leaped to his lips. At the instant, though, 
from the green once more came another 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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faint burst of sound. It was the fife-and- 
drum corps striking up again, playing the 
marchers to the benquet lunch in Harback’s 
Hall; and as Thed caught anew the familiar 
air: 
Way, way over yonder, 
Where they make the thunder, 
Shine on, oh, shine on, 
The Knights of the Mystic East! 


his lips shut themselves together, the cry 
died unuttered. 

“Very well, officer,”’ he said, “I will go 
with you.” 

m1 

HE day sped swiftly in Daggett. One 

by one the hours flitted on their way, 
the afternoon and the evening filled with a 
succession of notable events. Following the 
parade and the chief selectman’s address 
of welcome to the assembled Knights, 
the banquet lunch provided by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, the Daughters of the Desert 
Sands, was the first attraction. An hour’s 
oratory was to succeed the feast, after 
which the Knights, their ladies and the 
others would adjourn to Detweiler’s Park 
and Picnic Grounds, where the Knights’ 
annual field sports and baseball were to be 
held. These terminated the afternoon, an 
hour intervening until the evening’s cere- 
monies; namely, the regular banquet to 
the retiring Sir Catiph, Potentate, at the 
fire-engine house, Daggett Chemical No. 1; 
then the annual election and, in turn, the 
grand ball. Supper would be served at nine 
o'clock, prompt, when dancing would re- 
sume, the ball continuing till half past ten 
or later. 

The banquet lunch, the lady Daughters’ 
tribute, was given in Daggett Lyceum, the 
hall over Harback’s hay and feed. Draped 
with waving streamers and festoons of 
brilliant hue, the decorations were further 
enhanced in brilliancy by a glittering dis- 
play of the Knights’ insignia, these being 
stars, crescents, scimitars and the like, cut 
from gilt paper and pasted tastefully to the 
flowing cneesecloth streamers. The ban- 
quet itself was notable, ‘“‘the board groan- 
ing,” as the Weekly Farm News and 
Messenger said in the current issue, “with 
every variety of toothsome viand.”’ How- 
ever, hardly had the first chicken been 
carved and the first waffle set upon a plate 
when a stir, a swift commotion, ran lke a 
ripple through the hall. The news, that 
other happening, had, in short, just burst 
upon the assemblage. 

It was Sid Larrabee— Pratt & Larrabee, 
gents’ furnishings—who brought it. Sid 
was Eminent Effendi and Vice Grand Vizier 
of Bedouin Tent No. 4, the Daggett local; 
and after the parade he had stopped in at 
the gents’ furnishings to turn his cuffs and 
slick his hair before the banquet lunch. 
Thus, as Sid’s place was on School Street, 
just at the corner below Disbrow’s Rent, 
Daggett’s popular business man had been 
enabled to view the entire proceedings. 

“Had th’ darbies on him, they had 
handcuffs, y’ know,” said Sid breathlessly; 
“nd they was taking him off in a fliv.”” Also 
he added, “ No, he went peaceable—didn’t 
put up any row.” 

The throng about him stirred with ex- 
citement. A volley of exclamations, ques- 
tions, was flung at Sid. 

“Four thousan’ plunks, you said?” 

“Swiped it all hisself, what?’’ 

“Say, how did th’ mooch ever get away 
with it?” 

Sid himself was excited. 

“I’m a-tellin’ you, boys! It seems that's 
why he’s been up thur to th’ bank all these 
nights, like you know. Jus’ doctorin’ th’ 
books all th’ time, he was!” 

Cora Leet, her face strained, her slight 
figure quivering, shrank back with a gasp. 
In her hand was a plate on which was a 
chicken-and-waffle lunch; but the Knight 
for whom the repast had been dished was 
destined to see neither the chicken and 
waffles nor the dish. There was a slight 
crash followed by a tinkle of breaking 
crockery as the plate slid from her grasp; 
and, staring at the ruin for an instant, with 
another gasp she turned and flitted down 
the stairs. 

“Say’’—Sid gasped eloquently—“‘ what's 
eatin’ Cora Leet?” 

No one seemed to know. None, either, 
seemed to heed. A rousing volley of cheers at 
that instant resounded and al] else was at the 
moment forgotten. The cheers signaled the 
arrival of the day’s distinguished guests. 

The assembled Knights scrambled to 
their feet, swords clanging as the blades 
leaped from their sheaths. Clambering 
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upon convenient chairs, the lady Daughters 
drew their handkerchiefs and waved them 
a a sudden flutter like snow. 
“Greetings, Exalted Potentate!” thun- 
dered the banqueters. The ovation was 


succeeded by an even more thunderous out- | 


burst, “‘Three more for Lem Tweedy, our 
next Caliph!” a shrill voice piped; “‘now, 
hip-hip, boys!” 

The hall rocked with it. 

The retiring Sir Caliph on his arm, Lem, 
as master of ceremonies, strode down the 
hall to the raised dais, the seats of honor. 
Here he and the Most High Exalted Po- 
tentate seated themselves, when instantly 
they were surrounded by a bevy of anxious, 
energetic lady servitors. Nervously, with 
agitated hands, the attendant damosels ar- 
ranged and re-arranged before the distin- 
guished guests the salt, the celery, the 
saucers of olives and the knives, the forks 
and thespoons. Mrs. Doc Bealsby, Imperial 
High Dame of Zenana No. 3, the Daggett 
auxiliary, herself unfolded the napkins for 
the exalted pair. 

Seating themselves as the cheers sub- 
sided, the Caliph and his companion, the 
equally distinguished Sheik, leaned back 
and surveyed the imposing scene. 

The Caliph, replacing the cigar between 
his lips, beamed on his subjects with royal 
condescension; the Sheik’s air, nuwever, 
though majestic, was a little more frowning 
and severe, perhaps, than even his exalted 
office would seem to warrant. In his eyes 
in fact a slight cloud, the shadow of a scowl, 
had risen, its cause, apparently, Sid Lar- 
rabee. Near at hand, just beneath the 
royal dais, Sid had seated himself; and the 
commotion due to the arrival of the emi- 
nent guests having subsided, Daggett’s 
well-known merchant was attempting to 
regain the interest and attention the others’ 
entry had cost him. 

*’S right,” Sid was averring. “‘He hada 
coupla suitcases in th’ vault, they say, and 
was fixin’ to light out with th’ rest o’ th’ 
bank’s money when they pinched him.” 

The Sheik started slightly. The Caliph 
turned to him inquiringly. 

“What say, Sheik?” 

The Sheik didn’t say. 
risen again. 

“That ain't all, either,” Sid proclaimed. 


Sid’s voice had 


Cupping his hands, he called up to the dais, | 


“Hey, Lem, it’s a fack, ain’t it now? 
Warn’t that bird Thed Garford aimin’ to 
get hisself elecked up t’ us Knights here?” 

It was so. 
hastily collected himself. 


“Oh, sure!’’ he nodded, at the same time 
slightly curling his august lip. ‘The boob | 


asked me himself. 
Sid turned exultantly to the others. 
“What did I tell you, boys?” 
a cackle, came from him. “A swell chance 
we'd ’a’ had at tonight's election, too,” 


added Sid, “if that jailbird had a been one | 


of us Daggett Knights!” 

The Caliph gave his companion another 
nudge. 

“What's that? 
he questioned. 

Again the Sheik made no reply. 

Sid Larrabee still held the crowd’s atten- 
tion. Excitedly, Sid was imparting some- 
thing else to his listeners; 
something was, the Sheik had no chance to 
learn. A hand at that instant reached out 
and gave Sid a forceful dig in the ribs. 

“Shut up, Sid!” a voice at the same time 
warned. 

The hand and voice were those of Vid 
Albro, Daggett’s prominent station agent; 
Vid, too, was a high official in the Daggett 
local, Tent No. 4; and Sid gasped momen- 
tarily. 

“IT warn’t sayin’ nothin’,”’ he protested, 
adding then, ‘everybody knows a’ready, 
don’t they? It was the Knights’ funds 
Thed Garford got away with.” 

The station agent gave him another vi- 
cious jab. 

“You boob!” he growled. ‘“D’ 
want to spill th’ beans?” 

The warning came too late. Those near 
at hand had caught the words “‘the Knights’ 
funds,” and swiftly they spread them. Less 
than a half minute later the whole hall had 
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All eyes on him, the Sheik | 


A laugh, | 


What’s he a-sayin’?” | 


but what the | 





the news. The treasury was looted, all the 
Knights’ money was gone—or so it was 
said; and uproar broke forth. True, the 
guilty bookkeeper, the cause of the commo- 
tion, was not a Knight; but at the same 
time the bank was Lem Tweedy’s bank. 
That was enough, and the partisans of the 
rival candidates were quick to seize the 
opportunity. 

Of a sudden a shout rose from a tabie 
down the room, the table the one reserved 
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| for delegates from Kirby. The town was 


Daggett’s neighbor, its strongest rival also; 


| and the shouts rose higher. 


choice!” 
table, they a 


“Hurray f'r Lexy Timken, Kirby's 
Hoisting their candidate to the 
up their demonstration. 
“Timken’s th’ boy!” 

“Speech, Lexy, speech!” 

Around the hall other outbursts broke 


| forth: 


“What's th’ matter with Lafe Hoag? 
Bleetville wants Lafe!” 

“ Hurray f’r Jed Durkin, South Milldam’s 
man’s th’ man!” 

“Rats! Give us Vic Searbuck!”’ yelled 
East Hornover’s contingent. 

The Caliph, removing the cigar from his 
mouth, A ge pee at his companion. 

“Kind o’ gitting hot, ain’t it, Sheik?” he 


| commented. 


The Sheik was in fact momentarily mop- 
ping himself with the luncheon napkin. At 
the remark, though, the august lip again 
curled itself slight y. 

“*Let’em rave,” he growled, “the boobs!” 

For ten minutes or more the commotion 
kept up. Through it all the Sheik con- 
tinued to gaze austerely at the assemblage; 
and though, true, he occasionally mopped 
his face, though too his eyes occasionally 
flitted toward the stair, the smile curving 
on his lip was amused, not to call it con- 
temptuous. The uproar subsiding, he 
turned idly to the Sir Caliph at his right. 

“‘How’s the chicken, Caliph?” he in- 
quired indolently. 

The Caliph — for a moment 


| the drumstick he was engaged on. 


“Swell!” he replied. ; 
Smiling slightly, the Sheik again gazed 


| out over the hall. 


The pie was now being served. Relays of 
Daughters served it briskly, cheese and 
large cups of steaming coffee accompany- 
ing it; and the disorder in the hall now 
having quieted entirely, only the rattle of 
knives and spoons interspersed with a lively 
sparkle of talk was to be heard. The 
Sheik, as master of ceremonies, waited for a 
few minutes. Speech-making was next in 


| order, when it would be his duty to intro- 


| ing, a 


duce each distinguished orator, the Sir 
Caliph, Potentate, the first. Pushing away 
the pie, which he had made only a pretense 
of consuming, the Sheik made ready to rise. 
All he waited was the moment when the 
Caliph should spear a fugitive crumb of 
the crust he was now pursuing around the 
plate. 

The hall grew quiet; the Sheik’s face was 
equally composed. Shoving back his chair, 
he rose, at the same time rapping smartly 
on his glass with his pie knife. An air of 
importance in his face, the Sheik cleared his 
throat. Waiting an instant till the scrape of 
chairs subsided, the banqueters settling 
themselves to listen, the Sheik cleared his 
throat again. 

“We have with us 
stopped. 

A second commotion seemed to have in- 
terrupted him. This time it came from the 
stairway—-voices, the scuffling of feet, 
these and the other sounds of men ascend- 
ing to the hall. 

“We have with us today ——” the 
Sheik an again, when once more he 
halted. he footfalls on the stair were 
making more of a noise than ever. Scowl- 

Tittle startled, too, one might have 


” he said, then 


| said, the master of ceremonies stared toward 


| the entrance. 


At the head of the stairs a 


| man, his face flustered, eager, had just 
| darted into view. 


The man was Doc Bealsby, Daggett’s 
leading merchant, president of the board of 


| trade. Having heard Sid’s early announce- 


| ment, the hap 


| lost. 


am, at the bank, with 
business shrewdness, a little panicky at the 
same time, Doc had slipped out swiftly to 
learn the full extent of what the bank had 
As he said afterward, the pharmacy 
keeping its account at the Daggett institu- 
tion, “‘A bank’s a bank, and you know me, 
Al! I take no chances.”” Thus he had been 


| enabled in the street to get first news of 


only the willingness to try work that is easy, | 


pleasant and dignified. Learning about our 
plan will cost you only two cents—for mail- 
ing your letter—and may enable you to 
earn hundreds of dollars. Clip the coupon 
above—now. 


, 


what had ensued. 

Hurriedly, he imparted it to those near- 
est him. Murmurs, gasps and shrill ex- 
clamations at once burst out about him. 

“What say?” 

“TI want to know!” 

“Well, whadda y’ know about that!” 

Instantly there was another scr: 


raping of 
| chairs as man after man rose hurriedly and 


scrambled to the stairs. The next moment, 
i like wildfire, the news ran through 


Thed Garford was back in town! Some- 
one had bailed him out—Cora Leet, it 


October 11,1924 


proved; and at that very instant he and 
Cora had just passed the hall, turning up 
High Street to Cora’s home. 

he Caliph, turning fretfully in his seat, 
addressed the Sheik, his companion. 

“Say, Sheik, what’s all th’ row about 
now?” he grumbled; then he too paused 
abruptly. 

The seat beside him was vacant. Slipping 
out of his place, his Bedouin robes stream- 
ing on the air behind him, the Sheik was at 
that instant hurrying down the back stairs 
of Harback’s Hall. That was nothing, 
though. The real shock was still reserved 
for Daggett. 

It came at four o’clock, bursting like a 
bomb. Thed Garford had disappeared 
again. With him the cashier had disap- 
peared also. It was said they had taken 
with them all the cash in the Daggett bank. 


iv 


HE baseball game, the annual contest 

between picked teams of Knights from 
Daggett, on one side, and Kirby, the rival 
town, on the other, was well under way 
when the new excitement reached Det- 
weiler’s Picnic Grounds. The score at the 
moment was 27 to 11 in Kirby’s favor; and 
though excitement over the thrilling con- 
test itself ran high, and the umpire, Tab 
Bartover, the genial sexton of the First 
Congregational, had just called three and 
two on the Kirby batter, with no outs and 
the bases full, the game almost was for- 
gotten. Doc Beaisby, it was said, in fact 
turned white to the gills at the new news 
from the bank. Jamming his hat down on 
his head, he made a break for the fence 
where his fliv was parked, a dozen of Dag- 
gett’s other prominent business men scut- 
tling for the gate along with him. A big 
section of the crowd followed. 

“Play ball!” Tab Bartover shouted 
sternly, several of the players showing 
signs also of breaking away from the dia- 
mond. ‘Back to th’ bases, you fellers!’’ 

Frankly, though, it was not till Tab had 
remonstrated publicly that the game went 
on. Meanwhile down in the town a milling, 
restless crowd already had gathered on the 
sidewalk in front of the bank. 

Mr. Boles, the president, bareheaded and 
his white hair tossing in the breeze, stood 
on the steps earnestly addressing the con- 
stantly increasing throng. The president, 
it seemed, was not a Knight. An elderly, 
somewhat enfeebled person, he also long 
had left to his subordinates, the cashier in 
particular, the management of the bank. 

“You will be patient,”’ he was pleading, 
adding that though it was true the cashier 
could not at the moment be found, he had 
sent in search of him and that no doubt Mr. 
Tweedy would arrive presently. ‘And 
when he does,’’ Mr. Boles said earnestly, 
“T am sure you will find your fears are 
groundless.” 

The crowd buzzed like a hive. 

“Bunk 

“ Guff i" 

“Open the bank and hand out our cash!” 
it yelled. 

Already the facts had circulated. It was 
established not only that Thed Garford had 
been doctoring the books for months; it 
was known now that, having wheedled 
Cora Leet into putting up the Leet home 
for bail, he had gone back to the bank, 
opened the safe and fled with the rest of the 
money in it. The president had in fact been 
compelled to admit as much—a part, at 
any rate. An examination of the books, 
anyway, already showed that, fearful of 
detection, only that morning Thed Garford 
had transferred back from his own account 
to that of the ey Knights some of the 
money he had pilfered 

A voice sang out from the crowd, “‘Then 
Lem Tweedy warn’t in cahcots with him, 
eh, what?” 

“Certainly not!” said the president 
sharply. 

The crowd could not mistake its sharp- 
ness, its certainty. 

“Three cheers for Lem!” someone 
shouted; and the crowd responded thunder- 
ously, the cheers for Lem resounding. Wait- 
ing till it subsided, the president added, ‘It’s 
Thed Garford, of course, who’s guilty.” 

He had just said it when the door behind 
him flew open. Her face white, her eyes 
flashing, Cora Leet stood there. 

“It’s not so!” she cried, facing them 
fiercely. ‘I won’t stay here and listen to 
such things! Thed Garford never did it! 
I don’t believe, either, the bank’s lost a 
cent—not if it’s Thed you blame!” she 
shrilled. 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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Morgan Modern 
Colonial Stairs : 
M-200 3 
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Morgan Plan Suggestion No. 21-A — 
Build ahome — 
# out where the bird singing 
You may want to build your new home units and woodwork items are created and produced 
C1 on the banks of a lake of silver and blue; by Morgan—a famous organization of master crafts- 
or overlooking a tumbling stream; or in men. The Morgan organization includes vast forests, 
some quiet wooded place, where birds mills and factories; also ware- 
| are pouring out their hearts in song. houses conveniently located to 
iB ‘a But wherever you build, be sure your give service to the building 
es ange home possesses beauty and comfort, both public. 
Moyean jmerior exterior and interior. Choose an entrance For three generations Mor- 
M-711 of charm—that expresses hospitality. Se- gan has been the standard by 
q lect stairway, mantel, French doors, woodwork and which woodwork quality has 
other features to harmonize with the type of your home. been measured. Morgan Breakfast Nook 
And do not forget that woodwork is a fixture. Once Morgan growth and success leas 
in place the die is cast. You cannot discard it like a have been largely due toa perfected system of standard- 
piece of furniture. Be sure you are right—then enjoy ization as to designs, sizes and woods, which reduces 
your choice forever after. cost of producticn to the minimum, and thus gives un- 
Above all, choose carefully those delightful built-in usual value. So, while offering the utmost in fine mate- 
units, such as bookcase, cupboard, china closet, break- rials and workmanship, Morgan Quality Woodwork is 
fast nook, ironing board and other modern inexpensive. Is it not better to be satisfied 
conveniences. They add beauty and give com- “he Koran wn with Morgan Quality than sorry afterwards 


fort every day of your life. Make Morgan that you did not select this better woodwork? 
Quality your standard. Look for the name 
MORGAN stamped on each piece. It is a widely 
known and respected guaranty of quality, 
architectural correctness and serviceability. 


ry ’ A 


Ask an authorized Morgan dealer in your locality 
to assist you in your building or remodeling plans 
He will gladly be of service and will give you val- 
uable printed literature. We will gladly give you the 


Literally thousands of beautiful built-in - ; . 
) : erally thousands ¢ pen owt name of a dealer near you. 


“"MORGAN~ QUALITY” 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 


MorcGan WoopworkK ORGANIZATION 


Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wis., New York City 
Morcan Sasu & Door Company, Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio 
Morcan Mittworx Company, Baltimore, Md., Jersey City, N. J., Greensboro, N. C. 


ORGAN 


Look for this mark on every 
organ Product 
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Before you 
build your 
new homeget 


Master Book on Home 
Building 


Whether your new home is to cost $3,000 or $40,000, you need 
the help of this big, fine 440-page Master Book, “Building with 
Assurance” —Second Edition, It contains the specific, prac- 
tical, USABLE information you need to help you eliminate 
experimenting ind waste, cut cOsts, save time, avoid mistakes 
and get more for your money 


“BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE” 


indorsed by 
over 15,000 authorities 


In this great book are shown homes of all types. The home 
illustrated above, for example, with complete floor plans, will 
be found on page 44. In addition, there is page after page of 
attractive bungalows and houses in full colors with floor plans 
Besides, you get help on room arrangement, interior decora 
tion, floor coverings, lighting, heating, plumbing, landscaping 
etc. Over 14,000 architects, contractors and dealers indorse 
and use it for daiby reference 


Mail coupon for prospectus 


“Building with Assurance” is not for general distribution. it 
is for earnest home lovers. Our prospectus tells all about it 
shows beautiful homes in color, with floor plans. The prospe 
tus is gladly sent to those who mail the coupon 





< ~> 
Address nearest off-ce, Dept. N-10 


Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Moraan Sasi & Door Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Morcan Mitiwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland 

Gentlemen: | am a home lover, so please send me at onc 
copy of your beautiful prospectus which describes “Building 
with Assurance,” 2nd Edition 


Name 
Address 
Town State 


Business 
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All this month leading stores are featuring mattresses 
built this new comfort way 


A great forward step has been taken in the g : On the mattress built with Nachman Spring Units, sleep comes without 


making of the modern mattress. Lasting, pees: wooing. Even after years of service it will be luxuriously comfortable. See 
luxurious comfort js now an in-built feature 3 ee the Exhibit at any of your leading stores. You wi!l understand why Mat- 
Instead of the old idea of solid layers of pad- 7% : : mm) tresses built with Nachman Spring Units are displacing old 
ding the better makers now use Nachman | Bi Be P style kinds in leading homes, hotels and institutions. Look 
Spring Units. Nachman Spring Units are 7 ene for ‘“‘NACHMAN’’ as well as the maker’s name on the label. 
small, light, highly flexible springs, individu- : Ask foracopy of our Free Book “‘Sleep Your Cares Away.”’ 
ally encased in burlap cells. The entire Unit 

The most luxuriously comfortable and durable Upholstered Furniture 


is enveloped in felted cotton or hair. You never feel the springs. They : , ’ , , 
ES ae ee ' . a and Motor Car cushions too, are built with Nachman Spring Units. 


can’t get out of place, creak, sag, break through, buckle or lose their soft, 


Send for our free book ‘‘ Wuat Every Woman Wants To Know.”” 
billowy resiliency. Each Spring Unit adjusts itself instantly to your weight 


In any position you feel comfortable and buoyantly supported. = Nachman Spring-Filled Co., Halsted at 23rd St., Chicago 
I , , 


Nachman Spring Units 
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Tea 


| TAO TE A 
BALLS 





Tiny bud leaves from the tips 
of the tea plants of the finest 
gardens in Ceylon, India, and 
Java, accurately measured and 
packed by special machines in 
handy gauze balls. 





10-BALL TIN 


Quality of Tao Tea 


Three generations of tea 
experts have labored to 
produce Tao, the supreme 
tea—the finest tea you have 
ever tasted, Flowery Or- 
ange Pekoe Blend. The Tao 
Tag on every Tao Tea Ball 
is our trade-mark and your 
guarantee of supreme 
quality. Indorsed by Good 





Foods, Sanitation & Health, 
serial No. 3070 





Tao Tea Balls take all the 
guess and waste out of tea- 
making. Tao Tea Balls are 
pot size. Each ball makes 
4 to 5 cups, according to 
strength desired, of deli 
cious tea. Ahalfofa-centa 
cup—less in the big fifty- 
ball Caddy. 















50 
BALL 
CADDY 


Convenience of Tao Tea Balls 


This modern and economical way of packing 
eliminates all guess-work and waste from 
tea-making. No messy tea leaves to clean up 
—so convenient, so economical, so good. 





Hotels and Restaurants in increasing 
numbers are serving Tao Tea Balls. 
Wherever you see Tao Tea Balls fea- 
tured on the menu, you may be certain 
that the hotel or restaurant is one which 
. is taking more than ordinary pains to 
insure quality and real service—a place 
you will be delighted to patronize. 











Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


TAO TEA 
BALLS 
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(Continued from Page 190) 
The crowd gaped up at her. Astonish- 


| ment held it breathless. Cora Leet stand- 


ing up for Thed! A grin crept presently 


| into the eyes of some of the men and bo 
| there looking for excitement; and presently 


8 


there was a ripple of laughter, a snigger. 
The others, though—men with money in 
the bank—were too serious to see any joke; 
and another voice raised itself suddenly: 

“Open the safe! Open it and let’s see 
what’s left!” 

The crowd took it up with a shout. His 
face working, his air deprecatory, the presi- 
dent began to stammer. Very sorry, but 
the safe could not be opened. The president 
had already tried to get into it, but the 
combination re pei had been changed. 
The crowd seethed again. 

“Bunk!” a voice cried again. ‘‘ He don’t 
dare let it be opened!"’ The president 
shrank back frightened, his face pallid. 

**T tell you I've tried!’’ he protested. He 
held up in his hand ascrap of paper. ‘‘ Here 
are the numbers of the combination— 
11-17-4-20. If you think the safe can be 
opened, I'll let you try yourself!”’ 

“That's the ticket!” a man shouted. 

The man was Doc Bealsby. He turned 
and shouted, ‘‘Come on, men!” With a 


| yell, the crowd streamed up the steps of the 


bank, carrying the agitated president with 


| it. Inside it stopped short. Cora Leet, her 





Housekeeping Bureau of | 





hands at her breast, was leaning against the 
bank vault, her face pressed close to the 
steel door. As the crowd swept in she 
suddenly flung up a hand, commanding 
silence. 

“Hark!” she whispered, the color gone 
from her face. 

The crowd fell back. Even without the 
young woman’s swift warning gesture, the 
look on her face would in itself have halted 
them. All at once, her eyes starting, she 
caught at her breath. 

“‘Someone’s locked inside!” 
pered, 

It was so too. Someone was in the safe 
beating on the door. 

A gasp came from the crowd. It listened. 
A dull thudding, regular and repeated, 
came from within the vault. Muffled by 
the barrier of steel and cement, the blows 
were barely audible; still, they could be 
heard. It wasas if the person inside signaled 
from that tomb for help; and leaning over 
swiftly, Cora Leet snatched the scrap of 
paper from the president’s quivering hand. 
She gave it an instant’s glance. The next 
instant, sinking to her knees, with eager, 
hurrying fingers, she began twirling the dial 
of the combination. 

The crowd filled the room. Not all of it 
was able to get inside; but as the new dis- 
covery was made, and the news of it was 
passed back over the heads of those within, 
the others outside began to shove and jostle. 

“Stand back, everyone!” yelled Doc 
Bealsby. Working at the combination, 
Cora Leet was left little room and less light, 
the staring, excited throng of men and even 
boys crowding in toward her. “For God’s 
sake, stand back!”’ Bealsby implored them. 

Others coming to his aid, they began 
shoving the onlookers back from the safe. 
Among them they managed to get the room 
cleared. 

A little sob escaped Cora Leet; her first 
effort to open the safe had failed. Again 
she tried it, glancing at the paper to make 


she whis- 


| sure of the number each time she twisted 


the dial. A second time it was a failure. 
Outside, by now thé whole town knew what 
was happening; and as the crowd before 
the bank grew, the townspeople streaming 
in from all directions, the facts were shouted 
to each newcomer. Thed Garford not only 
had robbed the bank, it was said; he had 
murdered the cashier, then locked the body 
in the vault. 

This account, however, was presently 
modified. The cashier was still alive, it was 


| announced, and another wild cheer rent the 


one arm to her face. 


air. The cheer died, though, as the cashier’s 
peril became known. The vault was air- 
tight. Unless it was opened shortly the 
cashier would suffocate. Inside the bank, 
at that instant Cora Leet rose suddenly to 
her feet. 

As she rose the young woman flung up 
Again a strangled 
whisper came from her. 

Four times, with hurried, frantic fingers, 


she had twisted the dial round; and now for 


the fourth time she had failed. ‘‘I can’t do 
it, | can’t!’ A wail came from her; and as 


| she uttered it, from within the vault came 


THE SATURDAY 


again thud, thud, thud! At the signa) the 
young woman flung her arm from her face 
and leaped to the safe again. Working away 





TAO TEA CO., Inc., 103 Park Ave., NEW YORK 


EVENING POST 


at the dial again, as she spun it about 


she cried out fiercely, “Quick, someone! | 


Send up to the machine shop. Tell them | 


to bring 
Hurry, hurry!” Still fumbling at the 
combination, with her other hand she waved 
to the cashier’s office adjoining. “‘Inthere— 
the telephone—quick!” 

A half dozen men leaped to the instru- 
ment. In the scuffle it was knocked to the 
floor. Sid Larrabee, though, was the most 
agile, and Sid managed to capture the in- 
strument. The victory, though, seemed to 
achieve Sid little. Frantically jiggling the 
hook, he was unable to get the operator to 
answer the call. Instantly the fact spread 
to the crowd. The wire was cut, presum- 
ably by Thed Garford. To prevent an 
alarm being given, Thed had put the wire 
out of business. So it was said, at any 
rate; but the operator answering presently, 
further time was lost, Sid in his excitement 
being able only to stutter unintelligibly 
into the transmitter. Inflamed by the de- 
lay, Doc Bealsby snatched the instrument 
from him. 

‘i “The machine shop, quick!’’ shouted 
JOC, 

““Number, please,” the operator directed. 

“Damn the number!’ Bealsby replied. 
“It’s life or death!’’ He spluttered a further 
explanation and the instrument clicked. 
Then a formal official voice responded over 
the wire: 

“This is the supervisor. 
do you wish?” 

hey said afterwards that the Doc’s 
language was not suitable to repeat; but 
someone at the moment having either re- 
membered the machine shop’s number or 
finding it in the book, it was passed along 
to the Doc. 

“ Daggett 196 Party J!” he shouted into 
the receiver. The voice on the wire reply- 
ing ‘‘I will connect you with your operator,” 
further time was lost waiting for the 
operator to plug in. Then when the connec- 
tion finally was made, the telephone merely 
hummed, no voice replying to the call. 

The crowd remembered then. It was a 
holiday; the machine shop was closed. Fid 
Bulstrup and his assistants were taking a 
day off too. 

Cora Leet looked swiftly over her shoul- 
der, her white face contorted and strained. 
She was still working frantically at the dial. 

“Find Bulstrup!” she ordered. ‘Send 
autos to look!” 

Ten minutes later a roar burst from the 
crowd outside. A flivver truck with three 
men in it had just turned the corner out of 
High Street, making the turn on one wheel 
and ricocheting toward the bank at full 
tilt. Bulstrup was driving. Although a 
Knight, Fid also was a fisherman; and hav- 
ing an afternoon off, he had taken a pole, 
a can of worms and himself up to Varnum’s 
Mill Pond. It was there he had been found, 
and the can of worms was still in his pocket. 

Fid took one look at the safe. 

“T’ll have to dinnamite,”’ he announced; 
also announcing, “I got it with me,” 

He took it from his other pocket as he 
spoke and the crowd at once fell back 
from him. 

“Then again,” said Fid, after another 
scrutiny of the steel door, “I can’t dinna- 
mite. It might blow the feller inside’s head 
off.” 

Cora Leet seized him by the arm. 

“You've got to do something, Fid! He'll 
suffocate!” 

The machinist again studied the vault 
door. 

Thud, thud, thud! came again from in- 
side. The cadence was slower, lower now; 
and a stifled sob escaped Cora Leet. Fid 
heard it, and the sob seemed to stir him to 
renewed action. He gave a swift order to 
his me 


What number 


n. 
“Get th’ drill, boys; Cora’s right. We | 


gotta get air to Lem there in a hurry!” 

Cora Leet gave him a look. 

“Lem?” 

“Uh-huh, Cora.” He added then, 
‘Seems like he was takin’ you to th’ grand 
ball tonight too, I hear.” 

She made him a passionate gesture. 

“Hurry, Fid!” 

A couple of minutes later, the room 
cleared and the electric drill socketed to a 
light bracket, Fid jammed the tool against 
the safe door, then switched on the current. 

The minutes passed. How many of them 
it took for the slender bit to bite through 
that wall of steel and cement, Cora Leet 
never knew, never would. It may have 
been less than an hour; then, on the other 
hand, hours, days, years may have ensued. 
The trickle of cut steel flowing from the bit 





tools—dynamite—everything! | 






































































Make 


tor 
More 


The Allen Shutter Front, at the small 
cost of $15. gives your motor added pow- 
er by quickly bringing it to the most effi- 
cient operating temperature, 

A properly heated motor cuts dewn on 
carbon formation, vaporizes the gas in- 
stantly and adds life to the car by mini- 
mizing oil dilution in the crank case, and 
saves the battery by giving a quick start. 
All these benefits are yours with the 
Allen Shutter Front, Its full opening and 
easy adjustment give you absolute con- 
trol of radiation at all times. Beautifi: 
in design and finish it also adds to rhe 
attractiveness of your car. 

No complicated parts to get out of order 
—absolutely dependable — positive hand 
control from the dash—not an automatic. 


Ghe ALLEN 
SHUTTER FRONT 


“Get ’er hot and keep ‘er hot.” 
Sold by good dealers everywhere-—$i5. 
complete. 

Ford Special—$12. 

Write for illustrated folders and 
important facts on how to 
prevent crank case oil ditution 
The Allen Auto Specialty Company 
Sole Manufacturers 


16 West 61st Street 
2015 Michigan Avenue 


New York 
Chicago 


Distributors 


Wetmore-Savage Company, Boston, Mass 
Geo. W. Nock Co,, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 

James Martin, New York, N. Y 

Elin Auto Supply Co., Newark, N. ]. 

Fiske Automotive Supply Co., Albany, N. Y 
Syracuse Watson Stabilator Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
H. D. Taylor Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Baltimore Hub Wheel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md 
Foster Auto Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Northern Automotive Supply Co., Bay City, Mich 
Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pitesburgh, Pa. 
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It takes more than 
hammers and saws 
and cedar boards 
to make the LANE 


Ir yor could follow the building 
of a Lane Red Cedar Chest from 
the time the trees are felled, you 
would understand why it is so 
beautiful, agrant, so unusu 
ally enduring and secure. 


so fr 


LANE permanently retains the 
natural oil by treating the wood 
in specially constructed kilns. 
This oi! destrovs moth larva and 
the cedar. Without it, 
a cedar chest might as well 
be made from any other wood. 
Che cedar used 1s fully 44’ thick 
Workmanship, too, is of the most 
skiiful sort. Corners are doubly 
interlockes . Panels insepa 

rably joined. The snug-fitting top 
is Yale loc ed. 

Because the LANE 
last for generations, because it 
affords sure protection from 
moths, dust and dampness, and 
because it is a charming piece of 
furniture in every size and style, 
be satisfied with no other kind. 
Look for the name inside the lid. 
THE LANE COMPANY, Inc 


Altavista, Virginia 


pr eserves 
Just 


are 


is built to 


step im the build 
ing of Larne (rder Chests. The Anest possi 
ble graining cfecis ere obtained by this opera 
fiom li your furniure or department store 
annot supply you with the genwine LANE, 
wrile to we for name of dealer who can 


Rand-sawineg is the first 





THE SATURDAY 


| seemed to flow from the burrowing point as 


slowly as the sands in an hourglass measur- 
ing off eternity. Outside, dusk drew down. 
Outside, too, the crowd, rather than thin- 
ning out with the coming dark, grew and 
grew. The news of the affair at Daggett 
had crept out now to the neighboring 
towns, and throngs of newcomers arrived, 
hurrying by automobiles, buggies and on 
foot. All sorts of rumors prevailed. In his 
Thed was reported as having been 


| seen in a dozen different places. One report 








| her. 


| did not seem to think of that. 


had him escaping in a stolen car. Another 
report was that he had fled afoot. Still an- 
other was that he’d caught a freight at 
Hanbury. The report was general, though, 
that the officers had the scent and were 
close upon his track. Thed, though, and 
Thed’s whereabouts were of smal] impor- 
tance compared to the doings inside the 
bank. The thudding on the vault door had 
subsided gradually. It was heard now 
only at intervals. 

On the bank’s steps. Perkins Tetlow, 
principal of Daggett High, got out a pencil 
and did a hurried calculation on his cuff. 
A man in breathing consumes a given num- 
ber of cubic feet of air in a given time. The 
dimensions of the safe were known also. 
Let A represent the cubie contents of the 
vault and B the amount of air required in a 
given time; then X, the unknown quan- 
tity, would represent how long the victim 
inside the vault could survive. Professor 
Tetlow figured swiftly. A groan went up as 
the professor announced the result. 

of ive him till seven minutes, eighteen 
seconds after nine, friends,”’ proclaimed the 

rofessor. “If he doesn’t get air by then 
ne’s a goner!”’ 

Inside the bank, Cora Leet hung over the 
man working the whirring wheel. 

“Hurry!” she urged. “Hurry!” Fid, the 
sweat rolling down his face in rivulets, 
nodded grimly. A hammer in her hand, 
Cora kept on tapping at the safe. For min- 
utes now she had been unable to get an 
answering thud from within. 

“Hurry! Hurry, Fid!” 

Fid hurried. 

Darkness had fallen, the lights were lit in 
Daggett and the town clock had just clanged 

the hour of 7:30, when Fid, his figure 
pressed against the whirring breast drill, 
lurched forward, his head hitting against 


the vault’s steel door. The others for an 


| instant thought the drill bit had broken off. 


But no; the drill had done its work; it 
was through the wall of steel and cement; 
and with a grunt of satisfaction, Fid stood 
up and yanked the tool from the door. 

“Thur!” he said. 

A shout that rocked the pale stars burst 
from the crowd when it knew. The cheers, 
the shouting and the cries hardly had risen, 
too, when, brushing Fid aside, Cora Leet 


| pressed her lips to the orifice the tool had 


made in the steel. A sudden cry escaped 
The metal, heated from the whirring 
but Cora 
Bending 
down again, her face close to the door, she 


drill, had scorched her painfully; 


| raised her voice. 


“Thed!" she cried. ‘Thed, it’s Cora!” 

Thed? The others glanced at one another 
surprisedly. It was Lem Tweedy, wasn’t 
it, who was in the vault? 

“Say " Doe Bealsby began. With 


| an imperious, not to call it savage, gesture 


| Cora cut him short. 


Her lips at the finely 


drilled orifice, she cried once more, “‘Thed, 


| But never mind. 


Thed!"’ Then she laid her ear to the opening. 
Pyramus and Thisbe! So, at any rate, said 
Professor Tetlow, who knew his classics. 
An instant afterward a 
wild cry esca ed Cora Leet. 
“ Alive! e’s alive!’’ she shrilled. 
Instantly stifling the cry, as instantly she 


| pressed her ear close to the door to listen. 


A look of bewilderment dawned momen- 
tarily in her eyes. 

“Say it again!” she called through the 
drill hole. 

Clapping her ear once more to the door, a 
moment later Cora Leet jerked away, sank 


| swiftly to her knees and began whirling 


| the dial round and round. 
| teen, seven, 


“Four, four- 
four,” she kept repeating. 

The men near by grasped what they 
meant. The man Inetde had whispered 
them through the aperture; it was the 
safe’s altered combination; and an instant 
later there was an audible click, the sound 
of the tumblers tumbling home; and snatch- 
ing at the door handle, Cora Leet gave the 
door a yank. 

A white-faced, tottering figure swayed in 


| the doorway. 


“Lem Twee " gagged Doc Bealsby, 


then stopped. 


EVENING POST 


The man in the safe wasn’t Lem, it was 
Thed Garford. A weak, silly smile was on 
Thed’s face. Blinking from the light, he 
shambled forward a step, his lips moving, 
the silly smile still upon them. 

“‘Lem Tweedy locked me in. We had a 
fight. I saved the money, every cent of 
it,” said Thed, swaying; then he er | 
forward. 

It was Cora Leet who caught him. 


Eight o’clock that night was striking 
when Cammack, a town forty miles or so 
to the westward, rang up Daggett on the 
telephone. Daggett hummed anew with 
the message. It was that Lem Tweedy had 
been located. 

In Oxneck Brook alongside the State 
Highway, a red runabout had been found 
lying upside down in the water among the 
rocks. Lem lay beneath the car. Almost 
at the Canadian border and near escape, 
the speeding machine had gone over the 
bank, taking Lem with it, not to Canada 
but into eternity. To Daggett, however, 
that was just a detail. At the instant the 
news came, a crowd, the largest in Daggett’s 
history, stood in the street before he bank 
shouting and wildly cheering. 

The whole story was out now—the tale of 
Lem’s doings and the high life he’d been 
leading. His peculations were the least of 
it. It seemed, however, that coming to the 
end of his rope, Lem was getting ready to 
light out, taking with him at the same time 
another batch of the bank’s money, when 
Thed Garford, searching the books, had 
stumbled on the trail of the cashier’s doings. 


And what Thed had done then was like | 


Thed. Instead of dencuncing Lem, he had 


sought to save both the cashier and the | 
town from the disgrace of a public exposure. | 
He also had tried to make good both the | 


man and the money the man himself had 
taken. Thus, the funds Lem had pilfered 
from the Knights, Thed had replaced with 
money from his own savings. It was what 
had occupied him that morning. 

Thed had failed, though. After his ar- 
rest, suspicion having fallen on him, then 


when Cora Leet had bailed him out, offer- | 


ing the home she lived in as the bond, Thed 
had sought out Tweedy. The two suitcases 
were his clew where to look. He had found 
the cashier at the bank; and at the instant 
Lem had the vault open and was inside, 
filling the bags with cash. 
had pleaded. Furious at being balked, 
Tweedy had set upon him; they had a, 
Thed stiil pleading, the cashier ra 
backing into the vault, to save t 


behind him. The door hardly had shut 
when in the darkness he heard the tumblers 
click. Lem Tweedy had turned the combi- 
nation, locking Thed within the vault. 


bn rest is known. Of the story’s details, | 


though, the one fact the crowd hung upon 


was that effort of Thed’s to save the money, | 
the Knights’ funds especially. The town | 
Now when Thed’s old aspi- | 


gaped with it. 
ration was spoken of, there was no ripple of 
laughter to point the jest. 
opinion had changed. 

Eight o’clock had struck and the crowd 
was still growing, when the bank’s front 


door opened and a woman’s figure, support- | 
ing on her arm a slow-footed, shambling | 


man, appeared within the lighted opening. 


The crowd seeing the two, seethed forward; | 


and leaping to the low stone parapet beside 
the bank’s steps Doc Bealsby snatched off 
his hat. The Doc, his hat waved on high, 
gave a yell. 

“Three cheers for Thed Garford, folks!” 


The roar that went up shook the elms as | 
It was still echoing | 


far as the public green. 
when another stir ran through the throng. 
The crowd parting, a little body of men in 
flowing robes was seen advancing toward 
the bank. The Sir Caliph, Poten‘tate, was 


in the lead, his sword of office raised above | 


him. Thed gaped, his air wondering; and 
scowling fitfully, the Caliph strode toward 
him. As he reached Thed he halted, then 
spoke. If Thed heard the words, though, 
he apparently didn’t comprehend them. 
Cora Leet did, though, and she gave Thed’s 
arm a sudden yank. 

“Don’t you hear him, Thed? 
kneel,’’ said Cora. 

Slow and bewildered, still comprehending 
only vaguely, Thed —— bent his 
knee. - he did so, the Caliph’s steel 
flashed in the rays of the street lamps. 
Then, the sword smiting Thed upon the 
shoulder, the Caliph spoke once more. The | 
words boomed to the stars. “ Rise, frater- | 
nal brother,”” he pronounced, “‘I dub thee 
Sir Knight!” 


He says 


\ Sy) 


In vain Thed | 


in 
e Einsis 8 | 
money, Thed had dragged to the steel door | 


The town’s 
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WING 


I'll say t's the hendhest light 
\ in the world! 


S 
T'S downright iia to have a 
light of your own to use as you like. 


A whirl of the base and your Buss 
Clamp-o Set fits snugly on the back 
of your chair to give you the full 
eens of light just where you want it. You 
nd it here—hang it there—clamp it any- 
where, and then adjust it as you like. A touch 
of the hand will place the bulb or shade in 


any position. 

7 Clamp it on the bed and 

e\ read in solid comfort. 

a a XE Hang it by your mirror 

“a ‘ and primp or shave with 
pra \ 


ease. Use it on the card 
be Lash. 


Ca 


—~— 


table, piano, bookcase, or 
on the sewing machine, 
ironing board, dressing ta- 
ble, kitchen sink. 


Use it to hght up any nook or cor 
hg! 


ner. It's your own ht 
for your own waa just where you want it. 
You will be proud to sho on Clamp-oSet in the 


or anywhere, because it’s aldy an artistic stand hght. It's not 
just an ordinary clamp lamp contraption that sacrifices 
beauty to gain usef 
The Clamp-o-Set comes complete with extra long cord 
(g ft.) and the combination ulb not included). All 
Clamp-oSets have the Buss paten' 
ded so it can’t scratch. It holds to 
up to 2/2 inches. 
$ Clamp-o-Set $ 
made in 
Brass Finish i Ivory 
Bronze Finish ses 8 Bronze 
In Canada $35.00. nd Ca sede $4.50. 
Only tremendous production could 
permit such low prices. When you see 
the Clamp-o-Set itself, you will be 
even more amazed. Until you get 
yourself one, you will never know 
what a "opera “the handiest hghe in 
the world” can be. You can buy it near 
ly anywhere at any store. If you don't 
know where to go to get one conve 
mently, order from us,enclosing money 
or money order to cover and specify fin- 
ish desired 
Bussmann Mfg. Co. + + 3825 N. 23rd Street + + St. Lotis 
Makers of Buss Puses 
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Quality Car for $540 


Although its low price puts the Star car in the great less-than-$1000 
class, which includes about 85% of all cars sold, it is entitled 
to recognition as the quality leader of the low-priced field. 


Note These Quality Features of the STAR 


Continental Red Seal Motor, designed by the engineers of Con- 
tinental Motor Company in collaboration with Durant en- 
gineers. It is distinguished for power, quietness, economy, 
and low service costs due to simplicity and accessibility. 


Force-Feed Lubrication. The Star is the only car in the low- 
priced field having positive force-feed lubrication to all bear- 
ings, which greatly increases the durability of the motor. 


Durant Tubular Backbone. The Star is the only low-priced 
car employing this important structural improvement, 
the most efficient device known for resisting twisting 
strains and for insuring a strong car foundation and for 
keeping all moving parts in perfect alignment. 

Standard Transmission. Three speeds forward and one reverse, 


making the car easy to handle under all conditions and 
increasing Operating economy. 


Vacuum Feed Fuel System. Insuring a steady flow of gasoline 
on all grades as long as any remains in the 1142 gallon 
tank at rear, which is where the gasoline supply belongs 
for safety and convenience. 


Strong Spiral-bevel Rear Axle Gears. This is the same type axle 
as is used in high-priced cars. 


High-grade Cooling System, including large radiator, 16-inch fan 
and circulating water pump insuring proper motor tem- 
perature and driving comfort under all conditions. 


Disc Clutch—an unusual feature in a low-priced car, and one 
especially appreciated by those who have used cheaper 
types of clutches. 


Alemite Lubrication, the same as used on high-priced cars, mak- 
ing the greasing of the chassis quick and easy. 


Demountable Rims and Extra Rim, the same as used on high- 
priced cars. 


Semi-Elliptic Springs. These not only greatly increase riding 
comfort, but give the Star car the long, low appearance 
that is an essential factor of the popular stream line 
design. The spring base is 141 inches 
of any other car near the Star price. 


longer than that 


Various other quality features will be shown you by any Star dealer to prove the 


wonderful value of a Star car at $540. If you seek low-cost transportation, we suggest 


careful comparison of the Star with any and all cars in the less-than-$1000 class. 


PRICES: f. 0. b. Lansing, Mich, 


TOURING, $540 ROADSTER, $540 


DURANT MOTORS 


COUPE, $750 


SEDAN, $785 


bwA;..* 


CHASSIS, $445 


57th Street and Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


LANSING, MICH. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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Restful 
Reading 


While fans 


ity loveliness was the 
dominating thought in design 
ing Maze-Lite, its utility was 


overlooked for a moment. 


Maze-Lite 


velvet y 


he ver 


sheds a delightful, 
light, without glare or 
shadows. Part of this light is 
reflected by the beautifully de 
signed ivory 


and gold ceiling 


age the balance is diffused 
in passing through the dainty 


ivory cole red } 
Maze-Lite is a joy to read by ; 
a beauty to look at, 


DOW | 


Especially suited to boudoirs, 


hotel be« 


sun pariors, t 
installed any- 
$1] 85 ened U.S 


Write for booklet 
Trial Offer. ‘Your Fixture Dealer 


1 to stall one Maze-Lite 
If the luminaire 


lroom , apartments, 


‘a rooms, clubs. 


s authorize 
on twenty lays’ trial 

st they sh] he 1} 
snot thoroughly satisfactory, he wi 


: it at our expense and make no 


The EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Representat 
in the United States 


mim every city 


Canadian Distributors 
Northern Electric Co 
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| HEART OF THE HOSTEL 


(Continued from Page 17) 


earthen dish, is a terrine. I assisted at these 
poached eggs the first day. 
Every day thereafter and for two weeks 
I made them, fifty or sixty at one time, to 
about a total of three hundred a day, ac- 
cording to the number that was required for 
| the entrées du jour, besides the probable 
| number required by the order cooks. What 
this latter number would be, a wizard in the 
offices of the maitre d’hétel could prophesy 
from his combination of the calendar, his 
records, some kind of calculus and a lot of 
horse sense. 

Once made, moreover, these sublimated 
eggs, reposing in jars of iced water, were 
good to — indefinitely, being so many lit- 
tle sealed packages; but we were never 
more than a day ahead. We took odd mo- 
ments —between the cooking for luncheon 

| or for dinner—to do them. The chef saucier 
pounced on me in the lull of that first after- 
noon and I helped him. Thereafter I 
pounced on anybody I could commandeer 
to help me and felt tremendously impor- 
tant. 

You put a big casserole of water to boil, 
you salt it and give it a dash of white-wine 
vinegar. Then you break sixty eggs into a 
big saucepan that has a handle, because in 

pe Sen 7 motions you will need some- 
thing to brace your hand in conveying the 
eggs to their bath. Fach egg must be 
broken first into a cup. If its white and 
yolk show the slightest tendency to mix, let 
it be anathema. 

We dragged the big kettle te one side to 
arrest the boiling, tipped it slightly to meet 
the lip of the saucepan. A blob and a gulp 
and the whole mass was immersed. Let 
them boil? Mon Dieu, non! Did your 
mother boil her poached eggs? That is why 
your family is mostly in the graveyard! 
Ten minutes, maybe fifteen or twenty, of 
this coddling, just under the boiling point, 
and the mass is all snow-white, way down 
in the kettle. 

Increase the temperature, let it almost 
boil. Ah, mais oui! Out come the little 
bubbles with filmy fragments of egg white 
mere strands —which the mass has refused 
to assimilate. Hurry it all to the sink. In- 
sert a glass tube way down in the depths, 
almost touching the eggs. A rubber con- 
nection attaches this tube to the cold-water 
spigot. Turn it on—behold! Off goes the 
film, the mass begins to stir. Cleavages 

| mark themselves as in some miniature geo- 

| logic process. They come apart, begin to 
dance in the cold deep spring, and it only 
remains to lift them tenderly out, put them 
in crocks of water and carry them away to 
the garde-manger —that frosty room whence 
they will come out on order to be warmed 
gently in little pans of water or broth or 
cream, or in sauces rich as butter. 


Lady Snooper’s Visits 


It is here exactly that one who has seen 
the art of the hotel cuisine at close quarters 
meets the attack of the aforesaid flapper. 

“Why on earth,” says she, “should I 
poach sixty eggs?” 

Wait and see. Just remember that all 
hotel quantities are reducible. You can do 
as few as six eggs at a time this way, and 
it is the method that makes them most 
digestible as well as the best looking. Do 
six of them today, and tomorrow at your 
luncheon party serve them on artichoke 
hearts with a mushroom sauce—and win 
fame all over town. 

You can have everything ready twenty- 
four hours beforehand. A little application 
of hotel management would save many a 
dinner party from that distressing presence 
known as broiled hostess. 

The hour of the poaching of those eggs 
was perhaps the hour of hours in the great 
kitchens. After three and before 4:30 the 
crews changed—all except the specials de- 
tailed to make things for the banquet and 
private dinner service. Chefs who had 
worked like fiend-driven furies suddenly 
disappeared to their cafeteria and dressin 

| rooms and then their homes demand 
them. The dinner crew had not arrived. 
| _ No longer did the orchestra wail through 
| the swinging pantry doors, and the roar of 
| the kitchens utterly subsided. Creatures 
like stevedores in denim suits came and 
took foods and pots away. Women with 
mops and brooms and clouts descended in 
anarmy. If all seemed spotless and polished 
before they came, it was like a jeweler’s 
window when they left. I always felt that 





their chattering descent was like a flock 
of blackbirds swooping into a stubble field. 
It gave them a lot of satisfaction and did 
the kitchen no harm. 

But, alas, it was never just after they 
left that we were visited by Lady Snooper. 
She was a tall white-robed person who 
suggested three crosses—Red Cross, cross 
she had to bear and a very cross disposi- 
tion. She was New England, all of it, on 
two feet. She carried a spotlight and she 
snooped. She could find one-half of one 
scrap of potato behind the steam cookers, 
a square inch of dish clout in a bowl on a 
top shelf and three grains of rice in the 
bottom of a sink. She loved the sinks— 
hung over them like Narcissus gazing at 
himself. The big Greek pot washers always 
fled when she came in sight. The cooks 
turned their backs. 

Next to the sinks, she adored the fifty- 
foot table with steel shelves along its lower 


portion and racks with pothooks for its | 


upper rigging. This was the bulwark be- 
tween the chefs and the line of waiters or 
the always-streaming tide of assistants. 
Across the alley were the frosty doors of 
ten refrigerator rooms and the boothlike 
alcoves where salad makers and artists of 
the hors d’@uvres and the croquette special- 
ists held dominion. What Lady Snooper 
could not discover with spotlight and 
skewer within these precincts would be in- 
visible under a microscope. Crumbs were 
booty indeed, but could she find a 
of toast or a stray pickle, she heard the 
heavenly choir! 


Refinements of Cleanliness 


The ohef garde, at his little white desk with 
the high stool, right there in the middle of 
the long alley, had to face it out with her. 
She handed him a blue report card record- 
ing the awful things she had found. She 
took a duplicate to her home, way up in 

the clouds among the recording angels, 
which some call the administrative offices, 
on the twentieth floor. 

I will not say she was not a good thing to 
have around. Sometimes a temperamental 
friteur gets mad at a perverse fry basket 
and flings a few dozen half-cooked items on 
the iron wire mat between Tange and table. 
Men cooks, however surgically clean they 
and their utensils, are never so squeamish 
as your Aunt Abbie about what lies under- 
foot. And the procession of helpers—what 
may they not p sey from polygiot remarks 
to a trayful of sliced eggs? 

he Lady Snooper’s powers went far. 
She could send anybody below stairs to 
the manicure and she was always telling 
the pantry women to keep their hair well 
up under their caps or get out. 

She did not inspect our teeth or inquire 
about our habits, but was otherwise as 
personal and censorious as one’s nearest 
relative. 

She and Monsieur d’Ivry, premier chef 
and chef garde of this kitchen, who looked 
like a white-starched cylinder topped with 
a leonine head under a starched mortar 
board, had one joy in common. They 
would inspect saucepans—sautoirs—cas- 
seroles and omelet pans with a wicked de- 
light over the slightest abrasion or caked-on 
scorch of the silver plating, and would herd 
the offending utensils, a big bunch of them, 
into a truck to be wheeled away to a 
distant room, where acid baths and hours 
of sousing in electroplating vats would 
return them looking like new. 

In view of the food, the fats, the crumbs, 
the million and one things, raw and cooked, 
that traversed that glaringly lighted cav- 
ern, also considering the scorching of food 
to the pans, which will happen to the best 
of couks, I think the sublime cleanliness of 
it all was a miracle. 

Three times a day the boiling fat in the 
fry kettles had to be strained or poured off 
to be replaced by new fat. This was a 
dangerous, spattery job. The virgin kettles, 
covered with strainers, stood on heavy 
steel mats on the floor. When all was over 
the mats were rolled up, sent to a pot sink 
and scalded in lye—all for six or seven 
drops of fat! When your housewife refuses 
to cook with a saucepan that is not 
burnished inside and out, and boils her 
kitchen floor, I will say she has begun to 
get the big idea of the hotel cuisine. 

These extremes of purity were no im- 
position on the chefs; they would demand 
it anyway, so far as their utensils went. 


iece | 
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No. 2 Type Console 
Neutrodyne Receiver 





The beautiful cabinet contains the 
Stromberg-Carlson Neutro- 
dyne Receiver with built-in Loud 
Speaker and compartment for “A” and 
“B” batteries and battery charger— a// 
out of sight. Made in American Walnut 
or Adam-Brown Mahogany. When 
closed, shows richly finished panels. 


5-tube 


Programs from almost anywhere on 
the continent are within its range; it 
actually has a record of 7400 miles 
clear reception on Loud Speaker. 


Extremely simple to operate, Just 
set the dials to given points to tune in on 
the program you wish—and it “holds” 
the station without interruption. 

Made by a company with 30 years’ 
manufacturing experience and a world- 
wide reputation as builders of fine radio 
and telephone apparatus. 


Ask Your Dealer 
If he cannot supply you, write us. 
Descriptive folders free. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
1060 University Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


No. 1-A Portable Type 
Portable 5 tube Neutrodyne 
Receiver in richly finished 
Adam-Brown mahogany 
cabinet. Arranged to operate 
with the No. 1-A Loud 
Speaker. 









Licensed by Independent Radio Manufacturets, Inc., 
Hazecitine Patents Nos. 1,450,080 and 1,489,228 


Stromberg-Carlson 














The Adventures of | 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTE 





The World Flyers 
Burgess 






They're in the Wireless 
Room of the Leviathan 











Standard Equipment of 
United States Submarines 


Under wood & Underwood Photos. 


Remarkable are the 
adventures of Burgess 
Radio Batteries. And 
where there’s danger 
—upon, above, or be- 
low the earth, sky and 
sea, will be found Bur- 
gess Batteries — labo- 
ratory products. 





“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 





Write to 135 Burgess Engi- 
neering Building, Madison, 
Wisconsin, for the Burgess 
Radio Compass. It is amus- 
ing, unusual and useful. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition ~ Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trast Bidg., Chicago. 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 


In Canada : Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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THE SATURDAY 


Chef Espinard—a prince in the upper realm 
of saucedom, and a superb talker—makes 
two requirements for the foundation of a 
choice sauce: Gilt-edged butter and a 
solid silver vessel. Only by cleanliness that 
is polished and boiling hot, or glistening 
and icy cold, can the flavor of things be kept 
distinctive and uncontaminated 

Across the alley was a white porcelain 
alcove, presided over by Mademoiselle, or, 
more properly, Sefiorita d’Estramadura, 
who literally com salads. She is to the 
cold viands, the p> toe Fe ds-froids service, what 
Espinard is to the sauces. 

She has fifty spoons and knives and a 
rare collection of pastry bags and little 
tubes, all standing in a cooling bath of 
running water. She reaches for a little 


| linen bag, Me 4 it out, fits a tube in its 
8 


pointed end, fills it with mayonnaise a la 
Victoria—a combination of mayonnaise 
and jellied hollandaise with whipped cream 
and powdered almonds. Then she goes 
down the line of fifty plates of salad ranged 
on her table and squeezes a rosette and a 
monogram of M.S.P. on the top of each. 


| The salads are for a banquet given by the 
| Missouri Sons of Perdition. 


A helper relieves her of the utensils in 
hand, but forgets to remove the spoon with 


| which the little bag was filled. Mademoi- 


selle pounces upon it, raises her gypsy eyes 


to heaven, seems to pray. Heaven helps 


| her with a combination of French, Spanish 
| and Basque. It is lovely to hear and ought 


to be on every phonograph. She does it, 
too, 4 la Carmen, fine head tossing nearly 
off its axis of waspy neck, arms akimbo, or 
one hand fingering the dangerous bodkin 
in her cap. 

Her argument is to the main and eternal 
theme—cleanliness. What if she had picked 

that spoon and put it into the iced bowl 
of chicken jelly, or the vanilla whip, or the 
anchovy panada, or the glace royale, or the 
chopped pistachio meats? Her fury sub- 
sides and she does an adagio aria to the 
effect that God loves her and she will yet 
live to see this stupid scullion die of sev- 
eral leprosies. 

She inspired infinite amusement. They 
called her The Estramadura, just as people 
sometimes say The Siddons or The Bern- 
hardt. She would clear the traffic of the 
dinner hour with a siren shriek of ‘Allons! 
Gardez! A bas!” and come tearing to the 
pantry with a masterpiece of a salad, borne 


| high above the heads of the impeding herd. 
| She had no need to do this; inevitably the 
| waiter would have come to get it; but she 


demanded that her chef d’euvre be inspected 
in her presence. 

This inspection of every dish that passed 
to the dining room was, by the way, a 
ceremony in itself. 


The Three Fates at Work 


There is a platform and desk where three 
women sit exactly at that point between 
kitchen and dining room where every 
waiter must pass. His tray must undergo 
a triple inspection by three very stern 
and competent ladies, an inspection that 
does or does not verify his order and its 
items. 

The first of the seated Fates does this. 
The next approves or condemns the food for 
its appearance. A misplaced blob of sauce, 


a spatter on the periphery of the plate, a 
| slopped-over drop of soup, a burned chop, a 
| slovenly arrangement of French fried, these 
| can—or any one of them—send him back 


to reorder or personally to perfect his tray. 
The third verifies his cost charges or 
punches on his number card the amount of 
his commission on some particular dish. 
For there are always dishes on which there 
is a commission for the waiter, whose chief 
office almost is to help the wavering guest 
decide what he wants. It is only when he 


| has endured this triple inquisition that he 
| can make the leap through the doors that 


are tin cans on one side, Louis Quinze on 
the other. 

Of the importance of these lady inquisi- 
tors I was to learn much when I reached 
the offices upstairs. 

But with the Estramadura, as with Espi- 
nard and even Madame Ginty— French via 
the Irish Channel—who presided at break- 
fast omelets, the whole concern was flavor. 

I made my own chances to work with 
them all. 

There was a long day in the iced room 
back of the hors d’euvres. Here all condi- 


| ments i salads and cold meats were gone 


over. Jugs of vinegar that had already 
absorbed flavors of garlic and thyme and 
basil received additional fresh herbs. These 
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aromatic vinegars as well as oils were de- | 
—_ as component parts of French dress- 
~— and were so marked for this and other | 
d departments. Pounds of fresh butter 
and of anchovy paste were made into an | 
unctuous mixture, then reworked with 
celery and olives for the afternoon tea 
service. 

Engaging! mystical were the marinating | 
liquors for the trays and trays of tender- | 
loins, cutlets and sweetbreads that reposed | 
on long shelves under the frost-coated | 
pipes. Suave Spanish oil gurgled from | 
withe-bound carboys into a bowl of pro- 
portions akin to a baptismal font. Freshly 
chopped savory, tiny onions and a dash of 
hot Mexican peppers went into this prepa- 
ration, which we ladled over the rows of 
cutlets and tenderloins—absorptive, ado- 
lescent things, ready to take up any new 
Goctrine bestowed and come forth with the 
gamy flavor necessary to chdteaubriand or 
cételettes Parmesan, 

If this refrigerator sent owt choice ma- 
terial to other kitchens for other dining 
rooms, it received a quota daily in return. 
Huge trays of lobster meat and chicken 
salads, breasts of cooked chicken, to be 
dressed by the Estramadura, particularly 
for serving at the banquets and private 
dinners. 

Each of these trays bore a tag, a card 
with numbers and dates, for which there 
went back a receipt in the form of a blue 
card, punched, scrawled and perfectly il- 
legible, to be filed away in a cabinet that 
nobody ever consulted. This was, of course, 
part of that efficiency which seized the 
world some years ago, brought on the war, 
and will bring on cholera, raving delirium 
and the crack of P aw if it isn’t rn 
It plays Ned in the kitchen, which if 
properly considered, is an atelier of artists, 
to whom a card index and double entry are 
unnecessary rubbish. They have no desire | 
to be successful clerks. 


Shop-Tatking Artists 


One sensed this quality the longer one 
stayed in that hidden world. Artists—not 
laborers. Laborers do not talk shop. 
Artists do. And in that dining room of the 
chefs one heard continually of other dishes 
and other days and of wonderful cookery 
in stray spots of the Latin and Se. citeovien 
world. Always these references took on a 
vague tone of regret. Your sublimated 
cuisine has had for a thousand years be- 
hind it the crowns and the coronets, the 
patronage of huge fortunes in the hands of 
palace builders, whereas today crowns have 
gone round the corner to the pawnbroker 
and the rich build bungalows. 

Even if they dwell more and more in 
hotels, they have lost the epicurean art of 
appreciation. 

“And at home,” says Monsieur de 
Grasse, chef saucier of the dinner crew, 
“‘they have no time but to bathe and sleep. 
Four hundred exquisite dinners—-the su- 
preme expression of simplex munditiis, en- 
tirely in the laudable modern phase of a 
short and perfect meal—did I prepare at 
the home of the Bondcoats’. They kept 
their cars cranked, they gulped the soup, 
swallowed the entrée, grabbed the salad 
and ran. They were auto mad. They 
should have lived on axle grease and gas. 
Their grandfather and the servants, sixteen 
of them, stayed at home and lived like 

rinces, but the Bondcoats were too breath- 
ess for me. I left.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and took from 
the pocket of his ‘snowy uniform a long 
blue requisition blank—one of the chef's 
order cards on all departments of the hotel 
storerooms and kitchens. It was dated for 
a big banquet in the Medici Room that 
night. De Grasse was in charge and said if 
I would stay by him there were things I 
might learn from entrées and sauces to the 
nature of men and banquets. 

This was entirely in tone with the eas 
come and go of the hotel within the hotel. | 
You worked overtime as you chose. I | 
noticed the assistants were pretty generally 
glad to string along from the day crew to 
the night crew—incidentally to be present 
at a few more of the several meals set 
forth for the employes. By custom, too, 
could De Grasse be requested to put an 
understudy in his place at the big range 
downstairs to see an important banquet 
through. 

That night seven banquets were under 
way, including four rah-rah dinners, coll 
reunions and fraternity jollifications. The 
common denominator of those feasts was 
roast guinea fowl and biscuit Tortoni. | 
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We spent 50 years 
learning to make 
one grade of shovel 


OMING 


ED 
ERGE 


HO ELS 


A Molder’s 
Shovel Must Be 


An Accurate 


Tool. 


VERY foundryman 

knows that. But he 
sometimes forgets it—or he 
would be more particular 
about the shovel he buys. 


The molder uses his shovel 
not merely to lift so many 
pounds of sand, but to dis- 
tribute that sand with pre- 
cision in the form. Lightness 
and perfect balance are essen- 
tial to accurate distribution. 
But if the shovel is to wear 
and preserve its shape it must 
also be tough, 


Lightness, balance, strength and 
toughness are perfectly combined in 
the chrome nickel steel blade of a 
Red Edge. In fact only such a ma- 
terial could be expected to retain 
the curved shape, which efficiency 
demands, in a gauge sufficiently 
thin for practical purposes. 


If Red Edge Shovels actually cost 
more than the ordinary shovel you 
could pay the extra price and save 
it many times over in more efficient 
work. But figuring on a cost per 
day, Red Edge is far and away the 
least expensive of shovels. One Red 
Edge will outwear two to three of 
carbon or crucible steel. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
WORKS 
WYOMING, PENNA. 
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Hooks are (00% staggered. No two hook points 
enter the belt directly of posite each other. 
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emergencies 

Write for descriptive circular and name of your 
nearest jobber 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The No. 101 Vise 
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in Canada 
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wide and 5-16 inch 
thick Substan- 
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and operatioa, 
Perpetually guar- 
anieced against 
breakege and 
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| Those were a quantity item which would 


come from the main kitchen and the ice- 
cream rooms to the pantry and kitchen 
adjacent to each special dining room. 

But for the affair de luxe under the 
management of Monsieur de Grasse, there 
was to be a choice of entrées, rissoles 
d’'Angouléme, and couronne Virginienne, 
besides a very particular apricot salad, 
which required attention to the very last 
moment. Plainly my office was to be that 
of a Mercury who could keep monsieur in a 
pleasant state of assurance that a dozen 
people in other departments were on the 
job and all component parts of these courses 
would be under his hand when he and his 
choice sauces were ready for them in the 
banquet kitchen. 

That evening I think I learned all one 
needs to know of what can happen to stall 
the procession in a big hotel a why those 
who are responsible to the office for what 
goes on in the kitchen ought to go mad if 
they don’t. Also I absorbed several valu- 
able lessons in the making of sauces, and 
acquired a feeling comparable to that of a 
musician who has had, let us say, one 
lesson with Pederewski. I am at least able 
to settle for you a long-standing dispute 
about sauces and put you on the right 
track if you like to play in the kitchen. 

The rissoles d’Angouléme had not ad- 
vanced at all beyond the embryo of being, 
and it was 5:30. White meat of chicken, 
sweetbreads and oysters in their due pro- 
portion had gone from the garde-manger of 
the big kitchen to the chopping machine 
an hour ago—that was all that could be 
learned. The minion who ought to have 
delivered the mixture to the croquette de- 
partment to be rolled in squares of puff 
paste and crumbed had sim ¥y gone home. 
There are those who would bave a baby to 
drown if their time was up. 

Forty refrigerator rooms to search! Or 
was it best to be sure of the pastry squares? 
To run down to the patisserie, collar a 
baker and make him roll out and cut the 
paste? It was futile to telephone at the 
dinner hour. I should only stir up a riot of 
French or Spanish invective. With two 
trails of pursuit, the only thing is to make 
one include the other. The bakery in the 
basement and all refrigerators of kitchens 
on five succeeding floors would have to be 
covered in one ) Be ascent. From the 
uppermost I could telephone Monsieur de 
Grasse in the pantry of the Medici Room 
and keep him informed. 


A Puff-Paste Tragedy 


It appeared that one hundred pieces of 
feuilletage—puff paste—each three inches 
by three and a half and of a paper thin- 
ness, had gone to the kitchen of the men’s 
café in the upper cellar. The chef pdlisseur 
took the blue slip from his desk drawer 


| under the flour-dimmed light and looked 
| at me with eyes of injured innocence. A 


short run and a few leaps to a higher level, 
the traversing of a steel corridor a block 
long, a bridge over the yawning gulf of the 
boiler rooms, and I was behind the men’s 
café. Its compact little kitchen, hot as a 
crucible, revealed the pastries and the 
mixture they were to contain. The Italian 
chef refused to let them go, was sure they 
were down on his luncheon menu for to- 
morrow. We were at a linguistic dis- 
advantage and got no further than signs 
and grimaces. 

Rough stuff was the only thing left. I 
grabbed the spoils and fled, took the nearest 
elevator and landed in the Louis Quinze 
kitchen. There the chef garde, lending his 
authority to the emergency, commandeered 
from the chauds-froids a little Swiss fellow 
who for rolling and crumbing had the 
technic of a magician. The filling went in 
exact portions on the pastry; they became, 
with a wet knife and lightning motions, one 
hundred little sealed packages. They went 
into a bath of water and whipped egg, into 
crumbs and out again, and were rolled and 
tapped to a nicety; were exposed to the 
draft of an electric fan to blow off excess 
crumbs; were disposed upon a great tray 
with perforated bottom to keep them 


| ventilated and were borne to the dumb- 
| waiter. They met me on the ninth floor and 
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at last re upon Monsieur de Grasse’s 
table in the banquet kitchen. 

How quiet it was up here! And through 
the oval glass window and the pantry be- 
yond, what a vision of prismatic color, of 
damask and silver and flowers! 
monsieur was in agony. “Look!” 
pointed to fifteen copper molds, sha 
like crowns with a protruding core, that 
littered the table. Obviously they were 
for the couronne Virginienne. 

“And the ovens won’t take half of 
them,” he sighed, as though the world were 
at last too heavy for Atlas. Somebody 
had blundered, for in the office of the 
maitre d’hétel the exact capacity of every 
oven in the hotel ought to be known. 

The solution of this contretemps was the 
baker’s oven. And while De Grasse busied 
himself with combining eight pounds of 
finely minced Virginia ham with the frothed 
whites of four dozen eggs, seasoning them 
by a formula known only to himself and 
the double-locked files of the office, I waged 
a magnificent duel of words, grimaces and 
— esticulations with Giordano di Parma 
an 
got an hour’s possession of one of those 
vast ovens that, waist-high above the fleor, 
open by sliding doors into a vaulted 
chamber exactly suited to baking fifteen 
pans of anything all at one and the same 
time. 

The Cook as Poet 


Even so, these soufflées had to make a 
ne omg return trip from the baker’s 
kitchen. Ten minutes is about the utmost 
that a soufflée can endure between oven and 
palate before it hugs itself into a gummy 
mass. It is this timing of things—only to 
have people late to dinner—that worries 
cooks into a frenzy and gives them the 
reputation of being difficult. Upon this 


point your virtuoso in the kitchen has | 


everything on his side. A dish that reaches 
perfection at a particular moment may be 
a sorry failure if it is not eaten right away, 
and a long wait may spoil a whole meal. 
Sauces there are that scum and curdle with 
impatience; roasts and broils give up their 
juice, and salads wilt. People who keep 
their chefs waiting ought to be made to 
cook their own meals or go hungry. More- 
over, a perfect meal, ephemeral as it may 


be, is a work of art, and the cook and the | 


poet—very often they are one and the 
same—do not care for wilted laurels. The 
have but one motive, a gloriously unselfis 


one, which is the enjoyment of their crea- | 


tion by other people. 

As to this double impasse through which 
we came with no one being the wiser at 
that time, you may be sure it was threshed 
out next day. 


“It all comes of not knowing what a | 


onsieur Lausanne, head bakers, and | 
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man will do simply by looking at him,” | 
said Monsieur d’Arles, premier chef of the | 


hotel. ‘“‘Never send a dumpish, sullen, 
stupid fool on a double errand. He will 
quit as he did quit when he got the rissole 
mixture chopped. Then somebody else will 


pick it up and take it to the wrong kitchen.” | 
This was an oblique reproof for not | 
reading human nature at a glance—a | 


requisite quality in hotels where the coming 
and going help is of every grade and de- 
scription. 
failed on this occasion was thereafter to be 
met only in the vegetable cellar, where he 
loaded and unloaded the corundum-lined 
kettles that led potatoes by the bushel. 
Such was the. limit of his ability. No 
telling what would have happened had 
he been discharged. Maybe there would 
have been a sympathetic strike of helpers 
and second cooks from Pawtucket to Hong- 
Kong. Yet had he so much as fallen 
upstairs and bum his nose, the hotel 
would have giver. him a rest room, a doc- 
tor, a nurse and pay and a half until he 
recovered ! 

As for the secretaire de cuisine who had 
not foreseen the necessity for ovens larger 
than those in the banquet kitchen, he of 
course got his in behind the mahogany 
doors of an office de luxe far away from the 
madding crowd. 


The particular runt who had | 


Stet Sa teatemd, 
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Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by | 
Mr. Hersey. The second will appear in an early | 
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issue. 
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IN THE COW COUNTRY TODAY 


(Continued from Page 29) 


of respect in the community. Apparently 
there is so much sympathy for his type of 
eattleman that it overrides the law. There 
was a time when his offense would have dis- 


| graced him even worse than murder. 


“TI cannot believe that he is dishonest at 


| heart. With such a father it seems impos- 
| sible. I attribute his actions to the force of 
| circumstances. It is difficult for a gambler 


| quicker action. And you 


to remain scrupulously honest. He is a vic- 
tim of the spirit of these times. Men are 
not so willing nowadays to begin with a 
small herd and build up. They want 
ear more about 
these men; either that they have made a 
killing or that they are suddenly broke. 


| But behind them stands a silent army of 


| men actually raising cattle. 


Sometimes 


| they do well; sometimes not. But they sel- 
| dom fail, and they have almost no chance 





for sudden riches, They are the real beef 
producers.” 

“Why.” I asked, “do nearly all of the 
cattlemen speculate?” 

Parenthetically, let me remark that they 
most assuredly do. No one with even a 
casual knowledge of conditions would chal- 
lenge the statement. 

“The big packing houses and more rail- 
roads brought a new condition,” he replied. 
“There was still plenty of pasture land, but 
the cattle were not always on it. An alert 
man with good banking credit could often 
buy cheap steers, ship them to good grass 
and get the benefit of their growth. When 
market conditions became a matter of daily 
record, transmitted by telegraph, a man 
could study the outlook and get ready to 
take a profit on good seasons. 

“The effect of the growing packing in-¢ 
dustry, with its international market, was 
of enormous importance in the cow coun- 
try. For one thing, it became possible to 
sell thousands of cattle any day in the year 
for cash. There wasn’t any question about 
it. From that time on cattle had the stand- 
ing of good investment stocks and bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Cattle be- 
came liquid assets, with a market place 
known to all whom it might concern. 

“You can readily estimate what would 
happen to stock and bond prices if the big 
exchanges were closed. The securities 
would be just as sound as before, but not so 
easily sold on short notice. The market 
might be good in one city and bad in an- 
other; but with natiainalie known market 
places open, all the varying conditions are 
equalized. A man can make a fairly good 

uess about the course of certain stocks if 
e knows conditions. Well, the same sort of 
development took place in the cow coun- 
try. Men began to guess about market con- 
ditions and to see opportunities for profit 


| resulting from the always unsettled condi- 


tions on the range.” 


Advantages of Large Ranches 


“Suppose, for instance, that you knew 
there would be a shortage of good fat cattle 
some months hence because of a widespread 


| drought over all the Northwestern grazing 
| states and that your own lands were nearly 


knee-deep in grass. 
state 


Somewhere in your 
and possibly very near —there would 
be a ranch that had missed several rains. 
The owner would be willing to sell most of 
his yearlings. Prices at the time would be 
low because the drought elsewhere was forc- 


| ing cattle onto the market. You buy and 


take a chance. The profits—when these 
speculations succeed—are very large. If a 
man gets a taste of them the old-fashioned 
cow business begins to look pretty slow. 
Such opportunities exist nearly all the 
time—somewhere. 

“But when you guess wrong and find 
yourself stuck with a lot of steers that have 
passed the period when they are putting on 
growth rapidly, the disaster is terrific. No 
bank wants to carry you any longer. 
Everything you buy is merely for mainte- 
nance. There is no spring calf crop to offset 
your expenses. As the prices go down your 
banker is on your neck to get you to sell at 
a loss to yourself to protect him. All is 
gloom, About the biggest stroke of luck 
you can have under those conditions is to 
find yourself so sunk in debt that the bank 
or loan company is also involved; then they 


| may stay with you through future specula- 


tions until debtor and creditor pull out to- 

gether. That has happened lots of times. 
“Men who own big ranches frequent! 

engage in these speculations. In fact, suc 


operations are quite oped regarded now 
as a part of the cattle business. The large 
ranch offers unusual opportunities in that 
direction, because some: part of it will 
nearly always have good grass. Few large 
ranches are compact; usually they wind 
along some river or consist of a series of 
blocks that may or may not touch one an- 
other. Being scattered, they have a better 
chance for rain. 

“But this advantage could just as well be 
turned to another direction. 


ranchman might turn his natural advantage 
to use in the form of steady production. He 
has much less to fear from the elements 
than the owner of a small property. That 
is one reason why I say the very large ranch 


was never a sounder economic unit than it is | 
today. If the property includes rich bottom | 
lands that would raise good crops, there is | 
no reason why he should not put a few | 
tractors to work pulling plows. He can use | 


the crops on the ranch. 


‘Moreover, where he has cattle to feed, 
he doesn’t care much whether he matures a | 


corn crop or not; he can put the green 


stalks into silos if rain fails to come when 


need 


“Nor does that end his advantage, for | 
once the crop is stored in silos he can leave | 
A | 
farmer would have to sell it, but a ranch- | 


it there a long time. It won’t spoil. 
man wouldn't. I see no reason for selling 
the ranch simply because there is some rich 
land here and there that will bring from $20 
to $100 an acre.” 


The Beef Instinct in Cattle 


At this point I interrupted to say, “But 
they are being sold just the same.” 

“Yes,” he a 3 

“And ag do not think economic condi- 
tions make this necessary?” 

+ “Perhaps they do in some cases, but 
usually not.” 

“You have another theory to explain 
most of these sales?”’ 

“Let’s have it.” 

“That calls for a brief survey of the 
business in its earlier periods. 
with, land scarcely had an 
therefore it was used wastefully. Blooded 
cattle were scarce and consequently ex- 
pensive. At one time, and under certain 
conditions, I think it would hardly have 
been worth while from a business viewpoint 
to bother with building up a herd by im- 
porting registered bulls. During those days 
the traditions of the cow country were 
formed. Some men quit the business when 
free range ceased to exist; they were certain 
that a man couldn’t raise cattle at a profit if 
he had to buy land at such extortionate 
prices as ten to twenty-five cents an acre. 


Others who took this wild chance quit when | 
But | 
when it skyrocketed to a dollar conditions | 


land went up to fifty cents an acre. 


were regarded as rather tragic. There has 
been a feeling in the cow country as long as 
I can remember that the price of land was 
driving men out of the business. And it 
did; anyway, they quit. 
always others who survived. 

“The obvious remedy for higher land 


values was more beef to the acre—not more | 
cattle, but more beef. That meant better | 
breeds, the kind that we cattlemen say have | 


the beef instinct. By the way, that term 
always amuses me, because it presents a 
picture of an animal impatient to reach the 
dining table on a platter. But better breeds 
of cattle came very, very slowly. It is as- 
tonishin 

premesnem, 
try. The explanation is—ignorance. 

“A great many of the old-time cattlemen 
were not what you would call up-and- 
coming business men. Quite a number of 
them spelled cow with a k. 
literally; I’m not trying to be funny. Busi- 
ness geniuses were rare on ranches. Meth- 
ods improved slowly under the pressure of 
dire necessity. The old-time cattleman was 
a walking prejudice; he had more of them, 
I suspect, than anyone on earth unless it 
might be a religious fanatic. He hated 
change; he hated farmers; he lived an 
isolated life and read very little. Please 
don’t think I’m knocking my crowd; I’m 
just telling you about the unfortunate 
characteristics that kept so many of them 
from being brilliantly successful. They 





1 re Instead of | 
watching for opportunities to make a profit | 
off the slow wits or hard luck of others, the | 





To begin | 
value at all, 





But there were | 


to me that there are still so many | 
s of low-grade cattle in this coun- ! 


I mean that | 
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were romantic figures with sterling charac- 
ters, but we are considering them as busi- 
ness men. 

“Now you take a man of the type I have 
presented, and I don’t think you will need 
two guesses as to his decision when a colo- 
nization company offered him fifteen or 
twenty dollars an acre for his ranch—in 
some cases it was much less. He still car- 
ried in his mind the idea that a good fat 
price for land was one dollar an acre. 

“And the price was not the only con- 
sideration. He had boys and girls who went 
away to school and lost touch with ranch 
life. On returning they couldn’t endure the 
isolation. They knew very well that a sale 
would provide plenty of money for all the 
family to live luxuriously in a city. Most of 
the large buildings in the cow-country 
cities were built with ranch money. Former 
cowmen also own a considerable portion of 
the bank stocks in those cities. 

“To put it briefly, conditions changed too 
rapidly for the old-time cowmen’s peace of 
mind. Their prejudices were bumped much 
harder than their pocketbooks, and it was 
easy for other members of the family who 
wanted to live elsewhere to win the argu- 
ment. 

“‘T recall a cattleman whose old age was a 
tragedy. He was born in a one-room cabin 
that was half logs and half dug-out. His 
parents taught him to read and gave him 
the equivalent of about six grades of the 
public schools. In the course of time he be- 
came a very wealthy cattleman and eventu- 
ally went through the usual losing battle 
with his wife and children. 

‘“‘When he married he built the finest 
house he could imagine. It wasn’t much of 
a house, but it represented regal splendor 
to him. A few years later he built a better 
house; this time his wife planned it. Later 
he built one that his daughter planned. 
Finally an architect was employed. The 
result was a beautiful brick-and-stone struc- 
ture that looks like a hotel. The ballroom 
is nearly 100 feet long. 

“But the battle continued. The roads 
were not always in good condition and 
guests invited by the children often failed 
to come. The old man was out there by 
himself the last time I saw him. The rest of 
the family had moved into town. I leave to 
your imagination the loneliness and discom- 
fort of that house for an old man who loved 
rawhide chairs and knew how to broil meat 
or bake good bread over an open fire. As 
soon as he died the ranch was sold. 

“That is what has happened to the large 
ranch. It isn’t an economic impossibility 
by any means. All the changes are not 
running against it; some of them are de- 
cidedly in itsfavor. For example, you’d be 
astonished to know how useful a one-ton 
truck is on a large ranch. As for the auto- 
mobile, it becomes absolutely essential. We 
couldn’t operate without a whole fleet of 
them. In the spring, when foremen and 
managers are eager to know how the calf 
crop is coming on and what grasses are 
sprouting, they travel scores of miles over 
the ranch in automobiles. Roads are not 
necessary. Sometimes groups of twenty to 
fifty little calves will come scampering up 
and surround the automobile. They are not 
afraid of it; they want to play with it.” 


Sixteen Acres to the Head 


“Then there are the telephone and electric 
lights and concrete. Now you might not 
think concrete very important, but it is. On 
the whole, I’d estimate that it is just about 
as important as the telephone. A bag of 
cement is easily carried, and you can bend 
the concrete into any shape you want. It 
doesn’t wear out either. Nowadays there 
are all sorts of little pumps and power 
plants available for water distribution. A 
good manager saves fortunes by using gaso- 
line instead of labor. We know more about 
drilling wells and what kinds of pipe to use. 
And we know more about grass. 

“At one time it was our impression that 
we ought to do much better than the old- 
time allowance of twenty acres to the head, 
but we have only cut this down to sixteen 
acres. A great many ranchmen nowadays 
overload their pastures. The penalty comes 
in short winter grass, which may make it 
necessary to buy feed. Profits disappear 
rapidly when a ranchman buys feed. Dur- 
ing one season our production manager es- 
timated that we could have grazed 45,000 
head of cattle more than we had. That 
sounds wasteful, but it isn’t. A large pas- 
ture has many different kinds of grasses, 
some of which are far better than others. 
Cattle eat the best grass first., If a pasture 
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is overloaded some of the best grasses will 
very soon disappear and never come up 
again. Among the better grasses are a few 
that seem to be — as good as corn. Now 
it is certainly absurd to destroy such feed, 
but that very thing is being done every 
year—and called economy. 

“Viewed simply as a business, ranching 
requires just about the same alert attention 
as a department store. The man in charge 
doesn’t dare settle into a rut. Evolution is 
grinding away all the time. The fact that a 
condition has remained unchanged for ten 
years makes it highly probable that it re- 
quires investigation. 

“By experimenting with the allotment of 
pasturage per head of cattle we learned that 
plenty of space resulted in an amazing re- 
duction in the number of dogies; that, of 
course, means much more nowadays than 
it used to when cattle were cheaper. I cite 
these matters to show you that we neither 
subscribe to nor fight old customs. We 
simply submit them to scientific analysis.” 

The term “‘dogie” possibly requires ex- 
planation. When a mother cow dies before 
her calf is ready for a diet of nothing but 
grass, the result is often an endorsed ani- 
mal—a dogie. With rich pasture there will 
be fewer of these culls. 

Around the chuck wagons there is a 
treasured definition of the word “‘dogie”’ 
that was given years ago to an inquisitive 
Englishwoman who owned a ranch. Her 
questions had driven the cowboys to de- 
spair. It was their opinion that anyone so 
ignorant _—_ not to have been at large. 
Moreover, they didn’t like her accent, 

One day she asked, “‘And what, pray tell, 
is a dogie?” 

qeenng oy as it was in the presence of 
his men, the foreman had to answer, so he 
said, “A dogie is a cute little baby calf 
whose mamma has died and its papa has 
run off with another cow.” 

On a ranch a dogie would more probably 
be defined as S date. Reducing the 
number of them may fairly be compared to 
sewing up a hole in the owner’s pocket. 


Agricultural.College Influence 


Returning to the subject of large ranches 
from another angle, I asked my friend if he 
knew of any others that are earning a profit 
sufficient to protect them from subdivision. 
We approached this problem with a set of 
figures as a basis. We allowed twenty dol- 
lars an acre as the market value of the land. 
Then we agreed that the money obtained 
from its sale would earn an average of 6 per 
cent if invested. Next we agreed that six- 
teen acres is a fair feeding ground fora 
steer. Reduced to arithmetic, this means 
twelve months’ use of $320 worth of land to 
produce a yearling. That sum of money at 
6 per cent would earn $19.20. Therefore the 
steer ought to bring in a larger profit than 
$19.20 if the ranch is to justify its existence. 
My friend’s answer was that there are a 
number of large ranches meeting this chai- 
lenge. 

"rr also take into consideration,’’ he 
added, “the fact that good land will go on 
increasing in value. 
investment for a long period of time than 
stocks, bonds or city property. And don’t 
overlook the fact that there are men who 
would rather run a ranch than clip coupons, 


even if the coupons had a shade the better | 


of it on income.” 





I believe it is a better | 


“But if the land goes on increasing in 


value indefinitely,’’ I argued, ‘then surely 
you must agree in some measure with those 
who think cattle raising is doomed.”’ 

“No; other things also increase in value, 
including beef. Some sort of proportion is 
retained. The amount of beef consumed 
per capita declines as the population rises, 
to be sure; but we are just entering that 
period in the United States. Under proper 
management the large ranch will last a long 
time. In fact, I would not be astonished to 
see a trend toward larger units during the 
next five years. I’ll tell you why. As the 
golden age, or romantic period, in the cow 
country drew to a close the boys were sent 
away to become lawyers or doctors. Any- 
way very few of them came back to oper- 
ate ranches. Agricultural colleges have 
achieved considerable importance only 
within the last ten years. There are now 
hundreds of young scientific farmers and 
young professors of animal husbandry 


abroad in the land. The latter are already | 
fairly numerous around big dairies. A few | 
of them are making a noise on the ranches. | 
It is too soon yet for anyone to say what | 


they can do. I’m betting on the well- 
managed large ranch to last a long time.” 
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This opinion, sostoutly defended, brought 
to my mind two well-remembered scenes 
that ought to be offered here as evidence 
pertinent to the issue. I was visiting a large 
ranch in West Texas four years ago; the 
owner’s son had recently returned from col- 
lege. I looked on while he weighed and 
measured several different kinds of grain 
which he later poured into a large metal 
container. This he covered with oat sacks. 
Inquiry brought out the fact that the grain 
would be steamed. A thermometer and 
clock were handy. I judged that this must 
be a delicate operation. He explained that 
he was preparing some pedigreed cattle for 
exhibition at the state fair. This special 
feeding was designed to obtain better dis- 
tribution of flesh and fat. ‘So they won’t 
be lumpy,” was his explanation. A griz- 
zled old cowman, standing in the doorway, 
grunted, then spat. 

“That fool kid is going to kill them cat- 
tle,” he said to me; but the kid evidently 
didn't kill them, because I learned later 
that they won blue ribbons. 

The curtain rises on Scene Number Two, 
to discover an old cowman seated at a table 


| in the barroom of a hotel in San Antonio, 


Texas. I don’t recall the official weather 
report for that day, but the temperature 
was entirely adequate. The cowman had 
shucked his coat, rolled up his sleeves and 
was cooling himself with a drink of straight 
whisky. A moment later perspiration 
fairly spouted from his brow. Big drops 
fell on an ugly scar on his arm; an Indian’s 
arrow had penetrated his arm some thirty 
years previously. He told me that he pulled 
the arrow out, bound up the wound with a 
handkerchief and it healed—but not neatly. 
I was a cub reporter at the time with orders 
to interview him on the secret of his success. 
He was wealthy. He was also constructed 
along the architectural lines of things you 
find in the toy department. His torso was 
globular and very large, but his legs were 
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short and extremely slender; also they were 
bent to accommodate the sloping sides of a 
horse. He was moon-faced, and became 
more so during the course of the afternoon. 
“So you want to know the secret of my 
success,” he repeated, wee + ing puzzled. 
We struggled with the problem for quite a 
while. fie didn’t seem to have any ideas on 
the subject, so I tried to help him out. I 
was acquainted with several well-tested and 
absolutely reliable answers to the question 
and recommended them. Many inter- 
viewers do, I suspect, even after their cub 
days are over. But he didn’t like them. He 
was a very honest man, and wanted to tell 
the truth. Finally he said hard work was 
the secret of his success, but I couldn’t ac- 
cept that one; there was nothing subtle 
about it. Moreover, a lot of people work 
hard without getting rich. I was frank with 
him and told himso. He had to admit that 
I was right. So he ordered another drink 
and we tried to think up something better. 
But the secret of his success baffled us. We 
couldn’t seem to get hold of it. Many 
persons have found the secret of success 
elusive, so I was patient. About three- 
quarters of an hour passed—also more than 
half a quart. Then he had an inspiration. 
M boy,” he said, ‘I haven’t been such 
a whale of a success, if you want the truth 
about this thing. I’ve been working pretty 
hard all my life raising cattle, mostly at a 
loss, Some years was good, but a heap more 
of them wasn’t. Taking it up one side the 
creek and down the other, I reckon I’ve do- 
nated about as much chuck steak to my fel- 
low man as any living human. Now about 
me being rich—the way that come about 
was, I sold my land. I been trying to sell it 
for eight years, but I was lucky and didn’t 
until this year, when the boom come. There 
ain’t been much to this cattle business since 
barbed wire come in, but it was all I knew 
and I couldn’t get out. Don’t never fool 
with steers, boy. They’re poison.” 
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Send for the free booklet that describes every Radiola 
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i RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dep 10 (Address offic 
Please send me your Radio Booklet, and the name of 
the nearest RCA distributor 


¢ nearest you.) 


AS a time when we voted 

Pa’s ticket ’cause he did and 
his Pa did. When most of us 
couldn’t get much closer to a can- 
didate and his ideas than the soap 
box orator on the corner. When 
bonfires and torchlight parades 
were as exciting a part of election 
day as the candidates and issues. 
Politics was no place for ladies, 
and what little the women knew 
about it they gleaned from scraps 
of the men folks’ talk. 


Radio has changed it all. Every 


farm—every city living room— 
every corner radio store will be a 
gathering place for the people, 
listening in. There'll be a Radiola 
Regenoflex on the farm, where 
distance demands a sensitive re- 
ceiver. There'll be a Radiola Regen- 
oflex in the city home, where 
selectivity is most important—to 
tune out conflicting stations. You'll 
find one wherever good, clear, 
dependable loudspeaker reception 
is bringing the candidates and the 
issues right into the home—build- 
ing America into a real democracy. 


“There's a Radiola , far every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: 


233 Broadway, New York 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Radiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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‘See the bottom 
of my cup - Mother! 


She drinks the milk she needs because it’s the 
milk she likes— Pet Milk with orange juice. 


Pet Milk is pure, fresh milk, concentrated 
and sterilized in sealed containers—made 


uve 


scientifically clean. The orange juice adds 
vitalizing properties to the wholesome milk. 

The combination —delightful to the taste— 
is the perfect milk drink, for children -—for 
everybody. Other fruit juices blend equally 
well with Pet Milk. 

Use coupon for free copy of ‘‘Milk and 
Fruit Juices.’’ In the meantime try — 


PET MILK WITH ORANGE JUICE 















Sugar to taste Vy cup orange juice 


yy cup water \, cup Pet Milk 


Mix sugar and orange juice; then beat in the 
diluted milk slowly. The proportions of these 
ingredients may be varied to suit taste, and 
a teaspoon of lemon juice may be added if 
desired. Cool with ice and shake. An ordi- 
nary Mason jar will serve as a shaker. 


Per Mitk Company 
( Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Why Not Now! 











Childhood appetites are satis- 
iu, ; . fied by nature’s most perfect 

: 31 : food. Carefully selected wheat, 

Lunch Box Goodies ey ? er milled into Gold Medal Flour 
baked fresh every day by the 
best bakers everywhere into 
wholesome, appetizing foods. 


‘very day 
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